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Romances Vital as Life Itself 





McCLURE*°'S 





plus 


Inspiring Stories of Achievement 
SHALL the WOMAN TELL? 


By ELSIE ROBINSON 


WRITER whose life has been devoted to searching the hearts of men and 
A women, now in powerfully dramatic and emotional fiction deals with the 
problem confronting a girl who, after playing the dangerous part of a love 
explorer, centers her affection on one man. 


THE LOVELY LADY 
By NEVIS SHANE 

A delicate romance of a charm- 

ing woman who wasn't so sure 

after all that her Parisian divorce 

was a good thing. 


CYNARA 
By MILDRED CRAM 


A drama of a love that redeemed 


i4 
r 


LOLA’S GOLD RUSH 
By MARY HENKE 

A delightful story of a likeable 

Gold Digger who went in search 

of a young man of fortune and 

met with a surprise 


THE BRIDE MARKET 
By JACK RUTHERFORD 


Who would expect to hear of a region in the United 
States where today white men buy their brides with- 
out seeing them? With such a background, of 
course there are temendous opportunities for 
romance. This story makes the most of them. 


THE HONGKONG GESTURE 
By GRACE MACK 


An amazing story by a gitted writer who has lived 
in the Orient, telling of a charming American girl's 
thrilling escape from an evil situation. 


Inspiring stories of Struggle and Achicvement including 
COMING EAST: By CHIEF LONG LANCE 


The story of a Blackfeet Indian Boy who fought his way “Out of the Blanket” 
to a high place in the White Man’s World 


America can produce its own opera singers: for instance 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT, A heartening article by RUPERT HUGHES 


THE GIRL WHO WANTS MORE THAN A JOB 


by LENA MADESIN PHILLIPS, who won commercial success in her home community and is now 
a leader of business women in New York. She tells of scores of opportunities 
open in man’s field for ambitious girls 


July McCLuRe’s on sale June 17th— All news-stands 
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WHAT HAPPENED NEX7 


OW would you complete these stories? If you were an author you would imagine the eng; 

But since these are true stories and Life is the author of them it’s a bit more difficult, Lif 

a way of giving things an unexpected twist. Get your SMART SET family together some evening 

try finishing the stories sketched below. You will probably find that no two people in the» 
have the same idea as to what happened next. You might entertain your guests at a party the. 
way and offer a prize for the best ending. It’s more fun than you can believe until you try it 


Which Should 
I Sacrifice? 


As asuccessful family doctor I have 
to be lots more than a medicine 
man. I need a profound knowledge 
of human nature. For instance one 
winter afternoon a handsome man 
of about forty came to me to be 
treated for a cold. I found that he 
was really suffering from the double 
complaint of a “perfect wife” and 
“a fascinating dancer.” Here was 
a problem to challenge any physi: 
cian. Which should I sacrifice—the 
man, the wife, or the dancer? 

Compare your ending with 

the story 


“Behinda Family Doctor’s Door” 


in July SMART SET 


“+4: 


What Would 
You Do? 


Well, so far I had managed to get 
everything I wanted. [had made my- 
self over froma shop-girl to the wife 
of a man whose family was in the 
social register. Was I satisfied? I 
was not! I was fed up with being 
an aristocrat’s wife. Should I make 
the best of it or were there still 
heights I mightclimb? CouldI climb 
them best by remaining a wife or 
by leaving my husband and accept- 
ing what other men offered me? 


Compare your ending with 
the story 


“The Real Diary of a Real Girl” 
In July SMART SET 


Read “Don’t Believe All 
You Hear” 


in July 


SMART SET 


How Did Life . 
Finish This Story? 


I lived in a tenement house and 
worked in a factory but I didn’t 
mean to stay in either of them all 
my life. 1 met a man whom I 
thought a fine gentleman be- 
cause he lived in a fine house. I met 
him again and again, and grew to 
love him. I thought he cared for 
me. Then I discovered that he did 
not believe I was a good girl because 
I had been willing to meet him so 
casually. What should Ido? Give 
up my dreams and go back to the 
factory or try toconvince him that 
I was a good girl? 


Compare your ending with 
the story 


“The Daring of Innocence” 


In July SMART SET 


ToStart Again 
to Sit and Hot 


Jim and I married becaug 
were both strangers in abigci 
we wanted companionship, ] 
our joint savings we boughtag 
and were getting along whenth 
began to happen. Friends tol 
that another girl was taking 
away from me. It wasall too 
What was I todo? Keep the 
going after he left me or sel 
and start again somewhere 
Marry again or sit and hope 
he would come back? 
Compare your ending with 
the story 
“Don’t Believe All YouH 
In July SMART SET 


+ 4hee 


How Could 
I Kno 


I had just been told that th 
I loved was a thief. Of co 
refused to believe it—protest 
was indignant—horrified. Butt 
he confessed to me. I hadt 
something at once. Whatwa 
do? Urge him to makea 
breast of it and take his pu 
ment, while I waited for him’ 
the blame on myself or leave 
to his fate? Would he makeg 
if [helped him? Howcouldlit 
Compare your ending wit 
the story 


“GUILTY” 
In July SMART SEI 


These are only a few of the twenty or more true-life stories. Some of the other} 


tures are even more tense and dramatic. Don’t miss July Smart Set, ready June 
a3 
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The International Derrick and Equipment Company 
MICHIGAN AND BUTTLES AVENUES 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





































n abig ci LaSalle Extension University, 
onship, | ow +H oh Chicago, Illinois. 

many years will they ta 5 
bought ag weed * y tag Gentlemen: - 

: you clerk’’—and keep you : i : a 
1g when t shackled to a low-pay job? At the amp : pocet ies with you in raffic 
.: : Management, certainly knew w ork 

hat question worrie on h . on are - ~ Tage 
iends tol That a bagpipe agen — desk looked like! I had been Y: le 
as taking COMING, ES, ORS Me Cee ae Account Clerk, Claim Clerk, Bi 

r with one of the big railroads he had been pense Clerk. Ticket Clerk’ and 
as all too sg ; lerk! pens e Clerk, Ti lerk’ an ssistant F 
- 00 seven different kinds of a clerk Clerk, at several stations on the Pennsyl- 
Keep the Then one day he woke up to his need vania R.R., and it had begun to look as 

; for specialized knowledge in some im- though life for me was-just one cle hip 
ne or sell portant and profitable business field. He ‘ , sir aid , 
pegged yor Paget ns after another. 
rewh : enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
ec ere . @ . Cc n vu or sloti T ¥ 
nd h uining in Traffic Management. Shortly after completing I ob- 
. a4 . a citinan n the T rt+ment 
ope Today, Mr. Keith is Traffic Manager of — wheel! . “4 . tne . one 
2 the International Derrick and Equipment ee not ip “ a ree he —s 
] Company—at a salary many times his pie yi le, Ohio, =e an om a ere 
ding 4 highest expectation as a clerk —is a mem- seme et ux ave gears SGe PE gd 
ber of the Transportation Committee of traffic Manager ol the I PeORRS VOLT ION 
the Chamber of Commerce of Columbus, & Equipment Company, wher Saiary in- 
| You H Ohio—and is regarded in the profession creases have been many comes my highest ex- 
as one of the ablest traffic men in his terri- pectations as a clerk, and where I have a 
RT SET tory. He is out of the rut and on his way real opportunity to get ahead. 
to a very substantial future. My training with LaSalle, I feel certain, 
Are you still ticketed a clerk? has placed me many years ahead of where I 
The courage to make the start—the would have been had I depended solely upon 
1 determination to win—the training that railroad office experience to enable me to 
LaSalle provides— will enable you to say get ahead. 





good-bye forever to that routine job. 


Send for These Free Books 


Two books helped place Mr. Keith on 
the path to responsibility and power—the 
first, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One;” the 
second, a 64-page booklet fully describing 
the opportunities in the business field that 
most appealed to him. 

If these two books can start you on the up- 
ward route to greater earning power— as they 


have done for literally thousands of LaSalle- Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! 


trained men— you'll agree they would be cheap 
at $100—even $1,000...Yet LaSalle will seng 
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e his pul them to you free. 
i . : A pencil—an envelope—a postage stamp 
‘or him! Get these two books now-—and make your 
lear start today LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 656-R CHICAGO 

or ieave I shall be glad to have your 64-page booklet about the business field I have checked 
1e make g below. Also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
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‘ADA COWAN’S deep understanding of 
the atmosphere of San Francisco and 
Paris, as portrayed in her story Men and 
Mona, may be partly accounted for by 
the fact that she was born in America 
and educated in Paris. Miss Cowan 
studied to be a concert pianist, but find- 
ing more enjoyment in writing, she gave 
up her music. She has published a book 
of one-act plays book of poems, 
she has bee: scenarios for 


past hve vears 


and a 
and writing 


the 
Oe 0 


Henry W. Clune of Scottsville, N. Y., 
is a well-known magazine writer. He con- 
tributes The Bad Little Nice Girl to Mc- 
Criure’s this month. Five years 
newspaper assignment took him 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight where he 
Charlotte national swimming cham- 

that time After the fight Mr 
lune met Miss Boyle three times—the 
third the Little Church Around 
the Corner exeunt Miss Boyle, 
enter Mrs. Henry W. Clune. Now two 
young Clune wins, are the 
of the vounger set, for they 
r-champion 


godmother 


Bovle 
time 


envy 


mother and 


Eileen 


Mooers Marshall was born 
Hampshire, graduated 
lives in Montclair 

in New York City 


lor 


Marguerit« 
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ure lor 1 ga 
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a womal really 
riage ind even 

three 


one 


stepchildren 
ittributes het 
hityv-hity 
playing around 
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ires to her 
oetiry 
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the man 
eleven years 
says 


known to 
is .3492 
James Barrie 
I can remember set- 
the links of 
sitting in the top bal- 
listening to Jenny 
around the Horn 
sleeping in 
tarving and penniless, and 
the Sultan 
of Morocco disguised as an eight-tube 
water-pipe marked ‘Dunhill, London 
In The Younger Set, published in this is- 
sue, Mr. Hanemant what he has 
overheard recently around Times Square 


H. W. Hanemann, well 

eaders ot Life admits he 
more reticent than Si 
However, he says 
ting my trap-lines o1 golf 
Van Cortlandt Park 

ony of the aquariun 
Lin i ry three trips 
square vessel 


Park 


tron tne 


in a -rigged 
Bryant 
escaping 


enana 


reports 
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Sada Cowan 
Author of Men and Mona 


Walter S. Hiatt’s journalistic ambitions 
led him from the town of Jasper, Ten- 
where he was born, to the uni- 
versities of Kentucky, Paris and Berlin 
His story, Jungle Darling, reveals his love 
which there are only 
“Tf one handles the 
and, if one 
there to 
beauty 


hnessee, 


of the tropics, to 
two lis 
tropics with care,” he 
bars rum, one 
dream and work and believe in 
immortality. In the tropics 
women, wear clean white clothes 
White clothes look wear well, wash 
well feel well my idea of 
Heaven' 


tagged 
Says, 
demon can go 
ana men. as 
we I] as 
well 


they re 


ee 


Harre of ( ollege Point, 
Long Island, is the author of three 
well-known novels: The Eternal Maiden, 
One Hour ind Forever and Behold the 
Woman. Aside from his fiction, Mr. 
Harré has interviewed, or asso- 
ciated with in a literary way, an amazing 
variety of people both here and in Europe 

uch as Admiral Peary and his rival Dr 
Cook, Miss Mary Garden, Gilbert K 
Chesterton, Anthony Hope, Theodore 
Roosevelt. Samuel Gompers. “I take my 
sports vicariously,” Mr. Harré says, “ex- 
cept hiking. Two of my favorite authors 
are Anatole France and Dmitri Merejkov- 
sky. I don’t like baseball I detest 
card games music and books, I love 
But people and the drama of their minds, 
form the most engrossing interest in my 
life 


T. Everett 


been 


Oe om 


Nell Martin of Hollywood, California, 
is an old friend of McCLure readers. Her 
story this month is Salvaging Stephen 

Besides writing fiction Miss Martin 
says I can make fine omelets, marvel- 
ous pancakes, drive nails and a car and 
wield a paint-brush equally well on wall 


é 


a 


the AurHor! AuTHor’ Page 


or face. I write songs and sing ’em: | 
speed, but I don’t get caught: I don} 
knit—yet—and I don’t reduce. I'm no 
superstitious—but I knock wood when | 
say that McCrures is the thirteenth 
magazine to buy my stories 


a 


Barbara Aldrich lived in Boston, wen 
to Bradford Academy and Wellesley Col. 
lege and worked on various newspapers, 
She now lives in New York and works 
on Harper’s Bazar. She says she likes 
a good murder trial and a _ horse-race— 
proving the latter when she wrote Come 
On, Fenella, published in this issue. 


Rodger H. Pippen. Sports Editor of 
The Baltimore News Says he is one of 
those fortunate persons who can ride his 
hobby for a_ livelihood—athletics being 
his hobby and the writing of them his 
business. Mr. Pippen gets into a uni- 
form when he goes South with the Orioles, 
and it happened that h playing right 
field for the Baltimore Yanigans when 
Babe Ruth made his début in a Balti- 
more suit. Ruths tirst mer In pro 
ball crashed the very tirst time he step- 
ped to the plate sailed into a dis- 
tant cornfield measuring the 
length of that drive Pippen wired 
back to his paper heralding new star 
in the realm of swat. Mr. Pippen’s ar- 
ticle, The Best Picker In Baseball, isa 
tribute to Jack Dunn and his d 
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Arthur Ostman o! Farg 
kota says that the most int 
of his life is vet to be w 
twenty-four years old Me 
Ostman married a 
he graduated from college: go 
a newspaper. where he was 
city editor after only one vears 
In addition to two kiddies, the things 
that he enjoys most in life are “string 
horses hitched to a hay- 
with me driving. mock cherry pie, 
mother makes (my wife does 
everything else but mother still 
makes the best pie). shows with good 
music, basketball games and _ strawberry 
shortcake.” Mr. Osiman is the author ol 
The Girl of the Prairie shed in this 
issut 


co-ed" One 
i joo On 
yromoted to 


service 


beans especially 
rack 


such as my 
well 


publi 


Spears ol Inglewood, 
California, and Columbus, Ohic, is a news 
paper reporter, novelist, historian, winner 
of an O. Henry short story prize, a weatel 
of knickerbockers and com- 
lort so he champion ol woman 
suffrage and prohibition, father of (we 
sons, husband of a lady who travels the 
country with him in search of wrtng 
materials and author of Wilderness Mates, 
published in this issue of McCLUuRes 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWN 








,ERSHIP, | 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGU 24, 1912 





| 
Of McCiure’s published monthly at New | 


York, N. Y., for April 1, 1927, State of New 
York, County of New York, ss. Before me, 
a Notary Public in and for the State and 
eounty aforesaid, personally 
E. Berlin, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of McCLure’s 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 


appeared R 


ment of the ownership, management (and | 


if a daily circulation), ete., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
Publisher, International 
119 West goth St., New 
York Citv; Editor, Arthur MceKeogh; Man- 
aging Editor, None; Business Manager, 
R. E. Be rlin That the owner is.(.f owned 
by a corporation, its name and address must 
he stated ind also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 


paper, the 


managers are: 
Publications, Inc 


owning oI! holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
thenames and addresses of the indi- 
If owned by a 
or other unin orporate | con- 


those of 


poratior 
vidual owners must be given 
firm company 
cern, its name and address, as well as 
each individual member, must be given 

International Publications, In 119 W 

h Holding 
Corporation, care of Corporation Trust Co 
of America, Wilmington, Delaware. Sole 
stockholder, W. R. Hearst, 1 Riverside 
Drive, New York Cit 3. That the known 
bondholders 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent 


or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 


St.. Sole Stockholder, Star 


and other se- 


mortgagees, 


gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state None 1 That the two 


paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
stockholders and 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security » iiders as they 
appear books of the company but 
als in cases where the stockholde or 
security holder appeal rs upon the books of 
trustee or in anv other 
» person oO! 


the owners, securit\ 


upon the 


the company is 
fiduciary relation, the name of the 
corporation for whom such trustee ts acting 
18 give! ilso that the said two paragt iphs 
contain statements embracing affiant's full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books yi the company 
hold stock and securities in a « 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 


as trustees 


pacity other 


other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock pone or other sec urities than as so 
stated by him. 5. That the average number 
of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed through the mails or 
otherwise to paid subseribers during the 
sx months preceding the date shown above 
is (This information is required from daily 
ublications only R. | Serlin 
Manager. Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 31st day of March, ro William 
J. Sperl, Notary Public, Queens County 
No 1715 Reg. No. 3354. Certificate filed 
in New York County No. o11 Reg. No 
9693. (My Commission expires March 30th, 
1929.) [Seal.} 
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You Can Play “ Instrument 
In a Few Months »__: J | 


This Delightful sz 
New Easy Way! © 


Quickest because natural and pleasant. 
Grateful students say they learn in a 
fraction of the time old, dull methods re- 
quired. You play direct from the notes. 
And the cost is only a few cents a lesson. 


EARNING music is no longer difficult Amateur poreniien fier you wonderf Pe 
If you can read the alphabet, you can crn ; a a ee Peay eaters ee 
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WE recognize your mastery 


Of modern arts and sciences, 


Lipstickery, Courtplastery, 


With all the new appliances; 


\ 
\ 
\ 


Hairbobbery, Mascaraty, 
Hipflask-and-Cigarettery, 

Night Clubbery, Hilarity 
And Neckery and Pettery. 


Arthur Guiterman 
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Illustrated by 
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VAN FRANCISCO 
A garbage can .. . a black cat digging at its base. 


A child of fifteen, holding her nose, dashing past. 
Odors, putrid odors, everywhere . . . smellé of cooking, 
smells of teeming humanity. Slums. . . beastly .. . 
vile. . 

On the street corner an old woman selling violets. 
Clean smell. . ..sweet smell. Hungry eyes of Mona 
O'Neil, then a moment’s opportunity and a small bunch 
of stolen violets hugged to her breast. Policeman O’Leary, 
six foot, alert, sees. His heavy hand on the young girl’s 
shoulder makes her heart hammer a tattoo. 

He takes her to her home, a slovenly, dirty tenement. 

“Imagine—your brat stealing! An’ her father in such 
good standing in the lodge! Faith if he weren’t a lodge 
brother of mine, it’s straight to the hoosegow I'd be takin’ 
her.” 

Mona stealing 


and caught. Horror of the family 
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-A NOVELETTE of a GIRL 


. . tears . . . reproaches . . . whispering neighbors. 

The voice of O’Leary booming on: 

“An’ me paying for thim villets out of me own pocket. 
Give ’em here you little divi] and I'll be takin’ ‘em to me 
girl.” 

Turned over to her family for more tears, more re 
proaches. What to be done with her? Always the same 
thing. The policeman found that out when he asked why 
she stole. a 

“Because they smell sweet and’everything here don't. 

Mad over perfumes . . . sweet odors . . . beauty. 

She didn’t want to sell the violets? Heavens, no! 

Possibly all the mother’s fault. When fifteen years ag° 
she had lain in a hospital bed, hovering on the verge of 
the Great Dawn, Mona drawing her first breaths, 
kindly neighbors had rushed in with half-faded flowers 
in their hands, short-stemmed roses and wilted, pure 
with pennies hard-earned. And the tiny face of the ay 
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ing child was crushed against the roses, drowsy, peace 
instilling roses which quieted the cries of the child, quieted 
the pains of the mother. And that first breath of per- 
fume had entered the soul of Mona and never again had 
departed. 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. O’Neil as she explained to six-foot 
Mike O'Leary. “Maybe it’s all me own fault for starting 
her wrong.” 

Mother O’Neil wouldn’t have told any one for the 
world. But somehow the news leaked out. Mona caught 
Stealing .. . and a ten-cent bunch of violets at that! 
What to be done with her? 

All the gossips in the neighborhood, bursting with good 
advice, Struttingly important with the chance to show 

knowledge of life, could not decide. Policeman 
faty himself, made the only suggestion worth fol- 


« ‘ , , 
There’s a perfume factory on me brother’s beat. 
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TANLEY paused ab- 
ruptly and stared as 
at an apparition. For 
there near the door 
stood Mona, with the 
actress Zarita welcom- 
ing her. 


Her IDEALS 


Maybe we can put her there. It smells to high Heaven.” 

Joy! To be where there were sweet smells! Eagerly 
Mona grasped at the idea and the hope. And on her first 
day to work romance started. 

The factory turned out one particular perfume of great 
price, crushed from the most lovely rose in the world, the 
“Pride of California.” Each morning Stanley Anderson, 
whose father grew the roses, drove a team to the factory 
with its treasured burden of flowers: yellow roses, massed 
high; beautiful to see; beautiful to touch, to smell. And 
Stanley, clean of body and mind, a part of the fresh 
morning beauty, saw Mona trudging to the factory and 
offered her a lift. 

A boy of eighteen and a kid of fifteen . happy... 
alive . . . drawn to each other from the first instant they 
met. And each day for three years he gave her a lift. 

Then came Mona’s eighteenth birthday. 

A gift . . . a word of love . . . a word of hope 
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promise of happiness ahead, when Stanley should have the 
business of his own which his father had promised him. 
Already he was expert at growing roses. The Pride of 
California was his own special charge. 

They laughed as they rode, over nothing at all, out of 
sheer lightness of heart and joy at being together. Roses 

. pale yellow roses . their perfume filling the air! 
Suddenly a rose crushed against the girl’s face filled her 
hungry heart with its beauty and an instant later her 
lips crushed to his: the rose and their kiss as one. And 
for some reason that he could not tell the very joy of 
him burst into song: 


Roses of love that bloom for me... 


The song throbbed in her ears forever, and in after years 
wrenched her heart with aching and regret. 

When Stanley reached home his father showed him a 
letter he had just received from France. The fame of the 
Pride of California rose had spread, and growers there 
were anxious to purchase slips to transplant in their own 
country. But Anderson would not sell . . . no, not he. 

If the Pride of California were to be grown in France 
he would be the grower. 

“Your chance, my son,” he said. “You have luck with 
the rose as no one else has. Will you go?” 

“If Mona will marry me and go with me... . yes. 

But Mr. Anderson would 
not hear of this. 

The girl was all right 

. well enough, but that 
family of hers! Impossible! 

It was the first time Stan- 
ley had ever dreamed of op- 
position, but Anderson was 
firm and Staniey would not 
yield. To win the fortune 
of Midas, to see all the 
countries of the world could 
not recompense him for giv 
ing up Mona. He 
refused. And = an- 
other man was sent 
in his place. 

“You'll want to go 
before youre 
through,”” Mr. Ander- 
son predicted. “And 
when you do, let me 
know.” 


” 


C OULD Stanley — \yers 

A have dreamed 

that a man _ from 

France was soon to enter his paradise and disrupt his very 
perfect happiness. he might have paused and considered 
before refusing his father’s generous offer. 

rhe man fiom France entered Mona’s life suddenly 
and opened up a new world to her. Strange that a hard, 
worldly girl like Nellie, who had worked beside Mona 
for years, should be the fairy godmother to transport her 
to happiness. But she was. 

Nellie’s “friend,” Gordon Ridgeley, was arranging a 
party at his hunting lodge, an intimate party for just 
four. The other girl became ill. Some one had to take 
her place. So Nellie thought of Mona. 

She did not tell Mona what kind of a party it was 
to be or what would be expected of her. But she offered 
to loan her a frock, and pictured for her an evening spent 
in front of a roaring fire deep in the woods. 

“Just an hour by motor, my dear sounded so 
alluring that Mona accepted. She had never been to a 
party—-except a wake or a christening—and hesitated 
lest she might not know just how to act or what to do. 

‘Keep your eye on me,” Nellie urged. “T'll steer you 
through 
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Thus assured and confident, Mona laughed and wen 
Then she met him—handsome, blasé, suave and 2 
ticated; a Frenchman, in America on a short visit. Eypo. 
pean culture and European decadence spoke in Heng 

Beriot’s every gesture. His tired eyes looked as 

they had seen all things and grown weary in the seej 
But when he smiled . . . the world-old tired man yap. 
ished, and a boy of charm, eager for adventure and ro. 
mance, took his place. Mona thought him the most 
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wonderful creature she had ever seen. He was like 4 
deep draught of perfume, that you inhaled until your 
head swam and your senses reeled. 

She amused him. He had never met any one like her: 
young, fresh, obviously virtuous, as charming a distrac- 
tion as one could ask . . . for an evening. 

Just after dinner he found himself alone with her. 

“Will you give me one . . . just one . . . little kiss? 

“Certainly,” she answered. And kissed him quickly, 
a mere touch, swallow wings brushing the sunlight. It 
was as natural to kiss as to breathe. She had kissed 
many boys. But they had not drawn away from her @ 
this man did, holding her off, looking at her with eye 
lit by a sudden flame from within. 

“Whoa!” she laughed, wholly understanding the meal 
ing of his regard. “Whoa. . . steady there! Don’t 
look at me like that.” 

He smiled. How frank! How charming! Women of 
his world, playing as a cat with a mouse, would pre 
not to know, not to understand. They would lead on, 
feigning ignorance. But here was honesty—open, sincere 
He liked it... and Mona. The little girl could take 
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ms of herself. She knew what it was all about, too, 
iwmently trained to fight for herself. She didn’t use 
P ce as her cloak, appealing to a man’s chivalry. 
Se used cleanliness, honesty, inherent decency and gelf- 

t. Mon Dieu... he liked her! He was not 
jared, not weary for the first time in months. 


Nellie was dancing... 
. dancing for 


HE radio had tuned in. 
Nellie with far too many drinks. . 


Ridgeley, as Mona 
dd not know 
Women danced 
Mona’s face flush 
ed. She looked 
quickly at the man 
beside her, then 
tried to clutch at 
Nellie’s skirts, to 
get Nellie’s eye, to 
beg Nellie to re- 
member . . . just to 
femember .. . 
But Nellie cared 
for nothing. The music played faster.s 
The barbaric beat of a jazz-mad licen 
S ... sex shrieking .. . brains 
throbbing .. . African negroes dancing 
by the light of torches . . . brute» women dancing .. . 
ie dancing . . . and Mona turning away ashamed! 
Was the action lost on Henri. A girl, who had been 
t up in filth and slums with a soul so clean that 
ity hurt! Something new and something interesting. 
13 
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He liked her. She had made him forget his ennui. 

“Whew, it’s hot!” Nellie howled as the heated rhythm 
of the dance slowed. “Let’s swim.” 

Outside, the swimming pool shimmered, inviting, cool, 
as the moonlight filtered in and shone upon the barrels 
of yuns, the gleaming eyes of stuffed animal heads 
decorating the walls of the hunting lodge. 

But was it moonlight glimmering in Mona's eyes, or 
was it the shining through of a new-found happiness? 


: J HEW, it's hot!"’ 

Nellie howled as 

the heated rhythm of 

the dance slowed. 
“Let’s swim.”’ 


Not once during the evening did she 
think of Stanley. Except to compare 
him, unfavorably, with the charming, 
cultured, accomplished European beside 
her. She could listen to Henri talk for 
hours. Paris ... the Grand Prix... 
what was that? oh, the races! the Opera 

. the shops . . . How he would love 
to take her to Paris! How she would 
love to go! How she would love to know 
this world he talked about! 

Conversation became 
drunken shrieks. 

“Let’s swim,” from Nellie. 

“But we have no bathing suits,’ Mona 
remonstrated. 

A howl of laughter followed. 

“Didn’t God give you one, silly?” 

Mona could not believe it was actually happening. In 
novels . . . motion pictures . . . yes, such things hap- 
pened. But not in life. Decent girls like Nellie and 
she had known Nellie three years . . . didn’t go out to 
parties with men, get drunk, dance as Nellie had danced 


drowned by 
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and then this. It couldn’t be true! But it was. A 
sudden shriek and splash into the pool . . . moonlight 
shimmering on unashamed Nellie. A second splash; 
Ridgeley had followed Nellie. 

“Tell ine some more about Paris,” Mona begged Henri, 
frantically fleeing her embarrassment. That there was 
more to this party than she had at first suspected, she 
was beginning to realize. Nellie, who swore that she 
had never been here before, knew every inch of the house, 
even where to find a nightgown and negligée when she 
tired of the pool. 

“You don’t mean to say you're staying the night?” 
Mona gasped. 

“Well . . . what does it look like to you?” 

“That settles it. I’m going home.” 

“Go to hell for all of me,” Nellie answered, rubbing 
her body dry. 

Neilie hadn’t intended to go home when she came here. 
She had known all along. She had expected Mona to 
stay too. Hateful thought. How her cheeks burned! 
Never, never would she have come. She must find her 
things . . . quickly. 

On the stairs she met Ridgeley and told him she was 
going. It was useless to try to prevent her. 

“But we can’t let her go home alone,” Henri protested 
as she hunted for her wrap. 

“We're not going to let her go at all,” Ridgeley an- 
swered. “Give me a hand in this.” He had what he 
considered a clever idea. 

In a dim corner of the inner room, hidden throughout 
the evening from Mona’s eyes, stood a huge grizzly bear. 
The clever idea consisted of wheeling this stuffed animal 
out-of-doors, into the path that Mona would take. 

“She'll be so damned frightened,” Ridgeley laughed, 
“that she'll rush back to the house. You'll see.” 


| Beep to let the little Irish girl go, any makeshift 


that would keep her here seemed acceptable to Henri, 

so he gave a helping hand, and soon the grizzly stood at 
the bend of the path a short distance from the house. 

Mona did not see the men as she shot out into the 





SKED why she 
stole, she said, 
**Because they smel! 
sweet—and every- 
thing here don't.”’ 
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night. It was terrifying to start toward those dark wn 
friendly woods alone . . . but better than staying here. 
Henri was just like the others. He, too, had expected her 
had urged her, to stay. She hurried on. Courage, 4 & 
short run through the woods, then there would be the 
train . . . lighted . . . humanity, warm, friendly, She 
quickened her steps. Then suddenly she stood still, pj. 
rectly in her path, peered out through the bushes to 
gleaming eyes. Her heart hammered a tattoo, just as 
on the day when Policeman O’Leary’s hand fell on her 
shoulder as he caught her stealing violets. Only this wag 
worse . . . it suffocated her . . . Instinctively she turned 
back toward the house . . . then paused. 

Beasts of prey without . . . beasts of prey within! 

No, she would not go back. She mustered all her 
courage to make a dash past the place where the animal 
stood ready to spring. But her courage failed her. And 
as she passed the spot where the men were hidden, growl. 
ing in imitation of the bear, she fainted. The joke ceased 
to be a joke. Henri rushed to her, picked her up and 
started toward the house. 

“Never before have I played a dirty trick on a woman,” 
he murmured. “I am very, very sorry.” 

Her eyes opened. He was bending over her. His face - 
was all that she saw; and in his eyes there was a great 
tenderness . . . wiping away her anger, even wiping away 
her fears. 

“Please trust me,” he whispered. 
let me take you home.” 


“I’m so sorry. And 


The tenements astir. Bedding hanging owt 
Milk bottles taken in. Be 
draggled tom-cats meowing at closed doors. Dinner pails 
being filled. Men going to work. Startling to see a 
Rolls-Royce drive up! Strangely out of place. No decent 
hour either for a “decent” girl to be coming home. Buzz- 
ing . . . gossip. 

“What would you expect of a girl who: would steal?” 

She pays no attention to the neighbors, will not even 
allow Henri Beriot to accompany her to her door. For 
she knows a storm must break. But before he leaves she 
promises to see him again—and soon. Completely for- 
given? Of course. 

Steaming coffee gulped down. A mustache wiped off 
on the back of Father O’Neil’s hand. A choking feeling 
in his throat. HIS girl . . . out all night. No...h 
didn’t believe her story. Who would? A daughter of his 
being brought home in a high-priced, new-fangled foreign 
car. By a foreigner at that. He was through with her 
. . . let her clear out of the house. 

“Get to your room. I don’t want to lay me eyes on 
yer. 

Steaming coffee . . . sweet smell. She rushes past the 
table and into her own room, hunger gnawing. 

The door handle of her bedroom turning slowly, cat 
tiously. Her mother. How precious! How tender! A 
cup of coffee in her hand . . . creamed . . . sugared. 

“For you.” 

“Me heart’s darling . . .” Mona’s arms around her- 
mother’s neck. “You believe me, don’t you?” 

“You know that I do.” 

“Thank God . . . oh, thank God.” 

The ache in her heart stopped. The one person on 
earth who honestly knew her, knew her for what she was, 
believed in her. 

And Stanley . . . When he heard would he, too, be 
lieve? Somehow it didn’t matter. Stanley seemed fat 
off, like the distant clanging of a bell in the church 
steeple. One listened a moment drowsily . . . then. .- 

A waft of perfume through the air. The scent of yellow 
roses. And she was not so sure that Stanley did not 
matter. She was even less sure when an hour later she 
sat beside him on the cart, high laden with its masse 
of flowers. He was part of her life, as indispensable 
sunlight .. . used to him .. . always there when she 
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against his lips— the rose and their kiss as one. 
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Irvin S. Cobb’s Advice 


As Told in an Interview with 


GOVE HAMBIDGE 


DON’T want to be held up in an article as an 
example of a successful man and then asked to give 
the reasons of my success for the edification of 
others,” said Irving Cobb when he had greeted me. “So 
much of that stuff, to put it in the most expressive word, 
is bunk. ‘Honesty, industry, perseverance—don’t watch 
the clock, young man, and you'll succeed!’—that kind 
of thing. I notice that the bosses keep a rather watchful 
eye on the clock themselves—especially when it comes 
around time for lunch or the afternoon golf game.” 
I made a solemn promise, therefore, not to hold him 
up as an example of honesty, 
industry or perseverance. 
“But,” I said, “I would 
like to have you tell me how 
you broke into journalism 
and fiction writing in the 
first place, and anything else 
you will about your work.” 
“TI did not start out to be 
a newspaper man at all, but 
an illustrator,” he said. “I'd 
rather not use the word 
‘journalism,’ by the way; 
let’s call it newspaper work. 
“T had a favorite uncle in 
Paducah, Kentucky, who 
used to write for the local 
paper. He wrote two things: 
obituaries and humorous 
paragraphs—barbed humor- 
ous paragraphs. He did it 
for nothing because he loved 
to do it. When I was a 
youngster I used to go 
around to the newspaper 
plant a good deal with him, 
and I suppose I very early 
got the smell of printer’s ink 
well into my system. 
“So it was natural, when I 
found that my family, for 
financial reasons, couldn’t let 
me take an education, that I 
should start to work in a 
newspaper office. That was 


when I quit school at six- RNIN _S. COBB, by adoption, a member of 

the Blackfoot Tribe, speaks of Indian pow- 
to be cut out for a lawyer, wows as familiarly as you or I would speak of a 
but I had been drawing family dinner party. 


teen. I was then supposed 


pretty much all the time 

and thought a newspaper 

would give me a good chance to prosecute my talents in art, 
perhaps as a cartoonist, to begin with. 

“However, I found out soon enough that I could not 
make any money at that, and I drifted into writing news. 
Finally I came to New York on a chance, without any 
job in prospect, and succeeded in getting on the Evening 
Sun. I soon specialized in humor, or alleged humor, and 
eventually, but years later, began to write fiction. 
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“At that time I was on the city staff of the New York 
Evening World. I was a busy enough person—doing 
special and routine assignments; handling my share of 
the ‘rewrite’ inside the office; covering most of the big 
criminal trials, which involved doing several simul- 
taneously; writing a page of what was alleged to be 
humor for the Sunday World and for the McClure 
Syndicate; and every week turning out a number of 
shorter so-called humorous articles for the magazine page 
of the Evening World.” 

As he talked he leaned back in a comfortable chair, 
smoking, as usual, a cigar, 
He wore a linen smock, a 
blue one today, with a wide 
leather belt engirthing his 
ample middle. Wearing that 
smock is not an affectation 
but a_ sensible habit—so 
downright sensible as to have 
taken, I imagine, some cour- 
age in the beginning. Above 
the smock was the famous 
Cobb face—a rather melan- 
choly face, I thought, as the 
faces of most humorists are 
somehow touched with mel- 
ancholy, large, somnolently 
powerful, yet flashing con 
tinually into expressive life. 

On all four sides of us, in 
the study, that he character- 
istically prefers to call his 
office, were American In- 
dian relics, of which Mr. 
Cobb is an ardent collector. 
Nestling near my hand, for 
instance, was a recently ac- 
quired human hip-bone, with 
a small arrowhead, a veno- 
mous small arrowhead, stick- 
ing in it; and there were 
war-dryums and _  tom-toms 
and gorgeous beadwork moc- 
casins and robes, and scalp- 
ing knives and _ medicine 
bags and peace pipes and 
tomahawks, each object rich 
from association with some 
stirring event or some famous 
Indian character. Irvin Cobb 
has himself been made, by 
adoption, a member of the 
Blackfoot tribe, and he speaks of Indian powwows 4 
familiarly as you or I would speak of a family dinner party. 

“Until I reached the age of thirty-five,” he went on t 
relate, “I had never written a short story. I was (00 
busy with newspaper work. Then I wrote my first story 
on a bet. That was about fifteen years ago—and since 
then I’ve done very little else, except a lot of fishing and 
hunting and considerable traveling and plenty of lecturing. 
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when he 
wrote his first piece of fiction. 


Cobb in his early newspaper days 


“That first story was ‘The Escape of Mr, Trimm, and 
I sometimes think it was the best story I ever wrote. It 
Was suggested to me by the trial I was reporting, in Fed- 
eral Court, of a famous financier, a man who practically 
conducted his own defense, and who kept his nerve and 
his wits even when he was found guilty and sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment at hard labor. I said to my- 
self that this man would never serve out his sentence; he 
would find a way to beat the law. And he did find just 
such a way. 
: “On the concluding day of the trial I fell to wondering 
just what could defeat the will of a man such as this man 
was. Then and there an idea jumped into my head: and 
that idea is the central idea of ‘The Escape of Mr. 
Trimm.’ 

“T suppose vanity had as much as anything else to do 
with the wager that I could write a straight fiction story 
and sell it to a first-class magazine. But not until six 
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months later did I get the time to do it. I was 
going on a vacation then. It was not much of a 
vacation, because I had to keep a column alive 
while I was away, but I sat down and wrote the 
story and sold it without much trouble. It was 
another year before I had time to do any more 
fiction. Then I wrote two stories, and sold them. 
Forthwith I gave up my weekly pay envelop for 
the less certain but more alluring profession of 
free-lance writing.”’ 

All of which sounds very simple. But keep 
in mind that behind that first piece of straight 
fiction of Cobb’s lay approximately twenty years 
of arduous work as a newspaper man, during 
which he had become highly trained in the craft 
of writing and had acquired an immense fund of 
wisdom about his fellow beings. Like a skilled 
clock-maker, he knew by then how to take men 
and women apart and put them together again 
so they would tick. 

Fiction writing is without doubt one of the 
most fascinating, as well as remunerative, games 
in the world; but it is not a game to be entered 
upon with an airy casualness. Before any one, 
man or woman, can write good fiction, he has to 
sweat some blood—and a good deal more after 
he gets started. 

We got to talking of this, and of the young 
people who start out in the game so easily, so 
numerously and with such high hopes. I had 
told Mr. Cobb that I wanted particularly to get 
some advice from him for beginners. 

“It sometimes seems to me,” he commented, 
“that every man, woman and child in the United 
States wants to write and is certain he or she 
or it can write. ‘You know,’ a young fellow 
remarks offhandedly, ‘I think I'll become a 
writer. Why, I wrote an essay the other day, 
and everybody told me it was wonderful. | 
think I'll just sit down this morning and dash 
off a story and send it to one of the big maga- 
zines.” 

“That expression, ‘dash off a story,’ gives 
me the pip!”’ Mr. Cobb said with less regard for 
elegance than force. “I never dashed off a story 
in my life, and in my opinion any story that is 
dashed off is bound thereby to be worthless. A 
story is like a loaf of bread; if the ingredients 
are slapped together and the dough is kneaded hastily, the 
bread is full of raw and indigestible and unsavory lumps; 
but if it is kneaded and kneaded and kneaded with pains- 
taking care, the bread comes out sweet and smooth and 
vitalized. 

“IT have seen a good many manuscripts by would-be 
authors, and what most impresses me about them is the 
extraordinary slovenliness and lack of care they show. 
There are stupid inconsistencies; facts do not check up; 
a character is called Marion in one place, Miriam in 
another, and Mary Ann in a third; punctuation is care- 
less, and typewriting is often abominable. I can safely 
say I have never seen an amateur story that shows one- 
tenth the care and thought that I, or any other accepted 
professional writer, think it essential to put on a story 
before I would show it to an editor. And if that care 
and thought are necessary for an accepted writer with 
a waiting market, how much [Continued on page 113} 
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FIRM, sweetly pitched contralto voice floated on the 
A velvet air from somewhere out of the jungle. 
“O yo! O yo!” 

It was a woman’s voice carrying the melody: 
nata of work of the mountains. 

Brailey, picking his way along the narrow path, pulled 
in his horse to listen. 

“O vo! ombé! O bimbé, ombé!” 

Now and again came the sound of the machete, hack- 
ing, cutting, doing its daily task as the indispensable hand 
tool of the tropics. 

“Ay val yoho! hola!” 

There was a freedom, a lilt of happiness in the voice 
of this singer fresh to Brailey’s ears. The voice seemed 
somewhere ahead. He spurred his horse forward. 

A by-path led through the tangle of trees and vines to- 
ward the sound of the voice. Brailey turned into the 
path. He was ever eager to make new acquaintances, 
learn more of these island people, with their primitive and 
often barbaric customs. 

The jungle thinned along the by-path. Horse and 
rider passed into a grove of coffee trees that, in turn, thin- 
ned out into a clearing. This clearing was dominated by 
royal palms. In the bright flood of sun their smooth, fine- 
grained trunks shone dazzlingly white. Four giant palms 
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rose where the brink of the mountain dropped towards the 
Carribean; others formed a colonnade that led almost to 
the very door of a thatched rancho, then widened into a 
grove that embraced and sheltered the latticed home. 

Tied at the side of the house was a horse which Brailey 
recognized as the property of a white man by its American 
cavalry saddle. It was freshly lathered, indicating that 
its rider had just dismounted. 

He reined his own horse, and sat hesitating. That sing- 
ing voice was silent now, but a clatter of voices sounded be- 
hind the rancho. Suddenly a bearded man came into view, 
backing away from the house yet protesting at each step. 

Behind him, facing Brailey, was a woman aiming a rifle, 
fearlessly, as though it were but a plaything. 

“Get out, you white man! You disgrace your color!’ 
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The woman flung these words at him, not angrily but 
as if stating a simple fact. The white man hopped back 
nimbly. 

“But Senorita! You refuse to understand. 
is most honorable,” he insisted weakly. 

Brailey, unobserved by the 
man, drew close behind him, im- 
mensely amused by the scene, 
and watched the actions of this 
young woman whose splendid 
voice had led him out of his way. 

There was the lure of strange- 
ness—of something hidden—in 
her face. The eyes were gray- 
brown, large, intelligent, even 
now sparkling with a hint of mad 
gaiety. The face bore the mo- 
bile power of the character ac- 
tress. The silken gold of her 
hair, lips red as 
sunrise suggested 
fire if not passion. 

She kept up her 
rapid torrent of . 
abuse of the in 
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truder, her words nicely chosen, each phrase a cut, spoken 
apparently not in fear or with violence, rather in sarcastic 
intolerance. 

“No! a thousand times no! 
mine!” She said with a body-revealing bewitching ges- 
ture. She seemed to want to make the man deeply regret 
what he coveted. 

“Go! And never come back!” She flung aside her rifle, 
and drew her machete. 

At the sight of the knife the man dived frantically to 
his saddle-bags and pulled out a pistol. 

Brailey saw a triumphant smile flitter across the cool 
face of the woman. 

“Oh, come! Knock off, you two!” he cried sharply and 
thrust himself between them. 

The man and woman realized instantly that there was 
a witness. For a native to kill a white man while another 
white man was present, was destruction, suicide, nothing 
less. So both lowered their weapons. 

“Hello Brailey!” said the white man, 
barrassed apologetic face. 
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Tropical Girl whose 


BEAUTY was DANGER 


the ridiculous Brailey would . \e 
find in the situation. .? 
“The damned tiger cat was ‘ 


trying to assassinate me, he 
explained in English. 

“Yes,” Brailey drawled 
“Narrow scratch, Roundtree.” 

The young woman looked at Brailey searchingly. 
Then, seemingly satisfied with the result of her calculating 
scrutiny, she laughed good-humoredly, and put her 
machete into the leather scabbard at her waist. There 
was something about this lanky, black-haired man—an 
tasy grace, a readiness to smile—that reassured her. 

In fact, he was smiling at her now, quizzically; com- 
pletely without the covert desire she so often saw in the 
eyes of other white men on the island who did not know 
her. Too, she noted, he was keeping a cautious eye on 
that other man, slyly clambering on his horse. 

“Senorita, do you know Senor Brailey?” asked Round- 
tree in an attempt at bluff heartiness, to show he was 
feady to forget the incident. 





The Romance of a Mysterious 
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“If he’s like you, I'd rather not.” She was too proud 
and too sure of her estimate of Roundtree to accept his 
advance. But her eyes belied her words. She looked into 
Brailey’s eyes boldly, daringly, then dropped her gaze to 
her poor clothes and naked legs. 

“By God! She’s trying to rope you,” Roundtree ex- 
claimed, with a short, grim laugh. 

Brailey’s helmet was off at the instant. He had caught 
that drop of the eyes, the flush of shame at her poverty. 

He swung to the ground, offered her his hand, and with 
a courtly bow addressed her with an old Castilian phrase 
of polite speech: “I place myself at your feet, Senorita.” 

She stared at him in utter surprise; concluded his po- 
liteness was deferential, and then gave him a lady’s 
drawing room answer: 

“Senor, I kiss your hand.” 

At the same time she made a curtsy of the grand 
manner, holding her skirt at each finger tip as though it 
were wide brocade. 

“La Senorita Minerva, at your service,” called the co 
servant Roundtree, a sarcastic grin on his lips. “Widely 
known as La Machetera.” 

At this interruption she flared, and was again a woman 
of the mountains: “Yes, I’m also the Wild Woman. The 
Witch, too. And the fastest coffee picker of the hills. 
My hands are honest hands.” 

Here she shot a look at Roundtree as she held up her 
strong brown hands. “And clean!” she emphasized with 
heaving breast. 
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“Permit me to say you have a fine voice. I heard you 
singing at your work. No cantadore in all the coffee 
country leads the pickers with such music.” 

Brailey said this to mollify her. She ignored his re- 
mark and impatiently motioned the two men to go their 
way. 


HE two men rode on in single file along the slender 
path, which was a mere guiding thread strung down 
the mountain. 

Brailey was profoundly distressed. He knew the 
tropics; that luxuriant exuberance of nature which, with 
rare refinement. of cruelty, seemed to crush mankind, 
throw it down, while it raised plant life to its highest 
forms of development. He felt he had just seen another 
example of nature’s cruelty in the discovery of that rare 
and magnificent bit of human structure in such surround- 
ings as to make that magnificence pitiful. This wild 
woman, almost a girl, was like a strong and beautiful 
tree planted on the tip of a barren mountain, exposed to 
every gale and inevitably destined to be uprooted and 
thrown a ruin among the mass of valley trees. Already 
this hungry rat, Roundtree, was nibbling at the roots. 

Brailey turned in his saddle, looked back where the 
wild woman stood at the foot of a palm, completing a 
picture more beautiful than fancy could devise. 

Roundtree caught the glance but not the mood of 
Brailey. 

“Pride is the only thing these people have. Pride, and 

their jealous hatred of the white man. 
Most of them are a lot of degenerate 
half-breeds at best. Yet they ape at 
being pure Castilian. Riffraff! Born of 
pirates, adventurers, Indians, negroes— 
a sweet lot!” concluded Roundtree 
sourly. 

“Yes?” Brailey waited for the lie that 
would be forthcoming. He suspected that 
Roundtree had been defeated in an 
amorous pursuit. Yet there might be 
more to it, and he hoped to worm out the 
truth about this extraordinary woman. 

Roundtree he knew for what he was: 
a nomad who had come to wealth on the 
island. His riches had been slowly ac- 


Yims tense silence of 

the forest was relieved 

now and then by the sound 

of the machete, hacking, 
cutting. 
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cumulated through wily deals in government land cop. 
cessions; sinking coast cargoes for the insurance. peddling 
fighting henchmen at so much a head to this revolutionist 
or that; and he was now reduced, by a change in the old 
order, to occasionally selling stolen coffee. All in all, he 
had followed the custom of the country, and risen as such 
men rise everywhere. 

Brailey had been sent to the island by a company with 
a concession that failed for lack of capital. Then he took 
over some of the lands at the time coffee doubled in its 
world price; and now, with his hopes high as the sun, 
he was fighting the jungle, its myriad parasites, home- 
sickness, liquor, tornadoes. He was making one of the 
last stands of youth, while he dreamed of finding hap- 
piness in outdoor work. 

Waiting for Roundtree’s lie about the woman, he won- 
dered why a man so rich, and with a past that must 
have created many enemies, was riding without protec- 
tion. A hand out of the pathside, the sweep of a machete. 
and the trick was done. That haughty beauty of the 
royal palm canuco could have done it, indeed she would 
have done it but for his presence. 

“T was down the coast, beyond Paradis, to estimate a 
coffee crop, and on my way back | stopped for a cup of 
coffee. The woman lit into me like a fury about an old 
debt. You know how they are. None of them can 
count higher than the two roosters in a cock-fight.” 

Brailey baited him with the lines of an old ballad: 












If she be not fair to me 
What care I how fair she be' 


“Come now! Of course I’m not blind. She's bang-up 
on style. But it wasn’t that, I give you my word of 
honor!” protested Roundtree. 

“She is the best looker and the first real human being 
I’ve seen lately,” insisted Brailey. 

Roundtree shot a glance of suspicion at the sedate 
young man: “Better forget where she lives. She thinks 
she’s a pure Castilian and she is not to be had for the 
asking like the others. No, indeed! Nothing short of 
passing before the priest will interest that lady.” 

“Yes? Thanks!” 

“Anyway, from what [ hear, that advice is needless.” 

Brailey smiled, though not so easily. This was a refer- 
ence to Dolly Wilser, a peach-blossom English girl, who 
was visiting her brother on one of the sugar plantations, 
On the Island, where the whites were counted by dozens, 
each knew every one’s affairs, and above all those of sex, 
legitimate and otherwise. That the gossip cauldron also 
had been bubbling about Roundtree’s attentions to this 
overseas beauty, as well as his own, Brailey was aware. 
He was not proud of the competition. 

The two riders now came to the foot of the mountains. 
The path left its narrow confines and rambled into the 
sands and boulders of the shore. They 
stopped to water their horses in a waterfall 
that came rollicking down a gorge to lose 
itself at the very edge of the beach. 

Brailey surveyed with new interest the 
wondrous green mass of mountain and 
jungle above them. There was no hint or 
trace of the path it had taken them an hour 
to descend. 

“After you know it, such a country gets 
on your nerves,” remarked Roundtree. “Se 
quiet, yet so alive. Eyes are hidden behind 
every thicket. Nothing can happen in it 
but it is known almost at once for miles 
about. By night it will be known every- 
where, told by signal fires and messengers, 
that you and I had a row with 
Machetera.”’ 

“You and I?” Brailey stiffened. ; 

“Oh, well, you were there.” Roundtrees 
eyes shifted uneasily. 
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“] happened by, and a good thing for 
I did.” 

“All right,” agreed Roundtree hastily. 

“But people don’t often just happen by 

per place,” he added darkly. 

He mounted his horse. “Let’s ride on.” <# 

“T’m going to have a swim. Better join 












“No. Don’t care to make myself a 
target for sharks and barracudas.” 

Brailey took a towel out of his saddle- 
bags, threw off his clothes and jumped 
into the sea. As he swam through its 
sky surface, he saw Roundtree riding 
down the beach, looking 
around now and _ again. 
Brailey laughed. Roundtree 
wanted to be sure he was not 
dedging back to visit La 
Machetera. 

Well, why not? It paid to 
know these natives who re- 
fused to work on certain saint 
days for fear their eyes would 
drop out; who cured fever by 
standing between two live 
trees in the dark of night, be- 
lieving the fever shook itself 
into one of the trees. 

Brailey swam in, washed 
the salt water from his body 
in the tiny river, dressed, and 
was walking to catch his horse 
browsing at a thicket near the 
shore, when he heard a low 
call from the shadows: 

“Ay yal” 

The voice of La Mache- 
tera! It thrilled him. . There 
was something personal in this 
call. She was standing near 
a boulder, quite hidden from 
any observer along the beach. 
Her hand was held up in 
warning. 

“Listen! I must speak 
quickly and then you are to 
goon. I followed you to tell 
you why Senor Roundtree 
came. He is a bad man, you 
must know. He says he loves 
me. He may, but what he 
wants most is my land, to 
have me leave it,’ this my 
most beautiful home. If | 
leave it, I lose my title. That 
is the law.” 

“But you have so little 
land, Senorita.” 










































I hope to find out: that I 
have much more land. I may tell you another time. 
And if there’s more land for me, look to your titles, 
Senor, for we are almost neighbors.” 
_ This remark doubled Brailey’s interest. He knew how 
involved the boundary question was pertaining to lands 
once held under old Spanish grants, and later affected by 
new laws. With the higher prices for coffee these moun- 
tains, which in former years were valued only for timber, 
had become the subject of much litigation. He could not 
afford to lose the years he had spent in conquering the 
Jungle. He began to question her. 

‘No, no! Another time. Now you must go. He is 
Watching, waiting for you.. He may ask you to be a 
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“Then why does he wish it? Brailey not only fought the jungle—he had a furious set-to with 
He may know definitely what Roundtree when a cargo of corn was lost. 


witness that I attacked him. Anything to get me off the 
land. Try to have me arrested. Hurry! Go!” 

“I’m obliged to you, and if there’s an opportunity I 
promise to be a good witness,” said Brailey, reaching out 
to shake hands, as an evidence of his earnestness. As she 
was laying her hard nervous fingers in his, a stone under 
foot slipped and she fell toward him. For a moment that 
round, full-breasted body was against his. He felt the 
warmth of her breath—-saw a melting in her eyes. 

She quickly recovered her balance, and the next mo- 
ment she was in the bush, mischievously looking into 
Brailey’s flushed face. 

She put fingers to her lips [Continued on page 90] 
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ACK DUNN, owner of the Baltimore 

Baseball Club, who sent intc the 

Majors, Babe Ruth, Lefty Groves, Ernie 
Shore and other stars. 


. GARMENT worker was lost to the 
A clothing business when Jack Dunn, of 
Baltimore, put Babe Ruth into baseball. 

As a boy, Babe never dreamed of being 
a big league Ball player. From the time he 
was seven years old until he was nineteen, he 
was hidden behind the walls of an industrial 
school, learning to be a tailor. He had never 


' \ 


seen a professional game and had only the : 


vaguest idea of what organized baseball meant. 
As he admitted to the writer on his first trip 
south with the Baltimore Orioles, he had never 
heard of the American and National Leagues 
until a stranger appeared at the school and 
told him he was to get one hundred dollars a 
month to play baseball. That was Babe 
Ruth’s greatest thrill. For three nights he 
couldn't sleep. 


ABE RUTH'S début with the Orioles fur- 

nishes one of the most interesting chapters 
in the career of Jack Dunn, perhaps the greatest 
discoverer of baseball talent in the annals of the 
sport. It was early in the winter of 1913 that 
Brother Gilbert, baseball coach at Mt. St. 
Joseph’s College in Baltimore, told Jack of a 
tall, wiry lad at St. Mary’s Industrial School, 
located several miles from St. Joseph’s. He 
said the boy had been hitting the ball hard 
in games in the school yard. 

“He’s a left-hander who was catching when 
| saw him,” said Brother Gilbert, “but he 
also pitches, plays first, short and the outfield. 
Run over in the spring and look at him.” 

Dunn didn’t wait until spring. Probably 
the phenomenon of a left-hand catcher turned 
his steps toward St. Mary’s. At the school the 
baseball magnate was taken to the classroom 
where the present Sultan of Swat was enjoying 
a sly chew he had borrowed from a visitor. 

Brother Paul, in charge, asked for George 
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RODGER H. PIPPEN 
Sports Editor, The Baltimore News 


Herman Ruth to stand up and 
come forward. 

A heavy-featured, wiry lad of 
about 155 pounds arose. 

“George,” said Brother Paul, 
as Ruth slouched forward in his 
characteristic way, “this is Mr, 
Dunn, who has heard about your 
hitting balls over the wall out 
here.” 

The Oriole leader took one 
sweeping look as he extended his 
hand. 

“I have never seen you play, 
Ruth,” he declared, “but I like 
your looks. If you want to play 
ball, I'll gamble on a railroad 
ticket to the training camp in 
North Carolina. I know you'll 
win.” 

“Yes sir,” responded the boy. 
“T can hit and I want to go.” 

In two minutes, Ruth, the fa- 
mous slugger of today, signed his 

first baseball contract. The paper stipu- 
lated that he was to get one hundred 
dollars a month. 

When Dunn returned home with 
Ruth’s contract, he’ made’ this prediction 
in announcing his find to the local papers: 

“IT have the greatest looking prospect 
I ever saw, and I haven’t seen him in 
uniform.” 

When the day came for Ruth to go 
south with the Birds, all the boys in St. 
Mary’s came to the gate to cheer him 
off. 

“There goes our ball club,” piped one 
little fellow. 

And that remark was baseball’s big- 
gest mouthful. If you doubt it, ask the 
New York fans. 

When Ruth got into his Oriole uniform 
that spring and hit that ball over the 
corn field the first time up, Jack was like 
a child with a new toy. 

“He'll startle the baseball world if he 
doesn’t turn out to be a rummy or if he 
isn’t a nut,” he whispered to the reporters 
from Baltimore watching Ruth’s work- 
out. 

Dunn has never had reason to regret 
his prophecy. 

Down south, in Fayetteville, N. C., 4 
town which at the time didn’t sport even 
a street car, Ruth was a boy on a picnic. 

Most of his life he had been in the 
industrial school, learning to be a tailor 
and never dreaming of wealth and fame. 
lo him a dollar was a fortune. j 

He arose every morning at five @ 
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JACK DUNN, wo, Among Other Finds, 
Signed Babe Ruth for $100 a Month 


Fayetteville to ride to the railroad station in the hotel 
bus. At another time he borrowed a horse and rode into 
a drugstore to buy the animal a drink. Once he stuck 
his head out of the hotel elevator and would have been 
killed except for some quick thinking and acting by the 
operator. These childlike acts brought him his nickname 
“Babe.” 
Babe’s First Home Run 

HE first time at bat in a game between the Oriole 

regulars and Yanigans, he crashed out a home run, the 
ball sailing over a corn field which lay back of right. 
Jack Dunn said he had never seen a ball hit so far. I 


ABE in his teens. A remarkable 
photograph of Ruth taken at 
the time Jack Dunn found him 
on the diamond of St. Mary’s 
Industrial School, near Baltimore. 


OTHER GILBERT, who as baseball coach of 
Mount St. Joseph's College, Baltimore, ‘‘tipped 
off’’ Jack Dunn to the swatting powers of Babe. 


It was close to four hundred feet. 
If slow motion pictures of that first home run were 
available and were shown with pictures of Babe at the 
present time, the action would be identical. 
Babe didn’t develop or acquire that long, free swing; 
that perfect coordination of eye and muscle; that getting 


measured the distance. 


the full weight of his body behind his drive. He had 
his perfect move when he began playing ball at the age 
of nine. He brought it with him to professional ball 
from St. Mary’s. His talents were a gift, needing only 
development. 

He wasn’t a catcher in school, as Brother Gilbert had 
told Jack. He had been behind the bat the day Brother 
Gilbert saw him because the regular receiver was hurt. 
Pitching was his regular task and it was as a hurler that 
he won a berth with the Orioles that first spring in camp. 


Confident from the Start 


T SCHOOL Ruth had been the big noise, the idol. He 

knew the other boys looked to him when visiting teams 
were permitted to play, and was inspired to make good. 
He was confident and cocky when he put on his Oriole 
uniform the first day and his first blow out of the lot got 
him off to a running start. That supreme confidence has 
never left Babe. His natural swing and his belief in him- 
self have carried him from his one hundred dollars a 
month to his seventy thousand dollars a year. Once, several 
years ago, when the public was [Continued on page 78] 
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In Which 
THE YOUNGER SET 
Pauses ¢o Take 
Terrified Look 
AT— CONSEQUENCES 


a 


HE city of Millport, though properly pro 

gressive in the matter of playgrounds 

parks and paving, couldn’t quite decide 
whether to be shocked or boastful over the fact 
that when it came to flappers, cake-eaters, jellv 
beans and finale hoppers it was right there with 
New York. 

Outstanding examples of the younger genera- 
tion were Dick Newton and Sudy (Suds) Har- 
per. They were always together, these two, and 
if their performances in public were any indica- 
tion of what they did when no one was around- -well, 
imagination could with decency go no further. To be ac- 
cused of speeding while under the influence of corn whisky 
was nothing more than a lark to these young “steppers” 
who had openly announced their indignation that their 
parents had not permitted them to have “the thrill” oi 
spending a night in jail. 

For with Sudy and Dick everything was decided by the 
question: “Does it or does it not thrill?” Taking life on 
high, they submitted all activity, pleasure, interest and ex- 
perience to this acid test, and by a simple matter of elimi- 
nation excluded from their attention anything or anybody 
that was a “flat tire,” a “dumb-bell” or “all wet.” 

For this reason they would have none of Sybil Todd, 
much to the relief, of course, of Sybil’s mother. 

“You can’t imagine what a blessing it is to me that you 
don’t go with that terrible young crowd,” Mrs. Todd said 
to her pretty blonde daughter one day. “Why last evening 
at the Country Club I saw Sudy Harper in the conserva- 
tory with that dreadful Newton boy. And, my dear, she 
and Dick sat in the same chair with their arms around 
each other. Right in plain view, Sybil. Indecent! Brazen, 
I call it. And as I said to Mrs. Walker, I certainly am 
glad that you and her Charlie haven’t any of these modern 
ideas. It would break my heart if you were like Sudy 
Harper.” 

And since Sybil and Sudy were in type and tempera- 
ment as far apart as the poles, Mrs. Todd’s heart stood 
a fair chance of remaining intact. For whereas Sybil, 
with her blue eyes and nimbus of ash-blonde hair, was 
what is known as a sweet girl, Sudy was the epitome of 
the flapper spelled with a capital F. 

Minus Sybil’s gentle curves, she had a figure that was 
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** OHE and Dick sat with their arms around 


each other, right in plain view. Indecent! 
Brazen, I call it,’’ said Mrs. Todd. 


as slim and alert and sun-tanned as a boy’s and no more 
inhibitions about exposing it than a pollywog in a pond. © 
Her hair of red-gold persisted in clustering in duck curls 
all over her head despite the fact that she had it barbered 
by the same tonsorial expert who applied the shears to 
Dick's. Like a boy she could golf, tennis, drive a car 
make a dive with clean-cut precision. But, unlike a boy, 
she put mascara on her lashes and used a lipstick to such 
excess that her mouth bloomed like a passion flower 
the oval of her olive face. 

“Kiss you? I’m damned if I do,” Dick would some- 
times say. “Not till you wash some of that war paint off 
your lips. Last time I kissed you I looked as if I'd 
dipped the old phiz in Mater’s nail polish.” 

Such remarks, made in so loud a voice that any one 
listening couldn’t help but hear, had done much towards 
augmenting the malodorous reputation of Dick Newton 
and his “Suds’”—she who rolled her stockings, wore am 
anklet and sometimes carried a flask in a cleverly com 
trived pocket just below her knee. 

As for Dick, black of hair, broad of shoulder and taper 
ing of waist, he was the bane of the motorcycle cops 4 
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the horrible example which Charles Walker, Senior, often 
held up before the gaze of his heir and son. 

“Tm glad it’s Sybil Todd and not that fast, immodest, 
Cgaret smoking, booze drinking Sudy Harper that you've 
chosen as a companion, my boy. I always feel safe when 
I know you're calling on Sybil. Thank God, there’s one 
girl at least in this town who has retained the ideals of 
{tue womanhood as well as the length of her hair. And 
as for that Dick Newton—well, if I ever caught you 
“arousing around with that worthless whipper-snapper, 
'd disinherit you, young man.” 

However, Charlie’s inheritance was in no jeopardy since 

k considered him a rusted oil can and bluntly told him 
when he applied for membership in the dancing club 
that Dick had organized. 


“Nothing stirring. The 
nomicker of my club is 
Pep. P-e-p pepper. And 
the sold-out sign is hang- 
ing up for all applicants 
who aren’t worthy of the 
name. No flat tires ad- 
mitted, savvy?” Thus had 
Dick, the horrible example, 
explained. 
And so Charlie had to 
be content with Sybil— 
Sybil, who was soft and 
slim and sweet and who 
gave him such - troubled, 
tremulous glances when they were sitting in some 
still, dark place alone. 
“T’ve never told Sybil about life,” Mrs. Todd 
said to her good friend, Mrs. Walker, one day. 

“Nor have I told Charlie. There are some things youth 
learns soon enough. I don’t want my boy wise and hard 
and disillusioned like that Richard Newton.” 

Mrs. Walker agreed, with a nod of approval. 

And, indeed, Dick prided himself on being “hep.” The 
words inhibition, reaction and complex were glib on his 
tongue and he and Sudy talked of what Mrs. Todd desig- 
nated as “life” as frankly and matter-of-factly as one 
may speak of potatoes. 

Often when Dick had parked his low-slung racer in the 
leafy byways of some country road and he and Sudy were 
lounging there in the dark, they would discuss “things.” 
With her head against the hollow of his casual, encircling 
arm, Sudy would recline there, sometimes smoking, some- 
times talking, and again silent with her gaze fixed on the 
stars. 

“Say, Suds, it’s an awful fate for a care-free hoofer like 
me but I guess I can’t wiggle out of it. Sure as shooting, 
I'll be twosing it up to the altar with little old you some 
day,” Dick would suddenly remark. 

“Say it with jazz, Dickie. It’s a twister all right but if 
I can stand it, I reckon you ought to,” would be the man- 
ner of Sudy’s drawling response. 
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A silence. Then, with his hand roughly tender on her 
mop of curls: 

“Kids?” Dick would query. 

“Oh, a tandem. A girl for you—a boy for me,” she 
would hum, cribbing a line from the song. 

“Have ’em early, huh?” 

The cropped head against his arm would give an af- 
firmative pressure. 

“Righto. Get through with it. Be young with the 
little devils like your Mater and my Dad.” 

This, with variations, was a sample of the manner in 
which they faced what Mrs. Todd called “the sacred 
things of life.” Sex to them was no mysterious, hidden 
business to be mentioned, if at all, with shamed, averted 
eyes, and they could speak of the babies they might have 
some day without a tremor or blush. 

But for the most part, they didn’t speak of them. Con- 
crete activities of the present engaged them far too ar- 
duously to allow much time for contemplation of future 
abstractions. To whittle down their golf scores and learn 
the latest devious innovations of the Charleston were to 
them the immediate tasks. Living for the high-flown 
hilarity of today, they left tomorrow’s sobriety to to- 
morrow, which they agreed would come all too soon. 
time 


elbow. The passion about which poets have dreamed and 
dreaming weaved the magic of their muse, was deme 
by these indefatigable young hoofers under the 
“sheik stuff” and “a parcel of pash.” Biok zically 
admitted its existence in the scheme of things but that 
the blood on occasion may wax hot was to their youthfyl 
sophistication no more a thing to get het up and goofy 
about than bacon’ served with eggs. Love to Dick and 
Sudy did not translate itself into a trembling clasp of 
hands. A chap might get fizzy over any red-hot mama 
that eyed him on the streets; but when it came to love— 
well, love was something you felt for a pal rather than the 
song and dance of a few crimson corpuscles 


F PALSHIP, as Suds and Dick knew it, Charlie and 
Sybil were ignorant. More and more as their jp. 
timacy progressed they found themselves shaken 
awakened, disturbed. In the stillness of the evenings, as 
they sat in the shadows of the. Todd’s vine-clad porch, it 
was inevitable that their hands should touch and touching, 

tremble. For them companionship had never been a thi 
of swift, hot tennis sets and treacherous holes to be made 
in par. In the first place Sybil was no sportswoman, and 
in the second Charlie was the son of a bank president 
who 


“Plenty of believed in kick 
to pay the taxes eight hours of I 
when they’re due,” steady work a day. and 
was Dick’s way of Their only real rec- leat 
expressing a philos- reation was the car my’ 
ophy in which Charlie’s father al- onl 
Suds and others of lowed him to own. an 
their ilk heartily Consequently I 
concurred. “Mean- their association The 
while, who's got was no daylight af- thir 
crédit with the dis- fair. Their hours to- ing 
penser of the gether were evening wh 
poison?” hours when the hus 

Thus, fp, reck- moon hung soft and ‘ 
less and unheeding clear in the heavens hus 
they went their and there was song ‘ 
way. Knowing of nightingale and ‘ 
naught but blithe breath of rose and ‘ 
and singing things jasmine on the air. Yo 
they rode full tilt Everything — in of 
towards the sun, cluding the veiled, voi 
flinging the defiance ,* mysterious sense 
of “catch me if you they had of them- chi 
can” to the shad- selves—conspired to 
ows. trick them. Taught be 

Without reserve to believe that there an 
or abashment they were certain vital all 
flaunted their gay things that people {eg 
modernity before did not discuss, they ir 
the scandalized eyes could only  spec- 
of those who ulate on the forbid- wh 
thought that cer- den, and feel it me 
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ing save their code less moon. ta 
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passed in the words y dpeges only recreation was the car Charlie's father allowed him “Sybil!” wi 
“that is or isn't to own, and everything, including the veiled, mysterious sense Her lips were th 
sporting,’’ they they had of themselves—conspired to trick them. sweet like honey as 
seemed to delight in he took his toll of 0 
being phrased and sermonized as “The Menace of the them one still night in June. They had kissed before, W 
Age.” Say it with jazz had with them supplanted the shyly, quickly, in shame and fear. But this was different. I 
more sentimental “say it with flowers.” To Sybil and About them, in the secluded pergola of her mother’s garden pr 
Charlie and others of their fast disappearing genus, they was the fragrant hush of evening. They had stopped in Ne 
were content to leave palpitations over love. Case- its shadow as a sleepy bird had flung out one last golden x 
hardened as they were, they thought a naked thigh no _ call to its mate. b 


more cause for excitement than an arm exposed at the 


That note! 


[Continued on page 113] 
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a thing 
€ made [ow and gentlemen of the radio audience, Station 


VINA DELMAR 


an, and W | F E broadcasting. The first speaker of the 
esident night will be myself and, darn it, I want to make a 


ed in kick about all this radio business. 

rs of I've read a good deal of stuff written by announcers 
a day. and I’ve always thought while reading it of the girls they 
"al rec- leave behind them when they go forth to grapple with the 
the car mystic mike. Well, I’m one of the girls. Don’t scoff, I’m 
her al- only twenty-four. I look like this from being married to 


own, a radio announcer. "TVHIS is station 


€ ntly It’s no fun, believe me, this being married to a voice. WIFE of 
ciation The women who live in this apartment building with me the Mr. and Mrs. 
ght af- think I’m so fortunate to have my husband home all morn- Gene Delmar 
urs to- ing. Fortunate, blah! At seven o’clock in the evening corporation. 


vening when they sit down to have a pleasant chat with their 


the husbands, all I can do is turn on the radio set. pie on the table. Once | had a lovely fruit salad.all ready 





it and “I don't feel so well this evening,” I can say to my for him. Just imagine my feelings when I switched on 
er husband. the set and heard a woman, whom he had always re- 
5 Song “Station W A B C,” he replies. spected, singing a song which he loathes. Well, there was 
e and Thus encouraged, I may go on: “Well, my head aches.” simply nothing to do but push the fruit salad far back 
e and “... The Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation in New in the ice-box, and run to the store for a package of 
_ York City,” Eugene continues, while I search for a note cheese. And such changes are by no means infrequent. 
- = of sympathy in his Friday nights Eugene closes the station 
veiled, i after an hour of Harold Leonard’s orchestra 
ense . and I feel at the Waldorf. Needless to say, his humor 
them. chilly, too,” I add. is perfect when he comes home. Mine isn’t 
red to At this Eugene because Gene is apt to fall under the spell 
aught becomes alarmed of Mr. Leonard’s violin and linger at the 
there and télls me at once Waldorf after the broadcasting is finished. 
vital all about the first And that on a night when I could get away 
deople feature of the eve- with marshmallow whip! 
, they ning. People who come to see us never wait long 
spec: Hours later, enough for Gene to get home. They spend 
orbid- when the other wo- the evening looking at me and listening to 
el it men and their hus- him—then they go home and say they’ve 
them bands are peace- been visiting the Delmars. 
vearer fully sleeping, I Our little boy thinks that Gene is just a 
or as hear Eugene signing hopeless eccentric who likes to spend his time 
| fin off. Then I look at curled up in a little mahogany box. When 
in te the clock. I know Gene speaks the baby says, “Daddy, Daddy, 
eath- Just how long it will come out!” 

take him to get In our house it is part of the maid’s duty 

home. I wait a to listen to the radio set so that she can tell 

while and then put when to start luncheon going. Occasionally 
was coffee on. she comes to me with fire in her eyes and 
py as We always have vos DELMAR deserted his “mike”’ at says, “Mrs. Delmar, you let them batteries 
ll of something to eat ~ station WABC in favor of short-story run down! Now how can I tell when to put 
fore, when he gets here. writing immediately this dirge by his wife on the potatoes?” 
rent. I can tell by the went to press. That has amused many of my girl friends 
irden program whether or —whose husbands are not radio announcers. 
ed in not I have chosen the midnight snack wisely. He hates In fact I’ve only met one girl with a husband in that 
yiden Sweet things ordinarily, but if there has been a truly good predicament. She was a bride of just a few days who had 
113 tone on the program, it is fairly safe to set a meringue yet to experience the utterly [Continued on page 122] 
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When, After Midnight, Hal 
Found a Lovely Passenger 
in His Car, 

Did He Bid Her Take a 
TAXI? 


AL GILROY pushed through the ornate glass door 

of the Club Ambassador without so much as a 

nodded response to the doorman’s “Good evening, 
sir,’ and stamped fiercely along the curb to the place 
where his expensive phaeton was parked. It wasn’t a 
good evening, anyway. It was two o'clock in the morn- 
ing and Hal was mad, mad clean through. 

“She takes me for a fish, and I am one,” he muttered 
between clenched teeth. “But even a fish knows when 
it’s hooked.” 

He wanted to punch somebody in the nose. That was 
the way he felt. But you can’t punch a lady in the nose, 
and that fact was obvious even to his chaotic senses. Now 
if Enid Anston only had been a man But she wasn't! 

The evasive, insidious scent of jasmine and crushed 
rose petals that always flitted about his nostrils when he 
was near her still tantalized him. He shook his head vig- 
orously as though to throw it off. 

Hal had been in hot pursuit of the man-eating Enid for 
the past three weeks, and during that period he had ac- 
complished from three to four proposals each twenty-four 
hours. A bundle of American Beauties at noon, with an 
“I love you—won’t you be mine?” card to greet her when 
she came from her bath; a corsage of orchids at dinner, 
and a verbal proposal, warmer than the consommé; an- 
other at the theater, and usually a voluminous one at the 
Club Ambassador, the Anclair, or wherever else they went 
for their gin and dancing. 

He had come out of the West with a million dollar 
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patrimony and a desire to see life. A month in New 
York and he met Enid. Then the mad three weeks’ chase 
at the end of which he didn’t care much whether life 
continued or not. ; 

“Enid’s the sort of a girl,” Teddy Harland, who had in- 
troduced them, told him, “who play men merely as a game. 
For God’s sake don’t fall in love with her. It’s the popu- 
lar thing to do, I know. But you're being warned.” — 

“She'll love some man sometime,” Hal answered, a 
ready bitten by the tiny germ. 

“She’s loved a hundred already. But never one for more 
than a week at a stretch.” 
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: OW about some Scotch to warm you?" Hal asked the daring waif. 


**Scotch is 


so common these days,’’ she whispered apologetically. ‘‘Have you any cocoa?’’ 


Of course every one had told him in meticulous detail 
te story of Enid’s single plunge into matrimony. Her 
husband, made despondent by her alleged infidelity, had 
laken seriously to drink. Then a fatuous charge of cruelty 
and she had won an easy divorce and a fairly substantial 
ilimony. 

Hal wasn’t exactly a man of the great open spaces but 
te had come from the northwest where women are sup- 
based to be single in their devotion. For a heavenly fort- 
tight he had thought he was making progress in his court- 
hip and had believed that Enid actually might murmur 

” to his passionate pleas. Now the cruel awakening; 


the rosy dream of three long weeks turned nightmare. 

He had had the first electric shock the night before. 
At the Anclair they had become mixed up with Andy 
Gregg’s party, and even through gin-blurred eyes he saw 
that Enid was “playing up” to Andy. 

He called her for it when she returned to the table after 
a dance that seemed more like a park petting party than 
a Charleston. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” she told him, blowing the smoke 
from a scented cigaret into his face. ‘‘Andy’s an old 
friend. Besides—what of it? I’m not a one man spe- 
cialist.” 
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“They tell me he’s a notorious roué,’’ protested Hal. 

“I think he’s the most interesting man in New York.” 

The tilting apparently ended without leaving any deep 
wounds. But after Hal rather curtly refused Andy’s in- 
vitation to follow his crowd over to the Ambassador, and 
they were left alone, Enid pleaded weariness and asked 
to be taken home. Hal felt a breach between them when 
they were in the taxi and in a vain attempt to retrieve 
her departing affections he had agreed to joi: Gregg’s 
party. His recovery came too late. 

“I’m tired,” Enid said. “And Louise is here from Miss 
Marster’s for the week-end. I ought to go home and see 
that the kid is tucked in.” 

Louise, a younger sister, was Enid’s one soft spot. No 
mother of the early nineties could have been more solic- 
itous of her daughter’s moral welfare. Enid’s own roist- 
ering friends were rarely permitted within gunshot of 
Louise. She didn’t want the kid spoiled, she said, by 
getting in with the wrong crowd. 

Hal had fought against ringing up Enid’s apartment all 
next day. He knew that the way to treat a woman of her 
type was to leave her severely alone until she came back 
of her own sweet accord. But the fear that this theory 
might prove incorrect haunted him cruelly. Finally, at 
dinner time, he caught her on the phone, after three tries, 
and asked if he might see her. 

“Andy Gregg’s throwing a brawl at the Ambassador,” 
she told him. “Come if you like. But if you do come, 
leave the rule book at home. I’m going to do as / please, 
without a thought for you or the Colonial Dames.” 

He had gone in the face of that ultimatum and suffered 
two hours of torture as she danced, cheek against cheek, 
with Andy Gregg, drank more gin than was good for her, 
and left him so entirely to his own devices that presently, 
with very little grace, he excused himself and rushed out 
to his phaeton, resolved not only to renounce Enid, but all 
members of her sex. 

He climbed into the driver’s 
seat, shot the car into gear and 
bowled over to Broadway at a 
speed that should have landed 
him in traffic court. He went by 
his own street in the Sixties and, 
thinking that a rush through the 
early morning air might blow the 
smoke and gin and thoughts of 
Enid out of him, he continued 
on to Seventy-second Street and 
turned over to the Drive. 

He was sick and weary of the 
whole sham of New York. In 
his eagerness to taste life he had 
gotten only a mouthful of bad 
caviar. He had been chasing an 
idol with clay feet. He decided 
he would give up his expensive 
apartment, sell his motor and go 
back to his own country. Damn 
it, he had been crazy about Enid. 
Was yet, he feared. He cursed 
low and viciously and pressed 
the sole of his pump hard on the 
accelerator. 

The car leaped forward sharp- 
ly and then a soft, fluttering 
voice behind him almost made 
him swerve from the Drive. 

“If you’re set on _ suicide,” 
said the voice, “let me out.” 

Startled, he pulled his foot 
from the accelerator and swung 
around. A miracle had occurred in the tonneau. Even in 
the shifting lights of the Drive he saw that he had a very 
lovely passenger. 

‘“‘Where—where in the world did you come from?” 
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t pews door was opened with seeming reluc- 
tance not by the man-eating Enid, but by 
Hal’s lost vision. 


“I guess I fell asleep. Gosh, it’s cold!” She blew into 
her gloved hands. “Where you bound for? Albany?” 

“I was just taking a drive,” he said. “But if you'r 
cold I'll postpone it. Where would you like to go?” 

He pulled the car to a stop under a light and turn 
his full gaze upon her he realized that he had not been 
extravagant in his first appraisal. She sat on the edge of 
the rear seat like a little boy who was embarrassed at 
Sunday call, a small felt toque inadequately covering 4 
mass of wavy blonde hair, an expensive looking fur coat 
reaching up to encircle her neck. 

“I'd like to go anywhere that’s warm,” she answered 
“Anywhere at all. Even’—she laughed in an intriguing 
treble—‘‘even to hell.” 

“Oh, I guess we can do better than that,” he told her. 
“But come around. Don’t be so exclusive. It’s much 
warmer back of the wind-shield.” 

He started to open the door to assist her, but with a 
sudden hoyden-like movement she leaped over the seat 


‘and landed like a ball of fur at his side. 


“Now let’s go quickly,” she requested, ‘‘to some warmer 
climate.” 

For a moment he made no movement to put the car 
back into gear. He was watching the light play over the 
girl’s features. She was only a kid; not twenty, he was 
sure. Perhaps two or three years younger. But the most 
delightful kid he had ever seen. She reminded him of a 
very chilly little kitten that wanted merely a chance 
crawl under somebody’s stove. 

“I don’t know just where to take you,” he said pres 
ently. “Won’t you help me?” 

She shrugged her fur-covered shoulders. “Can't you 
think?” Her voice strove to imitate a street waif. “Ain't 
you got no home?” 

“T have,” he answered. “But—well——’’ 

“Not very well,” she interrupted. “I told you I was 
freezing to death. Anywhere—TI'll go any- 
where, so long as it’s warm.  Br-r-r-r, my 
soul’s aflame but my feet are freezing.” 

He reached back in the tonneau and found 

that the robe he usually carried was missing. 

He again looked at the girl; there was some- 

thing about her entirely incon- 

gruous with her wanton ait 

And yet—he knew he was very 

inexperienced in the ways of 
the big city. 

“Care, until you’re warm, to 
stop over at my place?” he 
asked, not without some hesi- 
tancy. 

“If it’s got steam heat I’d be 
tickled stiff.” 

“Tt’s got steam heat and a 
corking wood fire,”’ he said. “Il 
get something hot for you and 
after you're warmed up’—he 
hastened to impart this infor- 
mation—“I’ll take you where 
you want to go.” be 

“Maybe your piace will do, 
she said. 

Without another word he 
swung the car around and soon 
was moving south faster than 
he had proceeded up the Drive. 

No word was spoken until 
they had sped across Seventy- 
second Street and turned into 
Fifth Avenue. From the mouse 
like quiet of his companion 
half believed she had fallen asleep and he hesitated 10 
disturb her until the promised warmth was near. 

Two blocks from his street she came out of the reverie, 
or whatever she was in, to ask if they were nearly there. 
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my N UNKNOWN girl] 
a : «+ from the shadows of the 
me hesi- : : 
tonneau cried, ‘If you're 

at I'd be set on suicide, let me out.”’ 
t and a 
aid. “I'l “Give me sixty seconds more and I'll have you at the “You haven’t bobbed your hair,” he ejaculated admir- 
you and § house,” he saitl. “I'll telephone for a man to come from _ ingly. 
up”—he f the garage and get the car.” “Not yet. But I will if you want, Mister.” 
is infor- § “You're awfully good to a poor homeless girl.” “TI don’t want you to,” he answered, with decided em- 
u where § As he promised, they pulled up in another minute in phasis. “I’m wearied to death of bobbed-haired women. 

font of his apartment building, not far from Park Ave- You're delightful as you are.” 
will do,” } Mue, and he helped her from the car. He handed the The small wood began to crackle merrily in the big 

lallboy, whose sleepy looks as they entered turned to a fireplace, and she leaned forward to feel the radiance of 
vord he § Precocious grin, a five dollar bill. He unlocked the door _ the blaze. 
and soon to his rooms and she rushed in and flung herself in a deep “Now I’ll get you something that will really warm you,” 
ter than § Wing-chair before the hearth. he said, tossing off his own coat. “How about some 
ie Drive. “Oh-o-0, boy, what a relief! What a relief! You have Scotch?” 
en until § Steam heat, at that.” For just a moment she looked up at him with a queer 
Seventy- ‘Tl have something better than steam heat in a jiffy,” little smile that was almost apologetic. Then she said 
ned into § ht promised, leaning over to arrange some small sticks hurriedly: “I'd rather have something else—if you really 
e mous: § Wider the big log that was already set in the fireplace. wouldn’t mind— Poor Scotch is se common these 
nion Hal § “Take off your things. You'll be warm in a minute.” days.” 
tated to She slipped out of the fur coat to reveal a delightfully “But this isn’t poor Scotch,” he insisted. “I know it 


. reverie, 
y there. 


dim figure in a one-piece boyish-looking garment that he 
thought exactly the sort of thing she should wear, and 
losed her felt hat on the table. 








sounds like a fairy story to say it, but this is pre-war 
stuff. Honestly.” 
She shook her blonde head, [Continued on page 99) 
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How the Cow Towns got 4 


yymphony Orchestra 


By R. B. BOWDEN 


UT in Montana, somewhere west of where the West 
O really begins, the last cowboy rides slowly about 

the last trail herd and sings a new kind of tune, 
a tune which marks the passing of his West of song and 
fancy. 

There has been a great heritage of cowboy chanteys 
from the old Chisholm trail; tunes that for a generation 
calmed the restless cattle that lay bedded under the far- 
flung and star-studded 
canopy of the plains sky; 
songs that were for many 
years the vehicle for 
long recitations of cowboy 
bravado and frontier ro- 
mance. But in Montana 
today the old “cow coun- 
try” lyrics have passed 
with the buffalo and the 
roving Indian, and in this 
last of the frontier states, 
we are humming a new 
set of tunes to the faster 
tempo of our progress. 

It was left to a young 
Montana musician to 
bear this striking witness 
to the passing of the Old 
West. Joseph Adam, a 
curious combination of 
musical genius and execu- 
tive ability, college teach- 
er and concert pianist, 
has hurled the challenge 
that first caused the na- 
tion to smile in disbelief, 
and then applaud his tire- 
less attempt to prove that 
the new world has weld- 
ed with the old world in 
artistic appreciation. 

Joseph Adam gave the 
new Montana an efficient 
and successful symphony 
orchestra. 

Joseph Adam, resisting 
the conventional opinion 
that the old frontiers still 
exist in a mythical wild 


that he hoped to organize a Montana symphony orchestra 
using Montana musicians, and to promote a state tour 
that would make possible the finest of symphony ‘or- 
chestra music for even the most outlying sections of the 
huge state. 

He was not stampeded from his determination 
when friends told him he would commit financial 
suicide and professional hara-kiri if he tried the pre- 

posterous scheme of fur. 
nishing a modern sym- 
phony orchestra to people 
who were still supposed 
to be whistling the horn- 
pipes and humming the 
melody of “Susanna” 
that their forefathers had 
learned on the Bozeman 
trail of 64. 

As professor of piano 
and head of the music 
department of Montana 
State College, at Boze- 
man, Mr. Adam - has 
traveled widely over the 
state and has met many 
people. He kepta 
mental list, while he built 
up his dream of better 
music, of the men of 
musical ability whom he 
met in the state. His 
brain cataloged a clarinet 
player who had been a 
member of a _ famous 
European orchestra. He 
remembered that an obo- 
ist who had played with 
Sousa and Thomas was 
living near him and that 
a bassoonist who lived in 
Butte was still thinking 
with longing of the time 
when he had played with 
the municipal orchestra 
in his Austrian home city. 
Adam had built up in his 
mind an orchestra per- 
sonnel of experienced and 


west, has for years / R. ADAM is a native of Austria. He mastered the capable musicians. 


dreamed big dreams as he 


English language thoroughly years ago, excepting Well, perhaps there 


lived and taught his love two words of which he will never learn the English were experienced mus! 
for music in the mountain equivalent—‘“‘I cannot.”’ cians in Montana, a¢- 


and plains districts. He 
saw that modern progress had spread its veneer over the 
solid structure built by pioneers, and he sensed long ago 
that the new Montana is in manner and thought much 
like the old East, except in population. 

Two years ago Joseph Adam mentioned to close friends 
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mitted Joseph Adam's 
friends, but who could conceive the financing of such 4 
group of musicians over the tremendous distances of Mon- 
tana, with only small towns to furnish the needed crowds 
that would pay the bill? It might be done, they cautioned 
him, if he would choose the half dozen larger cities that lay 
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OSEPH ADAM ¢/e Young Montana Musician who 


thers had 

Bozeman ‘ 

Brought Old-World Classics to Isolated People 

of piano 
he music _ ate 
Montana close together in the south central part of the state as his finished for the term, Joseph Adam started with his wife 
at Boze. @ Wimerary, and could pluck enough golden feathers from on an auto tour of Montana. He wrote ahead to owners 
lam - has § me of the state’s wealthier people to feather the nest of small theaters and offered to put on a special musical 
over the @ Where he proposed to incubate so unusual a proposition. program for a nominal sum, just enough to cover his 
et maar But Joe Adam did not want an orchestra in Montana immediate traveling expenses. His name and reputation 
kepta merely for the sake of the orchestra itself. Half his life brought him plenty of bookings, and his ability as a 
» he built @ 2@d been lived under the shadow of the mountains of the pianist repaid many times the cost to even the smallest 
f better @ Continental divide. He knew the people of Montana’s towns. He had already mapped out a tentative tour for 
men of @ bills and plains and realized the untold yearning that the unorganized Montana State Symphony, and as he went 
whom be @ @4Y in the hearts of men and women who, although as from town to town he conferred with community leaders 
te. His @ Menly appreciative of art as the people of the East, were and musicians and enlisted their enthusiastic support. 
: clarinet isolated from, the centers where such music and art could Often he worked hard on a concert in a small town 
been a @ ve Seen or heard. theater and then started on a night drive to the next 
famous “I must plan for these people who love good music town, for Montana’s towns of any size are frequently 
tra. He but have no opportunity to hear it,” he answered his scores, or even hundreds, of miles apart. 

an obo- @ Cautious friends. “I do not know just how it can be done; “Even the family ‘flivver’ seemed to understand the 
ved with but it can be done.” importance of making good on this trip and went along 
mas was And that is about Joe Adam’s philosophy when it comes without mishap,”’ Joseph Adam told his friends. ‘“‘Some- 
and that § © music. Although a native of Austria, he speaks Eng- times Mrs. Adam drove while I figured out carefully the 
lived in lish more correctly than the average American, but he possible orchestra crowd of the town we had just left 
thinking has never learned the English equivalent of “I cannot.” and listed the people who were to be our sponsors in the 
the time Joseph Adam organized his tour without a cent of new venture. Somehow we never tired on the trip; we 
ved with | Sacking; hired and gathered his musicians with only were both buoyed up by the conviction that our dream 
irchestra § ough money to pay their transportation to the meeting- of a state symphony must and would come true.” 
yme city place; started on a month’s tour of the state with only When school called him back to Bozeman in the fall, 
ip in his § ®0ugh money to pay the way of the organization to Mr. Adam had his orchestra itinerary definitely made. 
tra per- second concert date; drew admission money far At once he issued a call for his musicians. It was the 
iced and beyond the most optimistic estimate of his friends; ended most unusual call of its kind, I believe, that was ever 
' the trip with a deficit of a few hundred dollars and written. 

there § ‘mediately paid the deficit in a most daring and original “You won’t get any salary out of the trip, you may 
| musi- § "™anner. lose the time and the money you put in, and you will 
na, ad- Without Adam’s tremendous organizing ability the have plenty of the experiences of pioneering,” he wrote. 
Adam’s Montana Symphony Orchestra could never have started, “But if you want to give Montana people a taste of the 
such a § Without his tireless work and care it could never have finer music and prove that Montana is no longer a 
of Mon- finished its first week of touring the plains towns, and frontier, come down and join us in this new and wonderful 






| crowds without his canny foresight the inevitable deficit would adventure.” 
sutioned have long remained to prohibit further ventures of the The musicians came. Theaters of two larger cities 
that lay ind loaned their soloists, firms granted leave of absence on 
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During the summer of 1926, after the college work was 
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full pay to capable men who [Continued on page 
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By VIDA HURST 
Author of 


SONIA 


» THIS was his 
studio ... She 
threw back her coat 
and sipped her tea. 
Surely he would 
begin telling her 
now about Vivian. 


o 


The Story Thus Far 


IGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD Diana Farwell, beautiful 
K and fascinating, but “cold and untouchable,” is en- 
joying a youthful love-affair with Louis Nelson 
when an older man, Arthur Vane, appears upon the scene. 
A prominent lawyer from San Francisco, he dazzles the 
girl with his graceful manner and talk about city life. 
Diana has been brought up in almost cloistered ignor- 
ance of life, by a mother who is fanatical upon the subject 
of guarding her daughter. Diana knows that her mother’s 
strictness has something to do with an older sister, Vivian, 


who left home while Diana was still a child and whose 
name is never mentioned in the family. 
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Partly to escape her mother’s watchfulness and partly 
because she is flattered by his offer, Diana becomes en- 
gaged to Arthur Vane. 

After a quarrel brought about by Mrs. Farwell’s fear of 
Louis Nelson and her over-solicitude to see her daughter 
safely married, the wedding is hastened and Diana and 
Arthur go to their new home in San Francisco. 

Arthur soon finds that the unsophistication, so adorable 
in his fiancée, is a bar to happiness in married life. 

Now read what happens to this “friendship marriage,” 
as the young wife called it. 
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Wanted ADVENTURE after Marriage 


CHAPTER VII. 


IANA stared at Arthur’s flushed cheeks, his tortured, 

/ longing eyes, and hid her face. 

“You're like a stranger,” she wailed. “Some one I never 
Saw before. Please be like you were before we were mar- 
ned. Be nice to me!” 

Bitterness seeped into the young husband’s voice; dis- 

n into his eyes. 
“Do you mean this is your idea of a perfect union?” 
She nodded. 


“Don’t you know anything about life? Hasn’t your 
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mother talked to you? 
ever read anything?” 

Her lips were trembling like a hurt child's, as she 
answered quickly: 

“Of course, I have. We used to talk about things at 
boarding school and I’ve read a lot. I’ve read ‘Three 
Weeks.’ ” 

“T can’t believe it.” 

As always it infuriated her to be considered inex- 
perienced. 

“I’m not a fool, Arthur Vane,” she flared. “But if I had 
known this was what marriage meant to you I would have 


Good Lord, Diana, haven’t you 
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died rather than have gone 
on with it.” 

So now Arthur knew 
precisely where he stood. 
He had sense enough not 
to argue the question. But 
he was very angry as he 
seized his hat and left the 
apartment. 

“I’m going out,” was his 
curt explanation. 

Diana had all the sen- 
sations of a much abused 
wife. Married not quite 
two months and here alone 
at night in a San Francisco 
apartment! With a pile of 
dirty dishes to wash. This 
was drab reality. The sort 
of thing one read about. 
But because, in all things 
save one she desired to 
please her husband, she 
wasted no tears. 

She washed the dishes, 
leaving an immaculate 
kitchen. When she had 
finished she fluffed up the 
pillows on the davenport 
and, taking her sewing, sat 
serenely industrious in the 
shade of the big lamp. 

Arthur, stalking in an 
hour later, appreciated the 
picture she made and felt 
unaccountably boorish. But 
he said nothing. He took 
the paper and began to 
read. She felt it must be 
a typically domestic eve- 
ning. 


UT she had reason for 
apprehension — before 
the week was up. Arthur 
grew increasingly taciturn. 
It seemed impossible to 
please him, no matter how 
hard she tried. 

One morning she rose 
early to prepare breakfast, 
wearing a new and charming pale-green smock. 
not give it a glance. 

“Hurry, will you? I’m twenty minutes late.” 

“We should get up sooner I suppose.” 

“We? I was ready. If it takes you so long to get 
breakfast you ought to get up first,” he replied. 

She looked at him wonderingly. She was doing that 
often this week. 

“I’ve disappointed him, too,” she thought, as she stood 
before her third-story window, watching to see him come 
out and swing off down the sunny street. She hoped he 
would look and wave. What a handsome man he was! 
So much older and wiser than she! She held her breath 
a moment. He might see her this time. But, no. He 
had gone without a glance. 

She worked all day, straightening the small apartment, 
hanging up the clothes Arthur had thrown across a chair, 
and rather excitedly preparing dinner. From left-over 
roast she made a delicately browned hash. It was a recipe 
which her mother particularly liked. Arthur pushed it 
aside. 

“One thing I must ask you to remember,” he said coldly. 
“Tl abhor left-over meat. I was poisoned by something 
like this in a restaurant once. Remember it, will you?” 


He did 
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“It would be easier never to see you at all than to try to live 


“I’m sorry,” she said, a lump rising in her throat. 

Later, before she went to bed, she came to put her 
arms about his neck. 

“You do love me, don’t you?” 


“Of course I do. Why?” 

“Well, you seem so queer and critical. 
used to.” 

“You expect too much. That’s all.” 

“Then you don’t mean to hurt me?” ; 

She was pressing the softness of her hair against his 
cheek. He pushed her from him roughly. 

“Don’t torture me, Diana.” 

That night she cried herseli to sleep. 

By the end of the month an armed truce had been e> 
tablished. They had reached the half-antagonistic, half- 
friendly basis which is ordinarily achieved after years of 
marriage. Conversation was carried on. ‘Their relations 
were agreeable if not blissful. They attended the theater, 
one or two parties, and took many interesting drives. 
Diana enjoyed this companionship, even though Arthur's 
attitude was distinctly unlover-like. She was interested in 
his business, in his whimsical stories of human vagaries, 
which in his profession he was peculiarly fitted to undet- 
stand. 


Not like you 
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With you and be nothing but friends,’ said her husband bitterly. 


But she was not happy; always wishing to attain the 
supreme contentment she had known on her honeymoon. 


And always wondering about Vivian. She searched the 
telephone directory for a Vivian Farwell but with no suc- 
tess. Then because Arthur had seen her in a San Fran- 
tisco theater, she began to scan each audience. She was 
wnvinced that sometime, somewhere, she would run across 
ber sister. But she did not mention it to Arthur, fearing 
he might not approve. 

Arthur kept his promise about inviting his two friends 
fo dinner. They came, loaded with roses and candy for 
the “cook,” obviously skeptical but self-consciously polite. 
They remained to worship. Arthur understood their silent 
approval of his fair young wife, as well as their loud de- 
light in the well-cooked meal. They thought him a “lucky 
devil.” 7 

He smiled. A poker smile! Wondering how lucky 
they would consider him if they knew the truth. But he 
Played the part of the perfect host. 

Diana was delighted with their guests. She had been 
missing masculine admiration. Bob Kenworthy and Ben 
Quirk supplied it in lavish quantities. They told her they 
Were Arthur’s best friends and they had decided to adopt 
his wife. Had he shown her San Francisco? Would she 


go with them? She revived 
like a thirsty flower. 

Best of all, they kept their 
word and came for the Vanes 
the next week to go to dinner 
in Chinatown. After that it 
became their weekly custom 
to plan something. Never had 
attentions been so welcome to 
Diana as this whole-hearted 
devotion of her husband’s 
friends. Sometimes they 
brought other girls. More 
often they came alone. And 
one night they asked Edward 
Stanton. 

Diana had the ridiculous 
sensation of having seen him 
before under other circum- 
stances. He was short and 
brown-haired, with very white 
teeth, beautiful eyes and a 
detached, impersonal manner. 

They were dining at a ram- 
shackle French hotel. The 
dining room had once been a 
famous bar. - Life-sized paint- 
ings, most embarrassing to 
Diana, leered from the walls. 
She found it difficult to tear 
her gaze away from them. 

Her reaction must have 
been felt by the ‘man at her 
side for he said quietly, “You 
don’t care for the ladies?” 

Diana blushed. 

“I can’t say that [I do. 
They seem to me_ unneces- 
sarily vulgar.” 

“You are evidently not fa- 
miliar with art.” 

“What do you mean, art?” 
jeered Bob Kenworthy. “You 
fellers think anything without 
clothes on is beautiful.” 

Stanton smilingly disagreed. 

“Not at all. But some of 
these do happen to be well 
done.” 

Diana, nervously swallow- 
ing rather sour red wine, was 
conscious of a flicker of interest in this talk about art. 

“Are you an artist?” 

“A would-be,” he answered. “Selling insurance by day 
and studying what Bob would consider most unbeautiful 
models by night.” 

“How interesting! Have you a studio?” 

“Most of my work is done at night school. [ live in 
what I please to call my studio. It really is a disreputable 
room on Montgomery Street. But I like it.” 

“T should think you would,” she sympathized. “At 
least it is yours and you're free to do as you please.” 

“How well you understand.” 

Diana glanced up to find Arthur’s eyes fixed upon her. 
She had the impression that he had heard the conversation 
and was not approving. 

Later they danced at Begin’s. Diana felt dizzy with 
the blatantly sweet music; the warm, perfumed bodies; 
the close, dusty air. It was different from dancing at the 
country club. Much more intimate! As if she were one 
with all these others, whose lives excited her curiosity 

Dancing with Stanton she explained her sensations 

“You have the true artistic temperament,” he replied. 
“Love of humanity in the raw; curiosity as to its reac- 
tions; a sense of the dramatic 
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His words pleased Diana more than any compliment. 

She said quite seriously: “Sometimes ! think I have. 
I’d rather be an actress than anything in the world.” 

He was not tall and his eyes met hers squarely. 

“Rather than a wife?” 

“Oh, no!” she stammered. 
that.” 

She knew by the ghost of his smile that he was positive 
she did. 

“IT know a couple of girls who are studying for the 
stage,” he continued. “It’s awfully hard work, you know. 
Takes a lot of training.” 

Diana sighed. 

“I suppose it does.” 

Then, moved by an impulse she could not explain, she 
said: “I wonder if you could possibly know my sister, 
Vivian Farwell?” 

“Here in San Francisco?” 

“Ves!” 

He did not laugh at 
the absurdity of her ques- 
tion. Driven by her long- 
ing for news as well as 
the instant confidence 
Stanton had inspired, 
Diana added: “She ran 
away from home several 
years ago and we have 
never heard a word.” 

“How do you know she 
is here?” 

“My husband saw her 
in a theater here. Of 
course, we can’t be sure.” 

“Vivian Farwell,’ he 
repeated. “No, I’m sure 
I’ve never heard that 
name before.” 


A THEY returned to 
their table he added: 
“She wouldn’t have 
changed her name?” 

That possibility had 
not occurred to Diana. 

“Oh, if she has I'll 
never find her.” 

“I’m not so sure. Now 
don’t count on it. I want 
to be certain first, but | 
might have a clue for 
you.” 

It was torture to be 
forced to leave him then. 
To dance with Bob and 
Ben, with their obviously 
stimulated witticisms. 
She was determined to 
speak with Stanton again. 
Arthur, seeing her glance 
across the table, sug- 
gested that they leave. She was furious, but warned 
by his increasingly set expression decided it would be 
best. 

As they separated Stanton said: “‘Mrs. Vane has asked 
me to call. May I come some evening soon?” 

“Glad to see you any time,’ Arthur replied quite 
cordially. 

As soon as they were alone in their car, he turned on 
her like a husband. 

“What's the idea? Is marriage such a bore that you 
must start dragging in other men?” 

“What do you mean, Arthur?” 

“You know. There was only one man there tonight so 
far as you were concerned 4 


“Of course, I didn’t mean 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


URT by Arthur's attitude as well as by his misyp. 
derstanding of her interest in Edward Stanton 
Diana did not reply. When they reached the apartment 
she went immediately to her room. Arthur followed her 
“How do you suppose it looked,” he insisted, “to haye 
you so absorbed in a man you'd never seen before? My 
lord, Diana, we’ve only been married three months 
What do you suppose my friends were thinking?” 

“They weren’t thinking,” she replied coldly. 

But the expression in his eyes hurt. 

“Oh, Bob and Ben didn’t mean anything. They're jj 
right. But I don’t see why they had to drag Ed Stanton 
along. He’s no friend of mine.” 

“Hadn’t you met him before?” 

“Yes, I went to what he calls his studio once. Didn't 
care for it. I have nothing against him, you understand 

only I did hate to see you 
make a fool of yourself.” 
| There are accusations 
| no woman can endure. 
| You may call her an in- 
grate, a tyrant, a vam- 
pire, a devil—but there 
| 
| 
| 
/ 


a —o — 


is no woman living who 
will hear patiently that 
she is ‘“‘making a fool of 
herself.” Certainly not 
Diana who was accus- 
tomed to admiration, not 
admonition. 

“Don’t you say that to 


“It’s what you were 
doing. Under my very 
nose Not that J 
think you mean anything 
by your flirting.” 
“Is that so? Well, 
don’t be too sure of it.” 
She drew herself up 
with her old gesture of 
hauteur, her blue eyes 
flashing. But Arthur 
seized her shoulders and 
cried fiercely: ‘What 
have I done to make you 
hate me so? My God, 
Diana, do you think | 
would have married you 
if I had known you were 
going to feel like this?” 
She eluded him by her 
girlhood expedient. 
“You're hurting me.” 
His hands dropped. As 
if suddenly overcome by 
the futility of further ar- 
gument, he left the room. 
But Diana could not 
sleep. She was haunted by the baffled expression of 
Arthur’s eyes. He was really suffering over her refusal 
to love him. She told herself that she had explained her 
ideas before they were married. She did care for him. 
There was no other man in the world she wanted. The 
thought of Louis and their passionate quarrels and recon- 
ciliations made her smile in retrospect. Arthur was a real 
man. She admired and respected him. And she would 
do anything—anything e/se—in the world for him. Why 
couldn’t he be satisfied? Edward Stanton interested ber 
only as a type. She disliked explaining that much of their 
conversation had been concerning Vivian. She was suf 
that Arthur would not approve her questioning or Com 
fiding in a stranger. Yet, [Continued on page 94] 
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In Which the 
Delectable 
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if the WEST 
Contend with 
BROADWAY'S 
Bright Lights 


: ON’T you spare me five 

minutes?” said Steve 

pointedly to Stephanie. ‘‘It’s 
important.’ 
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By NELL 


HE girl with the man at the table for two at the 
edge of the dancing space in the Biltmore tea room 
would have been taken by anybody for a New 
Yorker. Not one of the expensively gowned, hothouse 
lowers tea-dancing that bright October afternoon would 
lave marked her as different from herself. Her orchid 
fwn with its heliotrope sleeves murmured Paris. Her 
» lavish with silver fox, was thrown carelessly over 
ter high-backed chair. From her chic little heliotrope hat 
the buckles on her pumps, she was one of New York’s 
om, they would have said. Unless, perhaps, it was for 
let eyes. They had a look which seem to be accustomed 






lo far places. Their steady, clear gaze would not be 
39 


MARTIN 


thwarted by walls. There was something—well, spacious 
in her vision. 

It was perhaps the something that fascinated the man 
opposite her. For one could see that he was fascinated 
and one would know at once, too, that he was used to all 
outward trappings such as hers. Obviously the two were 
very much in love. 

“Having a good time, darling?” He drew out the last 
word with a caressing breath. 

“Oh!” her eyes answered him, “it’s all so like a fairy- 
tale. I can’t believe it’s happening to me. Why, I've 
known about New York from O. Henry and O. O. Mc- 
Intyre and those people, but I never dreamed it was like 
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Morrin talked softly to Stephanie as she sat at the piano. ‘‘Steve’s slipping,’’ he said. ‘‘Every one’s crazy 


this, so sort of—caressing. It folds you in, like a gar- 
ment. I suppose I’m seeing only the beautiful side of it, 
but I love it. I want to pull it around me and hold it 
close.’ 

“You blessed baby,” he smiled. “You’re wonderful! 
You’re so—new. You've no idea what it does to me to 
see some one who isn’t bored with it. You’re like a child 
with the first vision of a Christmas tree. It makes me 
want to gather up all the lovely things in the world and 
lay them in your hands; to give you the world for your 
toy ” 

“You’ve given me—the only thing that matters,” said 
the girl in a low voice, tenderer than the muted violin 
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over in the corner, wailing a love song. “My hands—are 
already full.” 
“Nothing—nothing I could give would be worthy,” be 


replied tensely. 


T WAS all like the fairy-tale she had called it. OF 
phaned, young, wealthy, vibrant with life, she was mak- 
ing her first pilgrimage away from her home, getting her 


first glimpse of the wonders of the East. To her all of it 
was enchanting like tales from the Arabian Nights. On the 
very first of the magical nights, introduced by a man whe 
had been but a name to her, an old friend of her fathers, 
she had met—love. For love it was that shone in the melt 
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about him, but it’s hurting his work—this night life and women making fools of themselves over him." 


ing black eyes of Stephen Kane—the Stephen Kane whose 
romantic stories in the magazines had so often entranced 
her. And seeing love in those black eyes, Stephanie Willis, 
who had hung upon his words in print, was now hanging 


upon his words as he uttered them. It seemed unbeliev- 
able that Stephen Kane should care for her! “Little Steve 
and Big Steve!” he had laughed when he heard her name 
was Stephanie. “You see, it’s all part of a pattern.’ 

_A week—two. weeks had sped as a moment. They had 
dined, danced, ridden in many-colored taxis; and Stephanie 
had marveled that to littke Stephanie Willis Stephen Kane 

have given his love, never stopping to think that 
to Stephen Kane she had given her own. 


“T can’t believe it’s all real, either,” said Stephen. “It 
seems like a dream.’”’ To tell the truth, Little Steve, I’m 
almost afraid about it. You see—darling—I don’t deserve 
it. I’ve been- j 

“All things to all women?” 
her say, a bit wickedly. 

He threw her a startled look 

“What’ve you been hearing?’ he demanded, instantly. 
And for some reason, a cold hand laid its shadow across 
the warmth of her content. 

“T, hearing? Why, Stephen, what could I hear?” 

“Plenty.” His mobile mouth, the lips which had 
awakened her heart with their |Continued on page 122) 


some inner prompting made 
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HE Very Modern 
Story of Winsome 
Frances Mildern, whe 
Brings CHURCH and 
STAGE Together in 
Her Career as Sunday- 
School Teacher and 
Show Girl 
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of the Intercession, one of the best- 

known Episcopal churches in New 
York, some Sunday morning, you would 
wonder perhaps at the multitude of young 
men you saw there. 

Young men and a sprinkling of older 
ones—one with a bit of gray at his tem- 
ples, one with just the beginning of a cor- 
poration, one with crow’s-feet around his 
eyes, one with a brand-new necktie and 
another with his scant hairs plastered down 
like a movie sheik’s. : 

All these men at a Sunday-school class? 
Hard to believe, maybe, but there they : ; 
are; paying strict attention to the lessons 4 a 6 
propounded to the little boys by their q ia 
teacher. 

The teacher—ah, now you have the an- 
swer! Now you see why the 
church is plumped with men. 

Now you know the answer 
to many questions. 

She’s a little peach, that 
teacher. A young girl not 
over seventeen. Her hair 
is black. Her eyes are very 
dark. Now you think they 
are blue. And now you’d 
swear they were black. They 
shine with a peculiar light. 

Bubbly eyes, if you know 
what I mean. Frances Mildern, of Rio Rita and the Sunday-school. 

Her mouth is full and gen- 
erous, and her white teeth are as even as a row of West shorn, which are come up from the washing, whereol 
Point cadets on parade. They bring back to you that line every one hath twins, and none is bereaved among 
from the Song of Songs that is Solomon’s: them.” 

“Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes that are newly Her voice is a merry singing voice, and the men listened 
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of the men. 


Why, this little 
darling teaching the 
poys their Bible les- 
gns is a dancing 
irl herself. 

. indeed! 

She is Frances 
Mildern of the Fol- 
lies! No less. 

And that’s why 
ji the men are 
there. Church-door 
Johnnies as it were. 
Tue they are 
cousins and older 
brothers and fathers 
and uncles of the 
little boys it is Miss 
Mildern’s task to 
teach. But they 
gidom came to 
the church before 
she was given her 
dass. They used to 
let the children 
walk home alone. 
Or perhaps mama 
or sister went for 
them. Not until 
they learned that 
Jackie Jimmy's 
teacher was really a 
chorus girl did papa 
and Uncle Joe and 
Cousin Ned decide 
that it really wasn’t 
right to let Jack 
Jmwalk home 

alone from Sunday- 
school. 

Well, do 
blame them? 

Not only can 
they get a close-up 
of a real live Follies 
girl, but they can 
even talk to her, 
quite properly, and 
ask her what prog- 
tess Jackie is mak- 
ing in his Bible 
Studies, and doesn’t 
she think it is a 
beautiful day, and 
—well and so forth. 

And they can 
even get a kick out 
of the class itself. 

Here’s an in- 
Slance. Miss Mil- 
dern has been tell- 
ing her boys—they 
fange from six to 
eight years, and 
some of them think 

are very tough 
and some of them 
ae quite pious 


you 


Are all dancing girls 


it with delight—from the oldest to the youngest of them. 

“And this dancing girl, the daughter of Herodias——” 

“Teacher, are all dancing girls wicked?” 

This must be a gay jest. The face of the young Sunday- 
ghool teacher lightens up. There are smiles on the faces 
You can even hear a snicker or two. 
wicked? 





about the lost sheep. 
pipes up: 
“Aw sheep! 
eight times as fast as any sheep. 
lost, neither.” 
“Not even at night?” the teacher asks 
terribly interested in the boy and his phenomenal pony. 


And the teacher smiles. 


“BE YOURSELF!” 


says Fred C. Kelley in this 
BLAST agains) FOUR-FLUSHERS 


HE term “four-flusher™ coined at the poker table exactly 

describes the kind of man it is intended to describe. Needing 
five cards of a certain suit and having only four he tries to make 
his fifth card pass for something it is not. All through life the 
four‘lusher aims to appear greater than he really is. 


It is during courtship that four-flushers become most unscrupu 
lous. Love-making couples dwell in a Land of Make Believe. In 
trying to appear most advantageously before the other party to 
the sketch, every man hides his true nature and exaggerates his 
intelligence. Women make a great pretense of charming domestic 
qualities that they put on along with their make-up. I know a girl 
who gets out a basket of socks and darns when an admirer comes 
though she darns at no other time. Another girl puts on a fluffy 
little house-dress and curls up kittenishly before an open fire. 
Seated there she purringly mentions her reading—-and her tastes, 
it seems, are not for mere current novels, but for books which fill 
her head with standard knowledge. Is it not a pretty scene? 


Still another girl that I once observed has no ash tray handy 
when a caller starts to smoke, but gets up and fetches one —show 
ing her quick perception for such items of wifely service. No 
wonder so many marriages are unsuccessful when one considers 
the trickery and hypocrisy of courtship! Engaged couples, whose 
future happiness may depend on knowing each other, strive always 
to conceal the truth. 


A recent bride confided to me how shocked she was to discover 
that her husband has an ugly temper. It never occurred to her 
that he had the same temper during courtship—only didn't show 
it. His seeming amiability then was part of a fraudulent scheme 
to gain her affections. 


I was once in a position to make close observations of the subtle 
machinations of a young woman determined to win a certain man 
They were at a house party. Knowing that he liked canoeing and 
fishing she put on khaki clothes and clamored for a life in the open. 
She seemed never to grow weary of being on the bounding billows 
of an Adirondack lake. He became convinced that she was his 
true soulmate. He and I paddled her in a little red canoe to the 
nearest village and they were married. That same afternoon she 
put on an outfit of expensive doll clothes not before out of her 
trunk and sat languorously on the porch in a rocking-chair. So far 
as I know—and out of curiosity I have tried to keep informed—she 
has never been in a canoe or had hold of a fishing-rod since. 


Scarcely a day passes that I don’t see a girl who has dyed her 
hair toa rich auburn and thinks she has fooled the world. Knowing 
that red-haired girls are at a premium, because more scarce than 
blondes or brunettes, she expects to enhance her mate-catching 
chances by being something she is not. Occasionally the job has 
been so carefully done that her plot is successful. 


It is a good idea occasionally to check up on ourselves and see if 
we are behaving naturally. If we must fool some one, it is unwise 
to let the victim be ourself. 


And as George Ade says: “If you really have a front, it isn't 
so necessary to put up one.” 








What's that? 


And one of the hard-boiled boys 


I got a pony that can go 





And he never gets 
to show she is 
“Heck! I should 
say not.” 

Honest, the big 
boys of the church 
get as much real 
kick out of Miss 
Mildern’s class as 
the audience does 
that watches her in 
her abbreviated 
costumes and her 
dance 

And they can't 
get over the seem- 
ing inconsistency of 
the thing-~a Follies 
girl who teaches 
Sunday-school 

Miss Mildern, 
however, sees noth 
ing inconsistent in 
her double role. 
For, you see, she 
was a Sunday 
teacher be- 
went on 


school 
fore she 
the stage. 

She came from 
Denver three years 
ago with her 
family; and her 
mother immediately 
joined the nearest 
Episcopal church 
and began to teach 
Sunda y-school 
Frances was four 
teen, too old to be 
taught her religious 
duties, or such of 
them as she had not 


already learned—so 
she decided she 
ought to do some 


teaching 

She wasn’t so 
popular at first 
That is, the children 
loved her, but their 


elders didn’t come 
around the way they 
do now. It was 


only after Frances 
went into the Fol- 
lies that she began 
to attract the older 
people. 

Ever since she 
can remember Miss 
Mildern’s mind 
and legs—have 
given themselves to 
the dance. Before 
she left Denver she 
was teaching a class 
of little girls. No, 
she wasn’t |Contin- 
ued on page 101) 
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Bewildering New 
TEMPTATIONS 
Confront ¢he Girl 


whois a 
Romantic Explorer 
of LIFE 


WVisex Helen At- 


chinson comes from her 
little home town of Ed- 
dington, Ohio, to Co- 
lumbia University, New 
York City, she confesses 
in the very private 
diary she keeps, and 
which is herewith pub- 
lished—that she chose 
the metropolitan univer- 
sity more for the sake of 
the varied experience 
and social contacts it af 
forded than its educa- 
tional value. She and 
her roommate, Louise, 
together with Ann Gil- 
christ, a young divorcée 
studying at the univer- 
sity, become the center 
of a wild young crowd : 
that does everything there is to do in New York City. 
Many men fall in love with Helen, but she is most in- 
terested in Leonard Graves, a young millionaire, and 
Dwight Brundage, a much older man whose wealth and 
social background cannot but fascinate a young and am- 
bitious girl. Chester Falk, a Williams senior, also from 
Edington, is in love with Helen, but the man who has 
really intrigued her is Carl Sherwood. Carl, younger than 
Dwight by many years, but older than the college boys, is 
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a successful advertising man. He has little use for the 
modern flapper and is always criticizing Helen’s “wildness.” 
He does not pet in taxis, neck at dances nor carry a pocket 
flask. When Helen first met him she disliked him in- 
tensely for his open criticism of herself and friends, but 
for some reason he persisted in being attentive and finally 
she deliberately “vamps” him. At last, according to her 
own words, she “gets him,” and finds him “passionate and 
intense” in his love-making, with a “technique utterly and 
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Illustrated by 
H. Weston TAYLOR 


= O IT, then!’’ Carl almost shouted. “If you want to make a rotten mess of yourself and every- 
thing on earth—do it!’ From the top of the steps I smiled down on him sweetly—very sweetly. 


maddeningly perfect.” And then, following an emotional 
ene, after which Helen confesses to her diary that she 
really loves Carl, she receives a letter from him announc- 
ing his engagement to Peg Forsythe, a very young girl 

us for her lack of sophistication and ultra-sheltered 


Now read what happens to Helen after the receipt of 
Carl’s surprising letter. 


HAT a little, blind fool I was to take Carl so se- 

riously! His perfect way of making love, his inter- 

est in reforming me are simply his line—other men 

have a line of free love or some other thing! He’d never 

have had the finesse of Saturday night, never have suc- 

ceeded in being so controlled—so superior—and then been 
able to change so suddenly had it not been a line. 

It’s all the result of my crazy imagination. I thought I 

was more compelling than I am. I did believe Carl was 
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I didn’t, and won’t, believe I ever 


falling in love with me. 
I couldn’t have been 


was really in love with him. 

But I don’t know what to do! 

I had to read his letter twice before I really under- 
stood it. And then I tore it into tiny bits. I’d die rather 
than have any one see that letter and know that a man I 
thought was mine could write me he was going to marry 
another woman—or child, rather. Anyway, she’s un- 
touched and innocent, the 
way Carl likes women. He ™ 
said she kissed him when : 
she said good night after a 
Sunday tea, just suddenly 
and very naively put her 
arms around him and kissed 
him . . . She sounds naive! 

And he'll wait for her to 
grow up—— 

[ feel as catty as the devil. 
[ can’t believe that this 
Peg person is so damned in- 
nocent. She did have heav- 
enly hair, and she is young, 
but she didn’t look so fright- 
fully naive . . But she’s 
won, with her maiveté or 
whatever she has—won just 
one night after Carl played 
the passionate lover with me 
and told me he loved me 
madly and wildly and thrill- 
ingly! 

It’s odd that that Sunday, 
while I was thinking about 
those kisses, and almost be- 
lieving I Was in love; and 
wondering why I had let my- 
self go so completely with 
Carl—odd that, just while I 
was thinking hard and feel- 
ing thrilled and quiet and 
excited way down _ inside 
—this girl should have got 
him! 

I've been silly. I cried 
over it. For just a minute 
after I tore up the letter I 
wanted to shriek. Then I ty 
suddenly sat down and scrib- 
bled Carl a note; I said how terribly glad I was that he 
really loved some one, and that I wished to heaven I did 
too—that I knew he was right about my needing to love 
some one—that he had analyzed me correctly. I didn’t 
let any tears drop heroically on the letter, either! I asked 
him to bring the Forsythe girl to tea on Thursday at the 
Plaza, and I sent him a book I had promised to lend him 
just as though nothing had happened to change anything. 
I wouldn’t let him think I’d been taken in with his line 

. And I sent the letter Special Delivery to his office. 

He called up about five-thirty to say that it was awfully 
good of me to send the book and ask them to tea—he’d 
bring his blonde woman—and that I was a splendid friend 
and a good sport. He seemed awfully surprised that I 
wrote or did anything! As if I wouldn’t have—as if I’d 
have let him guess how frightfully, horribly surprised I 
was! 

And just to complete the picture, a letter came from 
Father today, asking if I didn’t want to bring Carl out to 
Edington for Easter vacation—that I'd written a great 
deal about him. 

I certainly didn’t realize I’d told Father any more about 
Carl than I had about any other man I’ve been tearing 
around with. I hope Father doesn’t think I’m in love with 
Carl! Because, of course, I’m not. 

I’m going home on the Century—after tea Thursday— 
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** 7T WOULDN'T be fair to you,’’ Dwight went on, tea. 
**to ask you to marry me at once. You're twen- 
I’m very much older—you might not be happy.”’ 


for vac. By the time I get back, I'll have forgotten all 
about the whole affair. And I thought Carl one of 
these out-in-the-open men! Instead, he’s a much better 
sheik than any one I’ve ever known! 


March 31 
HIS has been the most deadly five days. I’ve done 
a lot of work. Got “A” in two quizzes. Un- 
heard of! Just finished 
packing to go home. Bought 
some new clothes. And | 
haven’t dated once. 

Leonard came up, but | 
= wouldn’t see him. Roger's 

been on the ‘phone—couldn’t 
# see why I wouldn’t come 

down for dinner with him 
as he had to see me about 
something. I don’t know 
what, and care less. I didn’t 
see any one. 

But Leonard’s coming to 
tea with me this afternoon, 
to back me up against the 
Ses baby blonde. Wouldn’t it 
be my luck to have him fall 
; for her too! Not if [ can 
help it! 
| As for entertaining this 
| alluring, sweet girl who is 
Carl’s ideal, I must say’ I’m 
} not wildly enthusiastic. But 
f there simply wasn’t anything 
j else to do. 


April 6 
ets been home almost a 
week—the funniest, worst 
week! Chester’s been the 
~™ only man that’s been here 
“f\ very much. We've danced 
4 in Dayton a couple of times. 
He has his roommate home 

from Williams with him. 
Oh, yes—I survived the 
Peg Forsythe really is 
quite attractive. She’s just 
a tiny bit shorter than Carl, 
so they do look well to- 
Which is more than we ever did, I shall have to 


~A+ 


gether. 
admit! 

And she is unspoiled. Her family haven't let her do 
any of the things most kids graduating from prep school 
have done. She’s gone to day school, where she’s been 
very dumb and unintelligent! She hasn’t been allowed 
to stay out after midnight yet, of course, and has been 
very much taken care of. She’s certainly the kind of girl 
Carl swore he thought every woman ought to be. He'll 
be able to teach her every damn thing he knows. 

I didn’t like her. She didn’t like me. But we got along 
awfully well. Of course, she didn’t know what the tea 
was all about, because she doesn’t know that Carl’s plan- 
ning to marry her, yet. That helped, needless to say! 

And Leonard fitted in awfully well. He played up per- 
fectly, so that we carried all the conversation and appeared 
very gay and excited and poised. He took me to the sta- 
tion afterwards in his very smart Cadillac with a pile of 
luggage in the back—a good exit! 

I wonder if I'll hear from Carl when I get back to 
town! At least, he’ll write a “thank-you” note for the tea 
party, I suppose. 

They'll have a heavenly trip, Peg and Carl, and I'll send 
them a traveler’s clock for a wedding present next Janu- 
ary. Meanwhile I’m going to have a mad time. A 
then I’ll meet them in Paris in a year. 
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: April 13 
SHOULD have gone back to college four 
days ago. But I pulled a case of hysteria 

the night I was packing my trunk, and Father 
cancelled my reservations on the train, and 
ordered me to stay home and rest. He didnt 
ask any questions. Which is more sense than 
most people would have had! 

But I’m ready to go back to New York now. 
in fact I can’t wait to get there, for Eding- 
ton’s awfully on my nerves. Every one nearly 
died of curiosity when I suddenly stayed over 
almost another whole week. They’ve had it 
due to everything under the sun, from my 
being fired from college to Father’s having lost 
all his money gambling on stocks. 

And then Chester let out what really goes 
on in the sweet, generous minds of all my 
dearest friends. 

The night before he went back to college he 
came over, and we sat in the library till after 
two. And once and for all I ended his periodic 

sing. He’s a darling boy—but—well, I’m 
through with darling men. The darlinger they 
are the worse things they seem to think of to 
startle you with! But I didn’t tell Ches that. 
| just said that I never, never would marry 
him—and that this being in love with me busi- 
ness really had to stop. 

“Anyway, Ches,” I ended, “I’m al- 
ways going to live in New York, or 
Europe—and do whatever I happen 
to want to do.’ 

“What else have you been doing?” 

Chester demanded. “To hear this 

town talk, anybody’d think you'd 

gone the limit, and were ready to 

curl up and die! Every one thinks 

you've gone wild—absolutely wild. 

You'd better cut this _ wildness, 

when you go back to Columbia.” 








“Well, 1 haven't. And people al- 
Ways say that about any girl who 
has a particularly good time, or 
knows loads of men. I haven't 
done anything I’m ashamed of—and all their jealous, 
snippy remarks won’t change me. But I'll probably give 
them something to talk about now.” 

Poor Ches looked utterly lost. I’d talked awfully fast, 
aad got awfully tense. He. left me a few minutes after 
that, with some remark about hoping I wasn’t mad. 

“Of course, I’m not mad, Ches,” I told him. “But I’m 
bored to death with hearing what people say. And I 
don’t give a damn what any one says from now on.” 

Which isn’t true. Not quite; [Continued on page 102] 
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"LL have Carl won- 

dering whether he’s 
coming or going. Ido 
look well—my dress 
is a knock-out, really 
—and I’ve just tele- 
phoned for a taxi. 
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Re PALMER abandoned the dignified pro- 

fession of teaching for the hazards of a 

tea-room. She looked at ruin twice from 

behind her teapot, but came smiling through 
each time. 


F THERE is one business enterprise which, more than 
another, attracts the girl of today, it is the opening 
of a tea-room. She sees in it a happy combination 

of profit, independence and charming environment. Does 
she also see that a tea-room is a business adventure, with 
such an adventure’s inescapable elements of toil, risk and 
discouragement? 

When the newspapers recently told of two college girls 
whose success with a New York tea-room had enabled 
them to sign a twenty-one-year, half-million-dollar lease 
on a six-story building, the most interesting part of the 
story was left out—the struggle that had made the success 
possible.- “Don’t give up the ship!” said Commander 
Lawrence of the Chesapeake. “Don’t give up the tea- 
room!” the girls had to tell themselves over and over, in 
the face of difficulties to which surrender was so much 
the easiest answer. 

This tale of a tea-room begins six years ago with Rae 
Palmer, who studied at Columbia University, as its hero- 
ine. Assistant heroine is Elizabeth McCoy, a Wellesley 
girl. The two young women, who are now partners, once 
went to the same New Jersey high school. Soft-voiced, 
blue-eyed, pink-cheeked Rae Palmer continued her edu- 
cation at Trenton Normal School, in New Jersey, and at 
Columbia. When she was only nineteen she was in full 
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Give Up 


“CELL out and take the 


loss!” advised their 
panicky friends. But these 
plucky girls hung on. 


charge of home economics work in the several schools 
of the community in which she grew up. Two years 
later she decided to run a tea-room and make more 
money. 

It was a decision which carried consternation into 
her family. What! Give up a fine position in her 
own home town to go into business in New York? 
Give up a dignified profession like teaching, with 
its easy hours and its long vacations, for untried 
work in trade? The Palmers were still protesting 

when their twenty-one-year-old daughter became assistant 
manager of a new tea-room in New York’s Wall Street 
district. 

Nothing but the splendid audacity of youth inspired 
the girl’s next move. After two months in tea-room man- 
agement, and two days of consideration, she signed papers 
one night by which she pledged herself to pay two thou- 
sand dollars the next morning for the equipment and good 
will of a tea-room in West Forty-ninth Street. 

“And I got stung,” she admits with cheery candor. 

She did not, in the first place, get the money over 
night, as she had expected to do. No bank, no friends 
who had sympathized with her ambitions, not even her 
own father would lend her money on a note for such a 
“highly speculative” enterprise. What did she do? She 
took a train up into New York state and talked to a 
cousin. When she returned she had two-thirds of the 
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The Story 0f Two College Girls’ 
Half-Million-Dollar Lease 


By Mrs. SIpNEr W 
DEAN 


money on her personal note. Her father melted 
enough to lend her five hundred dollars on another 
note. Meanwhile, her mother and sister contributed 
their Liberty Bonds—she had a few little ones of her 
own—and, in all these ways, she got together enough 
money to cover the first month’s rent on the tea- 
room, to make a payment to its former owner and 
to meet her first pay-roll. Also, her sister who was 
teaching promised to give thirty days’ notice and come 
in with her as a partner. 

Were her troubles over? They were just begun. She 
had paid, or at least contracted to pay, a round sum for 
a going concern and its machinery—and the machinery 
was all out of gear and the concern refused to go. 

“I went through the kitchen,” she recalls, “before I 
bought, and everything looked all right. The first morn- 
ing when I took possession I found that there wasn’t even 
an egg beater in the place, and hardly a pot or pan which 
didn’t have a hole in it. 

“The night I went to the tea-room to sign the sale 
papers thirty-two people were dining there. I discovered, 
afterward, that for months the nightly average had been 
seven guests.” 

She had her tea-room. “Aunt Polly’s” she named it, 
because of the pleasantly homely association—‘Polly put 
the kettle on, we'll all have tea.” The tragedy lay in 
the fact that “we all” —or even many of us—did not have 


thicken on tue menu —which shows that these 
the palates of both sexes. 


LIZABETH McCOY, another renegade school- 
ma’am, is Miss Palmer’s energetic partner. 


tea in Rae Palmer’s tea-room for over a year. Steadily, 
depressingly, she lost money the first twelve months 
the money that she had borrowed and to supplement 
which she had to borrow more. 

A tea-room, it seems, is like'a baby; getting it through 
the summer is hard, and the first summer is hardest of 
all. How Rae worked and worried! She had the greatest 
difficulty in finding a good cook. For one thing, she was 
so young that a cook hated to take orders or instructions 
from her. She had to study the delicate Art of getting 
her own way without seeming to get it, of inspiring a 
menu by allowing the cook to bel eve that the inspiration 
was the cook’s own. 

From the beginning Rae Palmer has believed that a 
tea-room stands or falls by its food. Service is next 
important; the much discussed “atmosphere” comes only 
third on the list. One reason, she thinks, why tea-rooms 
fail is because the manager pays more attention to cur- 
tains and candles than to fresh vegetables and baked ham. 

Yet, though she knows all about appetizing and dis- 
tinctive food, even when her funds were lowest she was 
never her own cook. She argues that a tea-room owner’s 
place is in the tea-room, not in the kitchen. How other- 
wise can she get acquainted with her guests and discover 
whether they are being pleased? She must study them; 
even her courteous remembrance of their faces is a valuable, 
intangible asset. More than one woman has told Rae 
Palmer: “The reason I like [Continued on page 117} 
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Wilderness 


By RAYMOND §S. SPEARS 


HE Stolen Lands Preserve was a vast area of Corey Loven, a handsome young woodsman trapper, 
privately owned mountainous forest. The estate scouted through the green timber, catching weasel-tribe 
was a monument to old Durley Haddam’s career. furs—otter and pekan, marten and mink—with occasional 
Within its fastnesses, all those invited to take part in bear and fox. He ignored the warnings against intruders, 
the wild amusements it offered were assured of no con- and when Haddam himself met the bold fellow, instant 
sequences, even in the form of rumor, of whatever they surrender prevented murder. 
chose to do. The owner of the preserve overdid his indignation. He 
Trespassers, however, were warned that the limit of demanded conviction, the limit in prison and fine. At the 
punishment permitted by the law would be theirs. jury trial in Justice of Peace William Baxter's court, even 
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the judge himself couldn’t prevent the acquittal of Loven. 
Enraged, Haddam shook both fists in the accused man’s 


Loven did not raise his hands. The bully dared not 
attempt assault. He merely continued to rage until the 
Woodsman said in a firm voice: 

“T'll trap where I please, hunt where I please—and you 
can’t stop me!” . 

As good as his word, Corey Loven trapped one thousand 


A, “yee I'VE caught 
7 you,”’ Beatrice 
grinned, enjoying 
the prospect of 
making a heroine 
of herself by using 
some of the un- 
scrupulousness in- 
herited from her 
old father. 


The Story of a 
LOVE 


that OQvercame 


DISGRACE 


five hundred dollars’ worth of fur over ridges and through 
green timber of the Stolen Lands Preserve that winter and 
sold over a ton of brook trout which he caught in old 
Haddam’s “protected” lakes and streams. A year later 
he killed winter venison within a mile of the big camp. 

Beatrice Haddam had rather enjoyed the court scene. 
She was interested in the trapper and amused by the poor 
devil’s bit of pride, as though a native could really stand 
against her father. She had inherited her father’s wilful 
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recklessness, and, accustomed all her life to the immunity 
from compliance with many of -the smaller conventions 
which power, wealth and accumulated successes help to 
insure, she seemed to believe that she could break even 
natural laws and escape consequences, forgetting the law 
that the fathers’ sins are visited upon the children. 

Her father had ordered Beatrice to stop short her visits 
to his cellar. She laughed, smooched a gallon jug of good 
stuff for her forest retreat, and pretended to go deer 
hunting alone over in the northeast corner of the big 
preserve. A good sport, with a too-large flask in her 
rucksack, she sallied forth to kill a deer by her lone 
self. 

And so it chanced that she found Corey Loven setting 
a pekan runway trap within half a mile of the hunting 
lodge her father had built in the wilderness. Beatrice 
remembered and recognized him. With her ornate 25-35 
carbine, she announced her presence, and Loven put up 
his hands. Her mood was dangerous, calculating and 
rather more than ordinarily irresponsible. She marched 
him to the little camp. . 

“So I’ve caught you!” she remarked, coldly. 

“Yes,” he nodded. 

“It’s hard to convict you as a poacher,’ 
“but what if I accuse you of insulting me?” 

He flinched, knowing the penalty in that wild region of 
such an offense. His surprised fear amused her. What 
did he amount to? 

Beatrice enjoyed the prospect of making quite a heroine 
of herself by the use of some of the unscrupulousness she 
had inherited from her father. Such a game fitted her idea 
of having fun. 

“Have a drink,” she ordered, pointing to the yellow 
earthen jug on the table. “Prob’ly last. chance you'll 
have in a long time.” 

“T don’t drink,” Loven replied. 

“Heh!” she exclaimed, a strange look in her lovely eyes. 
“You don’t drink? That’s an insult, by inference. I do! 
Now you drink, understand?” 

He hesitated. He hated liquor. His father had frozen 
to death in a snowdrift, after driving his mother into 
oblivion. He shook his head. 


+] 


she grinned, 


ER anger was obvious, and of a deadly dangerous 


kind. Looking at her, Loven knew that she could 
kill him and make herself a heroine in the eyes of the 
coroner’s jury. 

“T don’t like to drink even lemonade alone,” he sug- 
gested with the readiest wit he had ever displayed. 

“Aw right!” she smiled. “Pour me a good one, too!” 

Tall tumblers were on the table. He filled two. Hat- 
ing the stuff, he would have emptied it anywhere rather 
than down his throat. But she was watching him and he 
saw no way to avoid swallowing it. 

With the smooth, delicious, deceptive taste of the real 
thing, Loven was in the sudden grip of inherited tendency. 
Beatrice saw his grimace change as Loven yielded to the 
insidious powers of the liquor. She recognized his heroic 
resistance and knew he had never drank before, and the 
harshness of her anger abated. Under the influence of 
the drink he remained a good fellow. When he promised 
not to be angry at her she placed the carbine in the 
corner. * 

He kept his word and took no advantage of his op- 
portunity. She became provocative, challenging his ad- 
miration as only the influence of liquor could have made 
her do. He ignored it, unwilling to believe even his 
dulled senses. She saw his diffidence, his covert admira- 
tion, the deep honor of his gallantry. 

“I’m sorry!” she assured him. “I didn’t mean any- 
thing. I wanted to scare you, but you wouldn’t. You're 
a good sport—a gentleman in the rough. I ’pologize for 
my father. I ‘pologize for me. Never met a gentleman 
jus’ like you. Let’s be friends. I want to make amends. 
You forgive me? You'll be my friend?” 
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“Frien’s wiz you—a fine lady?” he breathed, wi his 
brow. “I don’ b’lieve it! ’Tain’t so! Dreams al] 
ness. They don’ come true!” 

“This dream has come true,” she declared. 


LL ippnaye * E had told her father she was going on one 
more deer hunt to last until the end of the 
When, however, she did not return to go with her father 
to Manhattan, Haddam went hot-foot to find her, sud. 
denly worried lest she might have lost her way in the 
cold, gray November woods, though she was a good 
wildcrafter. 

When Haddam found Beatrice she wasn’t alone. Aj 
his life he had escaped retribution for his sins, evading 
the consequences of his careless successes in many 3 
walk of questionable high life. Now he stood st 
unbelieving, embittered and implacable. The apple of 
his eye was frost-bitten. The man who did not believe jp 
Nemesis for himself stood limp with amazed anger, not 
realizing at once that he had now met punishment face 
to face. In agony he blamed his daughter. 

In his burly way, he drove the two liquor-stained 
victims to the main camp and summoned Justice of 
Peace William Baxter. His daughter Beatrice, who had 
been sought by men of both title and wealth, he forced 
into wedlock with what he called a “sneaking, im 
withal unflinching scoundrel of a game-thief poacher,” 
Now sober, Beatrice and Loven gave their ceremonial re- 
sponses in hoarse voices and went out to the drive where 
the servants were loading the bride’s powerful automobile, 
which was headed down the lonesome road into the out- 
side world. 

As soon as they were on their way old Haddam herded 
the preserve superintendent and guides and with them 
headed for the basement depths. Together they worked, 
dragging and rolling barrels and cases, jugs and demijohns 
until the most complete of Adirondack wine cellars was 
entirely empty. The liquor was loaded on trucks and 
carried out to the big “wastes.” There the cases and 
bottles were stacked in a heap, with deadwood, brush and 
old spruce tops and a bonfire started. 

The tap road to the main camp passed the place where 
the refuse was burning. As the bridal couple, with Bea- 
trice at the wheel came along, the fire was just beginning 
to get well under way. She stopped to stare at the rising 
tongues of flame, listen to the hissing of barrels spurting 
through their bungs and the uproar of explosions. A 
brook of fire ran out of the great heap, coiling and smok- 
ing amid the bare glacial boulders and rocks—a horrid 
spectacle. 

“I wish he’d done that twenty years ago!” Beatrice 
said to herself, letting in her clutch—to go into exiled 
disgrace. 

It was a gloomy day of late autumn. A sleety storm 
was just beginning. Beatrice’s last view, as she row 
the turn unnoticed, was of her father, hunched up like 
a vulture, bareheaded and cursing, suffering at last for 
his sins. His high, shrill words penetrated the silence of 
the forest, punctuated by the explosion of the containers. 

“I told her to quit it! I told her to stop hitting the 
stuff!” she heard him repeating as an echo to her own 
memories. 

Thus she was dismissed from her home, unseen. Her 
husband shrank beside her, within the crimson shadow 
of her shame. White-faced, squinting-eyed, her Jaws— 
like her father’s—set in the semblance of an otter’s trap. 
She took the winding curves of the roadway, not swiftly 
but gamely, not once again looking back. 

Flung forth into the outside world, which had heretofore 
never even awakened her curiosity, with difficulty she 
forced herself to believe the outrage which had been 
perpetrated upon her life by the demoniac playfulness of 
Fate. She knew her father. His brag was that when 
he made up his mind he never changed it. She had never 
seen him so implacable, so grim, so hard-voiced as whet 
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“Corey,’’she asked hesitatingly, “‘would you really mind—so much —if I if we decided to take our medicine together?’ 


he deliberately ordered her to take her despicable mongrel “Where do you live?” she inquired as they neared the 


mate—and never return. So this was her honeymoon! Trans-Mountain Highway. “Need anythirg from there?” 
The groom was a smooth-shaven, rather thin-faced, “Qver at Seaberry,” he replied. “I’ve some things 
square-shouldered fellow, with gray-blue eyes and dark, there—in my camp.” 

curly hair. He wore two woolen shirts, one black-and- Before three o’clock they arrived at a peeled-spruce 
red-checked, the other yellow-and-black-checked, and a_ log cabin, with a great stone fireplace in its main room. 
pair of army breeches, also woolen. His feet were clad The shingled roof, the meager furniture, a good cooking 
in high, soft-soled moccasins. His outfit was packed in stove and the sweet odor of spruce boughs, used to bank 
a single elm-splint, three-peck Adirondack pack basket. the place against winter drafts [Continued on page 115) 
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WAITING FOR HER GONDOLIER 


We haven’t magic carpets nowadays, but who wants them when a quarter at the box-office 


” 


does the trick? For instance, Constance Talmadge in her latest picture, ‘‘Venus of Venice, 
transports us to an enchanted city of the Old World. 
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By LOUELLA O. PARSONS 
Noted Motion Picture Critic 


raveled to California during the golden 
days of forty-nine and coaxed gold from the 
gound have their prototypes only in the movies. 
California in many cases is to the motion pic- 
ture star what it was to the forty-niner, a place 
of such abundant opportunity that it beggars in 
malism the fairy-tales written by Hans Christian 
Andersen. Stories told of girls who wandered 
into the studios by the merest chance and were 
touched with the magic wand of fame almost 
wernight are a fascinating chapter in the history 
of the movies: boys who left their places behind 


Tis glowing tales of the sturdy pioneers who 
t 


ARION DAVIES. Her dream of stardom was 
realized in a galaxy of brilliant rdles. 


a haberdashery counter or in a factory to try their luck in 
this new movie, and who now ride in limousines and live 
in mansions continue to thrill. Success so remunerative 
and satisfactory is a subject that has universal appeal. 

Even in Chicago we heard tales of this land of promise; 
this Hollywood where actors were made and directors 
were created. The incoming trains carried stage favorites 
who were traveling west to see just what opportunities 
the movies offered. There was always a note of con- 
descension in the voices of these exiles who had been 
persuaded against their better judgment to make a picture. 

William S. Hart who played the strong man type on 
the stage had renewed an old acquaintance with Thomas 
Ince when Tom was in New York. Tom prevailed on 
Bill to go west and make a movie. Bill was dubious but 
curious. He stopped over in Chicago on his way to 
California and told us that he would be back soon. He 
knew he couldn’t remain away from the stage. 

Two years elapsed before I again saw Bill Hart. I 
think it is one of the most representative stories of the 
movies that in this short time he had become world 
famous. He came to my house for dinner and the whole 
neighborhood was impressed with the honor that he had 
conferred upon me. We visited some of the theaters, and 
so great was Biil Hart’s popularity at that time that the 
wheels were almost torn off the taxi in the eagerness of 
the youngsters to get a glimpse of their hero. 

Bill himself was modest. Moreover he was puzzled. 
He told me after he had seen himself on the screen for 
Three guesses. Who is this? the first time he said to Tom Ince: 

“Well, Tom, you have been mighty good to give me a 
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OROTHY DALTON 

hid herself in Thomas 

H, Ince’s car. When he 

discovered her she de- 

manded a job, and her 

daring won her a leading 
role. 


William S,. Hart and Jane 


Novak in a close close-up. 
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chance, but I realize I am a failure. I will take the first train back tp 
New York.” 

Tom laughed and said: 

“Why, you are not so bad. In fact I am agreeably surprised at the 
way you photograph.” 

Mr. Hart remained in Chicago for three days on that visit. Qne 
evening he invited me to dine with him at a café known as the Rienzi 
We were no more than seated when a man rushed up to him and ing 
pleading voice said: 

“You simply must help me. I have always bragged to my wife about 
knowing you—in fact I have always told her you were a schoolmate, and 
now that she sees you here she insists that she be introduced.” 

Bill, who is a most democratic and natural soul, said very quietly; 
“Tf you will tell me your first name and where you lived and went to 
school, I think I can help you keep your promise to your wife.” 

The stranger, whose first name was John, had the satisfaction of being 
escorted back to his table by the good-bad man of the west. Bill, with 
an arm flung carelessly over his make-believe pal’s shoulder, gave the 
wife a thrill that comes once in a lifetime by pretending to be on the 
closest possible terms with her husband. 


I HAVE always thought 
the story of Dorothy 
Dalton, who made her en- 
trance into the movies as 
Bill Hart’s leading lady, 
was one of the most in- 
teresting stories in motion 
pictures. Miss Dalton, 
who is now married to 
Alfred Hammerstein, 
well-known theatrical im- 
presario, has retired from 
the screen to raise vege- 
tables on Long _ Island. 
Her greatest interest in 
life these days is her gar- 
den and her husband. 
Dorothy found her 
place in the movies, liter- 
ally speaking, in a l- 
mousine. Day after day 
she hung around the 
Thomas Ince Studios in 
Hollywood. Day after 
day the doorman refused 


NE day David W. Griffith saw to admit her. Finally in 

Dectie Renee big heown epee desperation she hid . 
roaming longingly over the movie a Ince - he poe 
lot. She went home that night waen Be opence te 


i chi she told 
: tinh ket. of his machine she 
rece — ee him her ambitions to be- 


come an actress. She 
made her plea that she be 
given a chance. Ince was 9 
intrigued by her daring that 
he cast her as Hart’s leading 
lady. Later she was seen in 
that popular melodrama, 
“Flame of the Yukon,” and 
other spectacular film plays. 


BOUT the time that Bill 
Hart captured the movie- 
going public there was 4 
young leading man on the 
stage who was beginning to 
get recognition in comedy 
drama. While he had done 
nothing really sensational as 
a stage star, he had every 
promise of becoming recog- 
nized. David Griffith offered 
him a part in the movies. He 
was [Continued on page 79] 
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‘“rer’s Go YACHTING," 


says Pauline Starke. And we all chorus, ‘‘So’s your old man-dolin.” Miss Starke’s latest 


in which she is supported by Lars Hanson, will be released shortly 
by Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 
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By BARBARA 
ALDRICH 


““If Ever I Find a 


ome On. 


Woman Like This 


Filly of Mine, I'll Marry Her...” 
—Owner Carston to Trainer Ryson 


ini YN was rubbing Lady Fenella’s nose gently. 
She was his favorite two-year-old and the apple of his 
eye. She stood there quietly enough but her eyes soared 
far above the crowd which pressed close about her. Lady 
Fenella had never been beaten. 

Max Ryson, the trainer, was tightening the girth. “After 
all,” he said philosophically, “they're just like women. 


You can’t trust ‘em. When you're sure they're licked, 
they win in a walk, when you drop ’em in where you think 
they’ll make a show of the field, they get left at the post.” 

“There’s something in that,” said Carston, “but I know 
this one all right. If 1 ever find a woman like her, I’m 
going to marry her.” 

The trainer laughed. “You'll never marry.” 

Jay Carston laughed too. 


ENELLA STARR stood looking down on the Broad- 

way crowds from a twentieth story window. It was 
raining and it was spring. She wished it would stop rain- 
ing. Oh, was it going to be a good day tomorrow? If 
it should rain, she wouldn’t go. That was one way out. 
Fenella believed in fate. She looked at an afternoon paper 
on the desk—fair and warmer. Oh, well! 

Tomorrow would be Saturday. Here it was, sooner 
than she expected. And Jay Carston had asked her to come 
with him, after the races, for a week-end in the country. 
She had said yes. And Fenella was a nice girl. 

She decided she would walk home from the office and 
think about it on the way. When Fenella wanted to think 
very seriously she always walked. The walking seemed 
to facilitate the thinking. 
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It was lovely outdoors even in the rain. An old lady 
stood on the street corner, the rain dripping in little 
streams from her shawl. In her arms was a basket of 
white and purple lilacs. Fenella bought a white spray. 

At Fenella’s home in Vermont, they had white lilacs in 
the back-yard. They always came out this time of year. 
She had forgotten it was white lilac time. There was a 
snowball bush too, and a bed of red geraniums. She could 
see her mother bending over the flowers in her garden that 
looked across the valley to the mountains. 

Tomorrow, after the races, they would go, Carston had 
said, out into the country 
where she could see some 
hills. Why, she didn’t 
know there was any 
spring. And he had said 
it as if it were the most 
natural thing to do in the 
world. If she had shifted 
from one foot to the other 
and said, “No, I don't 
think my mother would 


Illustrated by 
GEORGE W. GAGE 


approve,” he would have thought she was _half-witted. 
Perhaps she would have been. 

“After all, why shouldn’t I go?” she said half aloud. 
Nobody answered her. 

It would be nice to see-the rain splashing on muddy 


roads instead of on this sleek, shining pavement. Even 


if it rained she might as well go. 

No one would be hurt. It would just be—well—an 
affair. And why not? All through history queens and 
famous women had affairs; all lovely women had affairs 
—women today—thousands of them everywhere. What 
was life without romance? 

There would never be any one else like Carston. Oh, 
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some day she would marry, she supposed, some nice good 
man, not bad looking, who knew the same kind of life she 
had always known. Perhaps she would even go back 
home with him, live as the rest of the girls she knew lived. 
But there never would be any one like Carston again. 

It was an adventure. She guessed she had a right to 
one adventure. 

She wandered idly up the avenue. In one window was 
& pale-gray caracul coat, smooth as satin, shaded to a 
darker gray, then black. A coat for a beautiful woman to 


‘ARSTON liked 

Fenella because 
she didn’t bother 
him at the races. 
She cried when his 
filly won—but that 
was different. And, 
of course, she had 
a splendid figure. 


wear on a July night on a moun- 
tain top where the night wind car- 
ried a chill—out of season as vio- 
lets growing in January; then a 
velvet evening gown, yellow as a 
buttercup. Fenella groaned. She 
knew they would look well on her 
—perfect. 

She stopped before the window 
of a great jewelry shop. There 
was a stone there that drew her 
like a magnet. It was a star sap- 
phire, the blue of the sky in the 
country just before night closes in. 

Fenella pressed her nose against the wet pane. Carston 
had loads of money—she knew that. After this would 
he Oh, she knew he would. He had wanted to buy 
her things before, but she had refused. After tomorrow— 
well... 

My, it would be heaven not to have to be careful any 
more; to wear her good shoes and hat when it rained; 
pull on her chiffon stockings hard, not gingerly; have 
people wondering how she could afford her coat. For 
a little while, thought Fenella, just for a little while. For 
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that was all it would be, she knew, her season in the run- 
hing, just like his best race-horse. 

Fenella was nearly home. Ahead of her rose the spires 
of the cathedral, gray against the blackening sky. She 
turned into a side street. Nearly home. 

Now Fenella lived in no gaunt rooming-house hideous 
and sordid enough to drive one from the straight and nar- 
row way. She had a good room in a highly respectable 
house. She held a responsible position in a bank. She 
could go to the theater once, even twice a week, wear nice 
felt hats, good-looking tailored suits, well-cut silk dresses, 
get a manicure when she pleased. She had pretty legs. 
In fact she was very pretty and she knew it. A thorough- 
bred, Carston was always saying. 

“Might as well eat before I go home. It'll save climb- 
ing the stairs twice,” thought Fenella. So she stopped in 
a small tea-room where they served a good dinner for a 
dollar. It really wasn’t much of a life, eating alone like 
this. Of course lots of nights she ate with girls she knew 
who worked like herself. There were always men if she 
chose, but she rarely chose save with Carston. 

No, it wasn’t much of a life. Would she always go on 
that way? Eating dollar dinners? She sat waiting for 
her salad. She was tired of sitting in tea-rooms waiting 
for salad. She had done it for so many nights. She 
looked about the room idly No, she saw no one any- 
where ever who looked the way Carston did to her 

Funny, that first day she had met him. He came into 
the office to see Mr. Randall, the president. “What’s 
your name?” he said when he looked at her. 

“Fenella Starr,” she answered meekly, surprised at her- 
self. Why should he speak like that? Didn’t he realize 
that she was no plain ordinary stenographer? He must 
think she was just some office girl, thankful for a smile. 

But when she looked up into Jay Carston’s eyes, she 
hadn’t minded. They were blue and they sparkled and 
they looked so gay. They seemed to say, “I’ve got some- 
thing grand to tell you. Come on outdoors with me 
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don't stay here in this stuffy office 
There was something in them that made her catch her 


breath. Not many things did that to Fenella Starr, who 
had battered her way against New York. 

Carston was tall and had blond hair and a soft felt 
hat and a blue-striped tie that exactly matched his eyes. 


“TENELLA, Fenella,” he repeated. “That’s strange 
. My filly’s named Fenella and I tell you, she’s 
a darling.” He laughed. 

“Do you ever go to the races?” 

Fenella shook her head. 

“Well, you’re going with me and meet Lady Fenella. 
All right?” 

Fenella gasped but she didn’t refuse. 

By careful inquiry she learned a bit about Carston. He 
was famous in all racing circles. It was his horse Noel 
who had taken the Grand Prix in Paris last spring. He 
was vastly wealthy. He knew every one in New York and 
elsewhere that one should know. He was unmarried, 
spoiled by all women, but his one and only love was horses, 
always horses. 

Jay Carston looked like the man she had always 
dreamed about, but whom common sense had told her she 
would never know. His was a different world, far away 
from banging typewriters and rooming-houses. Of course 
sometimes girls did marry men like him, but they were 
actresses or chorus girls and so beautiful that every one 
stopped to look at them. 

She? Well, she got by, she thought, that was all. 
that was something in New York. 

Just exactly why he liked her she could not understand. 
Fenella Starr, prim as the New England town from which 
she came, as proper as her room, save that now a red- 
mouthed doll with scarlet hair sat on the mantelpiece and 
there were always flowers. 

“Why do you want to go places with me?” she asked 


Still, 
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him one night after their second or third dinner at a quiet 
place where the food was good. “Why don’t you take 
some of those beautiful girls whose pictures are always 
in the paper, and who don’t have to work and get dirty 
and tired?” 

He had called for her at the office and insisted on drag- 
ging her to dinner without even letting her go home first. 
He had said he was lonesome. 

“You don't have to work,” said Jay Carston rather 
steadily. 

“IT certainly do,” Fenella replied hotly, “ and I wish 
you would take them,” she added a bit incoherently and 
then wished she hadn't said it. She had always been 
afraid she would see him somewhere with some beautiful 
girl. The thought made her a little sick. 

After dinner they were in his roadster, out on a country 
road. 

“I like you, Fenella,” said Jay Carston, “because you 
make me think of that two-year-old of mine.” Then he 
stopped the car with a jerk, took her in his arms and kissed 
her firmly. 


ENELLA was thrilled, more than she had ever been 

before in her life. She felt weak and trembly, but to 
Jay she managed with a tremendous effort to remark quite 
casually: “You never get the thrill from a woman that 
your horses give you, now do you, Jay?” 

“Maybe not,” he replied good-naturedly, “but I like 
you.” 

Then the talk turned to horses as it always did. He 
was rather inarticulate about them, as he was about most 
things, but his eyes told the story. He had been at the 
track that afternoon, the spring wind blowing through the 
trees, the flowers, the green; green grass. She had been 
at the office. She felt caught in there these first spring days. 

Carston leaned forward and kissed her again, but it was 
just a nice friendly little kiss. “Darling,” he said, “you 
should have seen that little filly this afternoon. | told 
you she could do it. It was just Fenella all the way. She 
came in three lengths ahead. So, sweetie, what shall I 
buy you? I won an awful lot of money.” 

Fenella wanted to tell him about the sapphire ring or 
even mention a dozen pairs of chiffon stockings but all 
she could say was, “I’d like a soda . I’m thirsty.” 

“Oh, let’s go and get a real drink,” he said, so they 
drove to a little road-house and sat in a lovely dark corner 
and had sandwiches and a great many high-balls. 

At first he went on talking about the horses, just as 
though they were real people with minds. “God, that 
filly’s a beauty, darling,” he said, taking her hand in both 
of his. ‘“Fenella, you love her too, don’t you? Say you 
do . . . (just like a little boy, she thought). Say, when 
you see her flatten herself at the head of the stretch you 
have all the faith in the world in her. She’s coming, and 
you know she’s coming and nothing can stop her. Let me 
tell you, Fenella, she knows too Fenella, it gets 
you ”  Jay’s eyes shone in the darkness. 

Fenella answered him, “I know, Jay.” She wished he 
would kiss her again. 

“When everything’s rotten, luck’s bad, people bore you, 
just go out and look at the ponies ” He. was looking 
far away from her now. 

“Why do you like me, Jay?” Fenella smiled at him. 

“Oh, I don’t know-—you’re just a nice kid. You don't 
bother me when I take you to the races. You know when 
to keep still. You cried the day the filly won, too. Be- 
sides, you’ve got a wonderful figure,” and he kissed her 
again. 

Then it was that he asked her to come with him for a 
week-end, to the country after the race They'd go in 
his car Oh, anywhere, anywhere it looked pretty. 

And she had said all right, just as casually. It was a 
whole week away—then. But now— Fenella left her 
dessert. She couldn’t seem to eat. She kept thinking ol 
tomorrow. 
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Outdoors the lights were just coming on. She couid 
see the sheen of Broadway down the end of her street. 
She took the keys from her bag, went in quickly and shut 
the door as if to shut away the glittering world. But she 
couldn’t shut out Carston. 

Her room looked just the same as it had that morning 
and every other morning. She had pictures of her family 
on the wall and of her old home in Vermont. There were 
orchids in a green vase. Orchids looked silly in this 
room. Jay always said he sent them because he knew 
they'd make her feel strange. “Don’t suit you a bit, 
darling, but then I like contrast.” 

The queer exotic almond-eyed doll, with her hair and 
redder lips, was out of place, too. They had gotten her 
at a restaurant one night. 


CNG. 


Fenella sat down and began to shine ber nails. When 
she didn’t know quite what to do first, she polished her 
finger nails. They were very good nails, too, with nice 
crescents. Carston liked her nails. She had seen him 
looking at them. It was lucky she. was good-looking. 
He was so nice, nicer than anything she had ever believed 
would be hers for the taking, in this uneven world. She 
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could just hold out her 
hand and take it too. 
Easy. Why, any girl, 
anywhere, would envy 
her. 

There was only one 
way to take things— 
grab them quickly. She 
looked up at the picture 
of her father and 
mother. Of course they 
wouldn’t understand. It 
was something they 
could never comprehend 
any more than rouge 


HERE was something in 
Carston’s eyes that made 
Fenella catch her breath —an 
unusual sensation for a girl 
who had battered her way 
against New York. 


and lipstick, part of a new city in a crisp new 
world, far away from that old stern code of the New 
England hills. And rouge and lipstick didn’t really 
change one. 

Let’s see, she’d wear her green suit and her green 
felt hat. Carston liked her in green. She gave her 
nails a last final rub and began to pack her suitcase. 
She’d take her kimona lined with red and that 
French nightgown Marian had given her. With cold 
precision she folded each article. Then she took a 
bath into which she lavishly strewed her best bath 
salts, and used her biggest turkish towel. ‘ 

She felt like using everything up tonight. She 
showered herself with talcum, covered her face with 
cold cream, rubbed it all off and then patted it with 

cold water. She did everything she should. Then she 
looked in the mirror. Yes, she would do. She must go 
right to sleep so she’d look nice tomorrow—look her 
best. 

The rain dripped on the window-pane. Fire engines 
shrieked by—a truck shook the building. In the country 
it would be still. There [Continued on page 88] 
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How They Found Their 


If You Live in the City and Yearn 
for a Home ia the Suburbs—Read This 


P AWO modern young persons, 
Marion and Kenneth 
Rogers, whose cheery 

motto has been, “Try anything 

once’’—war, marriage, the gay 
life of a big city, or what you 
will. are making their happiest 
experiment with life, in a little 
old-new house in Putnam 

County, New York. Their thril- 

ling and profitable adventure in 

homemaking is a true story of 
shared love, struggle and 
achievement. 

Marion was a New England 
college girl who came to teach 
in a little New Jersey town, 
Kenneth’s home. The pretty 
school-ma’am and the young 
salesman played about happily, 
at the dances and Sunday night 
suppers and other friendly 
gaieties of a small community. 
In those days before the War, 
few were in a hurry to stop playing and settle down—there 
seemed so much time for all that! 

Even when Kenneth was one of the first to enlist and 
went off to training camp in Alabama, the single sign— 
albeit a sure one, to the discerning observer—of a 
forthcoming marriage was to be found in Marion's 
emphatic disclaimers of such a possibility. 

Kenneth knew, in the spring of 1918, that he 
was soon “going over,” and that only for the pur- 
pose of getting married were furloughs granted 
He took his and came 
north. 

“T figured _ that, 
whatever happened, I'd 
be so much to the 
good,” he recalls, with 
blithe candor. “Eas 
when [ got home, my 
girl wouldn't § marry 
me, could the United 
States Government 
court-martiai me _ for 
that? I should say 
not!” 

And so they were 
married, in New 
York’s Little Church 
Around the Corner 
one of those swift, 
simple, defiant war weddings. Next month Kenneth was 
on his way across: the Atlantic, to the trenches. 

Marion went back to her teaching, until he came home, 
six months after the armistice. They had their honey- 
moon holiday, late one summer. In September of 1919, 
they found a small but sunnily pleasant and cosy apart- 
ment away up-town in New York City. Kenneth began 
again as a salesman; while Marion, like so many modern 
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ENNETH ROGERS’ physical exertions in the 
reconstruction of the dream house com- 
pletely cured his war-wracked constitution. 


young wives with trained minds 
and unjaded energy, soon found 
a job of her own as private secre- 
tary. 

The price of those war years 
of strain and danger had to be re- 
paid from the bank of pleasure. 
Marion and Kenneth Rogers felt 
that they had some of the plea- 
sures of life coming to them—like 
so many thousands of reunited 
war couples, all over America. 
They went to all the new shows. 
They dined and danced in the 
restaurants. With their little 
car they ran out into the country 
on pleasant summer Sundays, 
parked under a_ shady tree, 
lunched and read the Sunday 
paper. 

“It was all very fine,” Marion 
says, “but it didn’t get us any- 
where. We weré spending alto- 
gether too much money and 
saving almost nothing. We noticed, too, that each sum- 
mer, the Sundays in the country became more difficult. 
When we reached our favorite parking pine or maple, we 
would find it surrounded by several cars. So we moved on 


The small savings of two New York cliff-dwellers turned 


~and on—and ON. It came to the point where a restful 
Sunday in the country became the hardest working day 
in the week—with hours of labor fighting traffic, inhaling 
odors of gas, scraping mud-guards and returning home 
with a few more dents in our fenders and a few more 
strains on our nerves.” , 
They laughingly agree that the first motive which im- 
pelled them to buy a farm was the desire to find one 
place where they could park in peace. In quest of this 
almost undiscoverable bourne they had often motored 
along fine state roads into Putnam County, on the Con- 
necticut side of New York state. Here they found roads 
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Little Dream House 


By MARGUERITE 
MOOERS MARSHALL 


framed by the foothills of the Berkshires, checkered in 
green fields and shining lakes and brooks. 

In such a setting, two miles outside the tiny village of 
Towners, N. Y., the Rogerses found their home-to-be, 
“Hobbyhouse.” Their savings of five hundred dollars 
were put down to bind the bargain. When they had 
paid one thousand dollars they obtained a title. The bal- 
ance of the payment took the form of a mortgage. 

To mention the precise few thousands they paid alto- 
gether would be misleading, in Marion’s opinion, because, 
even in the three years since they bought, values have in- 
creased. “But any young couple who will work and save 
can buy a home on the same general plan,” she insists. 
“You go into debt—for a deliberate, intelligent purpose. 
You plan and work, as you never did before, to clear off 
your debt—and that’s how you get ahead.” 

A glance at the pictures of Hobbyhouse, “before and 
after taking’ by the Rogerses, is to understand something 
of their adventures in homemaking. 

Today pink rambler roses spill over a low stone wall 
and climb one end of a white-painted, trellised arbor; 
grapevines, at the other end, grow up to meet the roses. 
Across the green lawn is a little house, one hundred and 
twenty-five years old but gloriously renewing its youth. 
Two splendid spruces, tall enough for masts, guard it; its 
colonial porch, with high-backed green settee that match 
the green shutters of old-fashioned, small-paned windows 
offers a hospitable welcome. There is a wide back porch 


the rough cabin on the left into this cozy cottage. 


too; and near it a home-made reservoir supplied by a 


coldly sparkling spring in the hillside. A path, flagged 
with flat stones from that hillside, leads to a tiny garage. 
Inside the little house are fascinating treasures in wide 
stone fireplaces, oaken beams hand-hewn and so hardened 
by age that it is impossible to drive a nail into them, 
quaint old latches and hinges hand-made by a village 
blacksmith of long ago. Outside, crowning the rolling 
country with its young growth of birch and evergreen, 
mountain slopes form a curved line of beauty against a 
blue June sky 

When Marion and Kenneth took possession of the place 
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RS. KENNETH 
ROGERS’ ad- 
venture with a tum- 
ble-down farmhouse 
led her from a secre- 
tarial job to her own 
real estate office. 


«on July 4, 1924, they found a tumble-down farm- 

\ house, its paint almost gone, its ceilings falling, its 
kitchen floor in waves. Luckily, they realized its 
possibilities. Town-bred, with only week-ends and 
vacations to give to their newly acquired home— 
for both were still working and living in the city 
during the week—they toiled like pioneers. 

K nowing that the 
house, being a bit of old- 
time America, must 
have the qualities of its 
defects, their first act 
was to go hunting for 
fireplaces; and they dug 
out two splendid stone 
ones, with a Dutch oven 
thrown in for good 
measure. 

The old kitchen was 
in appalling condition. 
Kenneth forgot he was 
a salesman and turned 
carpenter at a minute’s 
notice. He laid an en- 
tire new floor over the 
up-and-down grade of the old one. What plastering had 
not already fallen he removed, and he and two friends put 
new, tight wall boards over both walls and ceiling. 

Marion, meanwhile, was set at the task of puttying 
the windows, some of the panes being held in place only 
by pins. It was she who painted the dingy woodwork in 
the living room of Hobbyhouse [Continued on page 118] 
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ME out!" Henry shouted. The figure splashed in 
toward him and came dripping to the bank. He 
could see that it was a girl. 


THE MILL GIRL 


A Startling Episode im the Career of a War 


Bird as Reckless in 


CLIPPED WINGS—the Story Thus Far: 
IVILIAN life seemed unbearably dull to Henry 
& Winton after his return from two years in the air 
service on the Western Front. He was like an eagle 
with clipped wings. 

At the wish of his father, a wealthy manufacturer, he 
became secretary of a cotton mill in South Carolina, but 
his unstrung nerves would allow him no peace. Asleep, 
he fought battles in the air, and awake, he longed for 
Phyllis. 

He had met Phyllis at a dance the night he landed in 
New York. In the heat of war fever she had married an 
aviator, Harry Storm, whom Henry had known in France 

now in the Polish legion. But, after an ugly court-mar- 
tial proceeding against Storm, Phyllis had become utterly 
disillusioned and was waiting for his return to get a 
divorce from him. 

Henry loved Phyllis from their first meeting, and on a 
later visit to New York, when he told her that he was 
going to Canada to seek peace for his fagyed nerves, she 
begged him to take her with him. 
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LIFE as He Was in BATTLE 


They spent several weeks together in Canada and then 
came back to New York, and Henry was happy for the 
first time since his return to Tivilian life. But their gay 
round of dancing, drinking and love-making was suddenly 
interrupted by the arrival of Henry’s father, who urged 
the son to return to his home in such terms that the 
younger man finally yielded. 

The day before he left New York Henry ran into Johnny 
Warren, a former aviator and comrade who had been living 
in Arizona fighting consumption. The two met Phyllis 
for luncheon and the next day she and Johnny took Henry 
to the station. Henry left them with an uneasy feeling. 
Although both were dear to him, he did not like to think of 
them together in New York. 

For six months Henry tried to become interested in his 
work, but in vain. Although it meant a serious break with 
his father, he at last decided that life was unendurable 
without Phyllis and resigned his job. 

He went at once to New York, but found Phyllis unac- 
countably changed toward him. She seemed to avoid him, 
and the only explanation she would give was that her hus- 
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band was in New York and that if he knew of her love 
for Henry he would drag both their names in the mud. 

Just as he was becoming frantic with waiting, Henry 
met Harry Storm at the club, looking for Johnny Warren. 
Storm told him that he had blacked Johnny’s eye the night 
before and would have killed him if Phyllis had not in- 
terfered. 

Frenzied with jealousy of Johnny, Henry went to his 
hotel and telephoned Phyllis to meet him at once. A vio- 
lent scene followed. They parted in anger. 

Henry returned to his work in the mill, tortured with 
thoughts of Phyllis and their quarrel. After their ex- 
perience he was prepared for anything. 





or four hundred yards away, where the mill got 
its water. A stream had been dammed and the 

water covered eight or ten acres. 
Sometimes Henry would go over to the bank late in the 
evening to smoke. It was cooler over there, and he could 


mr was a pond by the far side of the mill, three 
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sit and talk to the ghost of Phyllis and tell himself that 
here was peace at last. The mill was not holding him 
back now; the noise of the shuttles did not annoy him. 
But he had nowhere else to go. If he went away he could 
but wander from place to place fleeing from his thoughts. 

One night in mid-July he worked late—until after 
eleven. Then he walked over to the pond. 

There was no moon, but the stars shone brightly. As 
he took his accustomed seat on the big rock, he noticed 
some splashing out in the middle. He saw some clothing 
near-by. Some of the boys must be in swimming. He 
strained his eyes and made out a figure waist deep in the 
water. Swimming was strictly forbidden in the pond—a 
child had been drowned in it two years before. 

“Come out,” he shouted to the figure. “You mustn’t 
swim in there.” 

The figure splashed in toward him and came dripping 
to the bank. 

“Who's thar?” a voice asked. 

“Henry Winton. You ought to know better than to go 
in there. You might get drowned.” 
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“I kin swim,” the voice told him. It sounded like a 
girl. Then as she came wading in, he could see that it was 
a girl. 

“Please, Mr. Winton, don’t tell on me,” she pleaded. 
“Hit’s so hot these hyar nights.” 

He laughed. So the fear of being found out was all that 
worried her! 

“All right, but you must come out now,” he told her. 

She came out and slipped on her clothers unabashed by 
his presence. 

“What are you doing out here at this time of night?” 
he asked her. He must look into this. 

“I brung Pappy his supper. Mom her ter min’ the 
baby. An’ hit’s so hot these hyar nights——” 

“Who is your father?” 

“Clem Wilson.” 

Clem was the night overseer. The night shift ate at 
twelve. He remembered that Clem had a daughter about 
sixteen who sometimes worked in the spooler room. He 
had seen her name on the pay-roll but he had never noticed 
her. 

“I’m Sara,” she told him. “Yer won’t tell Pappy on me, 
will yer, Mr. Winton? He’d whoop me.” 

“No, I won’t, but you must be careful about going in 
here.” 

“T al’ays is. Yer walked up so soft like. 
yer.” She picked up her pail and was gone. 

Henry sat down and lit a cigaret. What a picture she 
had made as she came dripping out of the darkness—like 
Thetis emerging from the sea! The beauty of it stirred 
him to thoughts of forgotten delights. 

To him the mill hands had always been just hands— 
people of another race. Now this child caught his fancy. 
What was her face like? he wondered. And as he sat 
there far into the night thinking, something out of the dim 
past gripped him and he felt a strange presence beside 
him. Cold lips were pressed to him, silken hair caressed 
his cheeks and a familiar perfume filled the air. The 
ghost of Phyllis splashed the water at his feet. A queer 
sensation for a cotton mill bookkeeper on a night heavy 
with summer heat! 


I didn’t hyar 


WO weeks later he was sitting on his rock one night 
when he heard footsteps behind him. Sara was there 
again. She saw him and stopped. 

“Hello,” he said. “It’s you again. 
to stay away from here?” 

“Yes sir. I wuz jest gwine ter sit hyar a spell. 
time for Pappy’s supper yet.” 

“All right. Come ahead.” 

She came on up to him swinging her pail. 

“How come yer sit hyar by yourself, Mr. Winton?” she 
asked. 

“Just to cool off and smoke.” 

She sat down beside him on the ground. The moon 
shone down on her face as she turned it up to look at 
him. She had a wistful smile about her mouth like Mona 
Lisa’s and sparkling elfin eyes. 

“Ts hit so yer used to fly, Mr. Winton?” she asked him. 

“a 

“How do hit feel ter be up thar in the air?” 

He told her. It was a long time since he had talked 
about flying. He found that he wanted to talk about it 
again. The girl listened with polite attention until she 
heard some of the roving frames shut down for the mid- 
night recess; then she seized her bucket and dashed off 
without a word. 

Another night she came earlier and took her seat by 
him boldly. What if she were from another world, he 
must have some one to talk to! 

“Tell me some mo’ about flyin’,” she commanded. ‘Do 
yer see many birds up thar? I read in school about a 
eagle goin’ up so high. I been through the seventh grade.” 

The night was hot, very hot. “Lemme go swimmin’ 


Didn’t I tell you 


’Tain’t 
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“Nobody won't never 


agin, Mr. Winton,” she begged. 
know.” 

Why not? They were far away from the other world— 
these two. What did it matter anyway? What did any- 
thing matter? 

“All right. But not very long.” 

She went to a discreet distance and slipped off her 
clothes. Her summer outfit was nothing to burden her 
at most. As she waded out Henry was struck by the 
beauty of the picture she made. In any other setting the 
idea would have revolted him—that he, Henry Winton, 
should be watching a naked mill girl splashing around in 
the pond at midnight. But in the stillness of the night, | 


_ broken only by the distant rhythmic pounding of the 
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shuttles, he felt nothing but delight at the scene. Here 
were nothing but a satyr and a dryad—besporting in the 
moonlight. In a few moments she was running up the hill 
toward the mill. 

’ He began to look forward to these nocturnal meetings. 
Sara began to remind him of a certain little French girl, 
He had never even talked to her. Where she came from 
or where she went had not concerned him. She was a 
woman—that was all. And this little girl—she kept off 
the phantoms that loneliness brought! Sometimes she 
only sat beside him and listened to his rambling tales of 
strange lands; sometimes she swam and at others she 
merely sat quietly by until time to carry her father’s 
supper up to the mill. 

Then one night, fresh from the cool water, she sat down 
too close to him while she dried her hair. The spark was 
kindled in him, and he took her in his arms. 

The next night Henry waited for Sara anxiously and 
nervously. He tried to tell himself that he was ashamed, 
but he knew he was not. Who was he to spurn a gift of 
the gods? Had he sunk below his level? No. Only one 
thing worried him. When she nestled into his arms she 
had become Phyllis. it was Phyllis he held, not the 
daughter of the overseer. If she had become Phyllis once, 
could she not become Phyllis again? No—no—it must 
not happen again! 

She came down the path earlier than usual swinging her 
bucket confidently, marching along with triumphant mien. 
She dropped the bucket and threw her arms around his 
neck eagerly. 

“Stop, child,” he told her. 
have done.” 

“Yer didn’t tell on me goin’ swimmin’ and I won't tell 
on yer now.” 

“But you don’t know—you don’t realize—— 

“Don’t yer worry none. I ain’t no cry-baby and I ain’t 
no fool neither. I know a heap. My oldest sister—she’s 
done went ter the city , 

What was the use—what was the use of anything? A 
woman—a goddess—a mill girl—who was he to draw fine 
distinctions? To him she was only Phyllis—lost to him 
in spirit—come back in the flesh. 

The summer passed rapidly. His phantoms were dis- 
pelled now, driven away by this little girl who asked noth- 
ing and gave so much. He never saw her by day; by 
night she was—Phyllis. Even the jug of corn whisky was 
neglected. 


“You don’t realize what we 


” 


O WENT the summer. In October a big car stopped 

outside the mill office and Henry heard his name 
shouted. He went out to find Madge and Gladys and 
Louise and two strange men. One of them was Louise's 
new husband. 

“Hello, hello!” they shouted. “We heard you were 
here. We're on our way to Florida. Going to stop over 
a week at Jimison’s place for a house-party. How far 1s 
that from here?” 

“Twenty miles,” he told them as he took their proffered 
hands. 

“Come on with us.” 








ouise’s 
1 were 
1p over 


» far is 


offered 


Sara was in the spooler room. She walked 


“Can’t. Gotta work.” 

“Well, come over for dinner.” 

“All right.” 

And with another shout they were gone. 

Henry turned back to the office and as he did so he 
thought he saw Sara watching him from a distant doorway. 
What a queer feeling it gave him! 

That evening he drove over to Jimison’s for dinner. 
Jimison was a New Yorker who had bought the old Whar- 
ton plantation—once owned by an illustrious family now 
extinct for many years, its glories buried with the Civil 
War. Jimison had restored the old house, replanted the 


away rapidly as Jimison’s guests approached. 


old garden, invited back the ghostly company of gay 
gentry that had once filled its halls. He had brought down 
his horses and his dogs and set up an establishment which 
was a cross between a Long Island estate and a musical 
comedy setting. 

The estate was situated in an isolated area and there 
were none of the old aristocracy left in the neighboring 
country for him to entertain; so he always imported his 
guests from the North. During the years he had occupied 
the place he had never mixed with the “natives,” as his 
guests called the Carolinians. 

From early fall until the height of the Florida season 
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he and his friends dressed themselves in funny red coats 
and white breeches and rode wildly about the plantation 
to the convulsive amusement of the negroes who brazenly 
hung about the jumps and greeted the latter-day squires 
with loud guffaws. 

Henry had met Jimison several times, but had never at- 
tended any of his parties. He had viewed the establish- 
ment with genteel toleration. But now inside the old 
house, his attitude changed quickly. 

It was beautifully decorated. Jimison had spent more 
money on one room than the original owner had spent in 
furnishing the entire house. But the effect, Henry 
thought, was well worth the effort. The most distinguished 
firm of decorators in New York had ransacked New 
Orleans and Charleston and Savannah for the proper fur- 
niture. The floors were covered by a marvelous collection 
of old hooked rugs; old silver and glassware had been 
found; even the sconces on the walls were old colonial oil 
fixtures with the modern wiring carefully concealed. 


ENRY felt very friendly toward Jimison. He appre- 
ciated what he had done. Let him ride about in his 
red coat to his heart’s content! 

Instead of resenting this Northern invasion, as some did, 
he welcomed it, since these millionaires who built up 
winter estates in the South did for it what its own people 
would or could not do. Families who could afford to do 
so had forsaken their old country homes and moved to the 
cities where they lived in steam-heated bungalows or imi- 
tation French chateaux, built in long, straight rows in 
suburban developments. And the next generation of cava- 
liers could not be distinguished from the next generation of 
shoe clerks and butchers. Those who could not afford to 
move lived on in their ancient grandeur until their totter- 
ing roofs fell down about their ears and their children fled 
to the West or languished, between meager crops, in idle- 
ness on the rotting verandas. 

Seeing the old place restored to all its former glory filled 
His grandfather had 


Henry with a pride in his South. 
been a guest in the house often; perhaps his great grand- 
father had given advice about its building. Here was the 


true South—not the South of humming spindles and busy 
banks, but the South that the politics of the Middle West 
had ruined; the South that had fallen that Kansas and 
Missouri might be free. 

Jimison’s place was typical of antebellum plantations. 
This part of the country was first settled by gentlemen 
with grants from the King and the merchants who fol- 
lowed them. The gentlemen came up the rivers from the 
coast as far as the streams were navigable and settled 
along the banks, building 
their houses on the high 
ridges several miles inland 
where the air was healthier. 
During the twenty years 
prior to the Revolution, the 
Piedmont section—that strip 
of foot-hills between the 
coastal plain and the moun- 
tains—was settled by the 
Scotch-Irish and the Ger- 
mans, who came down from 
New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For forty years the Pied- 
mont prospered; nature was 
bountiful to the husband- 
man; commerce enriched the 
artisan; mining and manu- 
facturing repaid the indus- 
trious. Slaves were used in the low country in the rice 
and indigo fields but otherwise were only servants, and 
the traveler from abroad could see little to choose from be- 
tween Massachusetts and Pennsylvania and the Carolinas. 
Every one prospered. 
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“I got my gun and made the man marry 
her,’’ said the overseer. 


Then came the invention and perfection of the cotton 
gin. Plantations manned by slave labor became tremen. 
dously prosperous and their fields spread rapidly. The 
money made from cotton was promptly reinvested in more 
land and more slaves. The slaves of the North were sent 
South and more were brought from Africa by the God- 
fearing and money-loving ship owners of Puritan New 
England. In time the slave owners pushed their fields on 
up to the red lands and mountain districts, driving the 
small farmers and artisans out of the Piedmont. Many- 
facturing ceased, the mines were closed and cotton became 
king. 

Fine crops were raised in the uplands and the big white 
bales were brought to the headwaters of the rivers on 
wagons and there placed on barges to be floated down to 
Charleston, Wilmington or Savannah. Then the barges 
would bring back the supplies to last the planters for 
another year. 

There were no large towns then except on the coast. 
Every plantation was a small city unto itself. Around the 
planter’s house were the cabins which would house from 
a dozen to a hundred slaves. Then there would be the 
overseer’s house and the barns and storehouses. 

The lady of the house also looked after the slaves. She 
and the women of the household made clothes for them 
and tended their sick. Sometimes they taught school and 
always they conducted a Sunday school for the negroes. 

The “big house,” where the planter lived, was a sort of 
hotel. Travelers stopped by every day and were made 
welcome. A dozen relatives were always present on visits. 
No housewife considered fifteen or twenty a large number 
to seat at her table, and there was the second table for the 
children. Many a Southern gentleman, high now in the 
councils of the country, still complains of the pangs of 
hunger he experienced as a child while waiting outside the 
door for some long-winded guest to conclude his harangue 
and finish his meal. 

The plantation was really a feudal manor and was so 
regarded. The poor whites who owned no negroes either 
came under it as overseers for the slaves or moved far into 
the mountain fastnesses and red hills where they lived a 
miserable existence, little better than the slaves themselves. 

The Civil War changed the entire civilization overnight. 
Plantations were abandoned and fell into decay. The 
farming was done by tenants, both white and black. The 
landowners lived in the towns which sprung up, and from 
there doled out fertilizer and seed to the individual farmers 
who paid them back in cotton at the end of the season. 
The war was the end of the historic plantations. A few 
survive as places of amusement for Northern sportsmen, 
who must follow the sun to 
keep abreast of their avoca- 
tion. 

Such was the history of 
the Wharton place. Situated 
at the head of the river, it 
had once dominated the dis- 
trict. Now its very existence 
depended on the whim of a 
stranger, a foreigner to its 
halls, an enemy to its tra- 
ditions. 

Henry admired Jimison’s 
taste as he dressed for din- 
ner and surveyed the an- 
tique appointments of the 
chamber. Every detail had 
been carried out carefully. 
Even the steam radiator 
was concealed behind 4 
grilled panel. But his cheeks were hot as he thought of 
Sara. He was a traitor. He was not fit to enjoy the gran- 
deur of his forefathers. This affair must stop. He must 
go on up the ladder; succeed to his father’s high place and 
some day rebuild the [Continued on page 108] 
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[N_HER lamps she had the glister 
Of a chronic et-twister 
Who just loves to roll a Rollo for his kale, 
When a fellow hung around her 
She would play him for a flounder, 
And she'd make him blow his shekels by the pail. 


WELL, I met this hard-boiled cutie, 
And I said to her: “Proud Beauty, 
You have crashed the gateway leading to my 
heart. 
You're a hotsy-totsy baby, 
And I don’t mean merely maybe, 
But I'm going to put you hep before we start. 


“TM no Rollo with a bundle; 
When you flock with me you trundle 
In a trolley, not a taxi—that’s my gait. 
Mobs of candy, herds of flowers 
Are beyond my feeble powers 
And I will not hock my watch to pay the freight! 


“TM no piker, give me credit, 
When I've got it I will spread it, 
And I'll sometimes throw a party here and there, 
But if you should start to wangle 
For a necklace or a bangle 
Why, the only thing I'll give you is the air!” 


"THAT'S the line of stuff I spilled her; 
Did it queer me? No, it thrilled her, 
And she told me she was game to see it through; 
But—the Rollos are my brothers, 
She has cleaned me, like the others, 
And, we don’t know how they do it—but they 
do! 
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of the 


rairie 


By 
ARTHUR OSTMAN 


Hilda, Earth-Bound, 
Learns the Tragedy 
of Too Many 
LOVERS 


Illustrated by Douctas Rraxn 


ie give me a little warm water, Hilda. I can’t 
get used to washing in ice water. It’s very early in the 
fall to have the trough covered with ice.” 

Tom Rooney, nicknamed “city dude” by the other men 
in the threshing crew, entered the kitchen of the prairie 
farmhouse, wash basin in hand. 

Hilda Ringstrom always had a warm smile for this boy 
who was man enough to spend his college vacation thresh- 
ing wheat, even though his father was able to supply the 
money for his education. 

Tom was a man in stature, yet appealingly boyish in 
his shy eagerness for life. He was care-free and unaffected 
when away from the campus, forgetting to carry that 
veneer of sophistication which marks every college youth 
at school. 

Hilda gave him the water. As he turned to go outdoors 
he halted in the midst of a laughing remark, and asked 
with sobered countenance and sympathetic voice: “How 


wy 


= ‘ 


 L) 
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**You can’t mean that, Hilda.’’ Tom's voice 
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is your mother this morning? I heard some of the boys 
say they understood she was quite sick last night.” 

“She is suffering yet, but the new baby should come 
soon, and she'll be all right then.” 

Tom’s face turned scarlet at Hilda’s matter-of-fact tone, 
and he mumbled, “That’s fine,” as he hurried outside. 

Hilda noticed his blush. It reminded her of the way 
Tom had looked the night he brought her home from the 
barn dance at Gullickson’s. 

Tom had devoted himself to Hilda all that evening, and 
when they had arrived back at her humble little home, he 
had looked down at her longingly, the boy in him changing 
for an instant to a man, as he said: “Oh, Hilda, you're 
beautiful when the moon shines on your hair that way!” 

Then he had kissed her. 

After that he was the boy again—blushing deeply. He 
mumbled an apology and left her standing at the door, 
tasting the sweetness of ‘the kiss he had given her. 

r A little room, one of three on the ground floor of the 
farmhouse, a woman was nearing the end of the jour- 
ney that leads into the valley of the shadow and brings 


was fierce. **You haven’t forgotten you said you loved me—and— 

















PCMIUGLAS Seed ¢ 
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The dazzling girl on Charlie’s arm closely resembled—actually was Hilda Ringstrom. Tom 
gaped at her, spellbound at the transformation. 


back into the world another life. On the floor of the same big family, worked doggedly at the business of preparing 

toom two dirty little boys were asleep, while up-stairs in breakfast for the hungry threshers, her rebellious thoughts 

the low loft three other children, two girls and a boy, still keeping pace with her hurrying feet. 

dozed, unmindful of the near approach of the big event Hilda loved her brothers and sisters with that big sister 

that was to swell the ever-growing brood of children. affection that is akin to mother love. But it was the plight 
In the kitchen Hilda, eighteen-year-old daughter of the of these brothers and sisters—so many of them—that 
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brought to her this morning a feeling of discontent, and a 
dread of what she had to look forward to: a life like her 
mother’s. Hard toil from morn till night. No money to 
clothe the children decently, no time to give them the lov- 
ing care that every child needs; just one successive child- 
birth after another, with the offspring left to shift for 
themselves as soon as they could walk. 

Hilda also thought of Mary Trom, her chum, who had 
married when she was sixteen, less than three years ago. 
Mary already had three children, little twin boys and 
a girl. 

Mary’s husband only rented a farm and the income 
last year had barely paid the rent and kept the family in 
food. Mary and a few friends had made dainty little 
things for the first child, but the twins had to be satisfied 
with left-overs. 

Hilda’s thoughts strayed to the inevitable day when sne 
would be toiling on a farm with a cluster of her own chil- 
dren at her skirts. There was no escape for her from 
the monotonous, dreary expanse of prairie, bitter cold and 
lonely in winter, and the hot dry days of disheartening 
labor in the summer. 

Why must women who were poor have children? Hilda 
felt there was some gross 
injustice in the law of nature 
and of man which prevented 
control of that bitter agony 
which women must suffer! 


WEEK later Paul 

Peterson, long the ac- 
cepted beau of Hilda, visited 
his girl. Paul was a serious- 
minded man at_ twenty- 
one. He had lived on the 
farm adjoining the Ring- 
strom place for the greater 
part of his life and—except- 
ing for an occasional trip to 
Minton, metropolis of that 
section—the small town of 
Crosston and the immediate 
country about his home con- 
stituted the whole of his 
world. 

He was a typical 
prairie farmer. He talked 
crops and farming problems 
with knowledge gained 
through experience, and was 
quite content to stay on the 
farm. : 

Ever since he was a small boy Paul had been in love 
with Hilda. His ambition was to marry her and own a 
large farm with a big barn and a house just a bit better 
than those which most farmers of the community pro- 
vided for their wives. He would have a hired girl for 
Hilda in order that she might have time to take care of 
the babies Lots of babies would please Paul but he 
was not so sure Hilda wanted many children .. . If only 
there was some way they could keep from having more 
babies than Hilda wanted But that wasn’t possible, 
of course. His sister had said she hoped there wouldn’t 
be so many babies at first, but she had already had five 
after eight years of marriage. 

To the country folk there was but one way of prevent- 
ing such things Ella Gufflestad, who had been in 
trouble several years ago, before her marriage, had gone to 
a doctor at Minton. She had returned home after an 
absence of only two weeks and seemed quite cheerful. The 
next year she married—that was four years ago—and she 
still had no children. And the older women whispered 
among themselves that she never would have any—not 
after that visit to Minton. 

“Where did you learn to dance so well, Hilda? None 
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of the girls at school have anything on you when it comes 
to shaking a mean hoof.” 

The orchestra was playing at the hall in Crosston, ang 
the whole countryside was there. 

Tom was monopolizing Hilda again, as he had at that 
barn dance at Gullickson’s. Paul was there and didn't 
like it. He didn’t like the way Hilda’s face flushed when 
she danced with Tom, nor the close embrace in which the 
two circled the floor. 

“Tt’s awfully hot, Tom. Let’s rest a bit.” 

“Sure, let’s go outside awhile; there’s a great moon go- 
ing to waste.” 

Tom led Hilda through the throng which jammed the 
hall out into the night. 

Out in the moonlight Hilda’s glorious copper-colored 
hair glowed. Tom walked by her side as if in a spell, 
Then suddenly he took her hands in his and his eyes 
sought hers pleading for a response to the strange sweep- 
ing emotion that had possessed him all evening. 

Her eyes flashed in answer: he was going back to col- 
lege soon, back to his friends, while she—she would be 
forgotten. 

“You look tired, Hilda. Let’s sit in one of these cars 

and rest a while,” he whispered. 

Tenderly he helped her into 
the car. 

“Hilda, why do you look so 
—Hilda, you are crying! 
Could it be because I’m going 
back to college? I hate to think 
of it, too. But I'll be back. 
You know I’ve loved you all 
summer.” Strong arms held her 
fast, kisses rained down upon her 
lips, her eyes, her hair. The 
dance was forgotten—the lone- 
some prairie was forgotten—— 


7 HERE’S Hilda dancing 
with Red Thorne. She 
doesn’t seem to care what people 
say about her any more.” 
Hilda overheard the remark, 
and tossed her head recklessly. 
Hilda was running wild! 
Tom had returned to the city 
a month ago. Tom—the bitter 
memory of him seared her brain. 
After the Crosston dance Hilda 


“JHE boy tore himself away and left Hilda had watched for him. ached for 
still tasting the sweetness of her first kiss. him. But he did not come Two 


weeks passed and then one night 
at a dance she saw him—saw him approach her sheepishly. 
Up went her head, high, as she laughed at her half-drunk 
escort. 

“Let’s have another nip from your flask, Red. The 
party is getting dull.” 

She laughingly greeted Tom, but the blazing disillu- 
sioned eyes betrayed her shame and agony of heart. 

“Hilda, 1 want———” 

But she was off for another dance with Axel. 

All evening Tom tried to dance with her, but she eluded 
him. Finally she gave in, and they danced a waltz in 
silence. 

“Let’s get outside. I must talk to you,” he said after 
the waltz was over. 

She allowed herself to be led outdoors. 

“Hilda, you’re mad! No nice girl would be seen danc- 
ing with Red Thorne, and you have not only danced with 
him this evening, but drunk with him. You never drank 
before, you P ; 

“ ‘Nice girl!’ Are you trying to tell me I’m a nice gitl, 
or calling my attention to the fact that I’m one of the 
other kind?” 

“Hilda, be sensible. You know [Continued on page 119] 
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if this isn’t 


\ ELL, 
a pretty 


how 

dy’ye do, and 

\ all that sort of salami 
| ‘ Have you heard 
Q of the latest game to 
‘ take the curse off one 

of those raw, rainy, 


nasty days? It’s called 
Automobile Pool. All you need is an auto- 
mobile, a pool of muddy water and a pedes- 


trian. Then you or the boy friend, or both, 
drive the car at a lively clip through the 
puddle. 


see how much 
And you can’t 


The idea, of course, is to 
you can spot the pedestrian. 
lose ! 

Do any of you know any better games for 


ar.r.n. day? I'll bet you do. 
co 
HIS minute over from England, the lat- 


est nifty to cover anything from a new 
dress to the mustard is “doings.” For in- 
stance, “where did you get the swell doings?” 
or “lend me the doings, dearie, 1 made a 
mistake in this letter,” 


or “there goes the 
doings, I'll have to an- 
swer it,” or “will you 
have doings in your 
tea?” 

No wonder the 


Prince of Wales keeps 
traveling 
co 


A NOTHER from 
44 the same source 
is “the dog’s dinner.” 
“She treated him like 
the dog’s dinner” is 
the way it goes 
perhaps your notion 
of the dog’s dinner is 
the beazle who thinks 
Postum is what you 
do to letters after you 
stamp ‘em 


ae) 


E ALREADY 

have in our 
midst two contestants 
for the marshmallow 
Mustache. The first 
& the gallant over 
heard at the Plaza 
while he was hooking 


Illustrated by 
ROBERT ORR 





THE more dazzling Shorthand 


Shebas are taking to bridge in 


Its Daring Doings Broadcast by 


H. W. HANEMANN 


asked him if he could “borrow” a cigaret. 
“Certainly, Stranger,” Morrie replied in 
the free and open manner of the West (this 
was on Grand Street). “Just help yourself.” 
“Oh, shucks,” said the dinosaur egg, when 


he saw Morrie’s modest pack, “haven’t you 
got a - ——?” And he named a much 
Ritzier and more expensive brand. 
ae 

\V HAT M. M. likes best, she says, is 

going to the zoo. (Well, after all, 
where’s the harm in that?) But not the 
Bronx Park Zoo, my no! It’s altogether too 
big. My goodness, you have to walk a mile 


to see a camel! 
Does anybody 
fund to send M 


want to subscribe to a 


M. a Noah’s Ark? 
Ss 


HE following toast was sprung casually 
at us over a brimming beaker of frosted 
Broadway the other day 
We the little red-headed 


put 
sprung it right at the head of 


rascal that 
the class: 










can tomato soup 


his girl friend into her the lunch hour, or the off hour, or I 1 ; 

taloshes. 1 cupful (14 pound) 
th ven és at any other convenient moment “up 1 P 

Much,” said she. when a general get-together can be finely cut cheese 
“Not at all,” said arranged. Another cute wrinkle— I teaspoon butter 

he, “I’ve always been 2 eggs 


Crazy about fooling 
afound with boats.” and an indulgent boss 
— your own hot lunch on the com- 
pany s juice. Madeleine, Heaven's 
HE other is the greatest gift to our organization, 
Totally Un- 






known, who came up 
to Morrie Ryskind in 
the theater lobby and 






if you can acquire an electric stove 


contributes the following recipe 
(She calls it “Blushing Bunny 
which, she says, spares her own.) 


~istochauff Salt and pepper 


and beaten eggs. 
and serve on toast. 
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Melt butter in a saucepan; re- 
move can from the tomato” soup 
and add soup and cheese. 
cheese is melted, add Seasoning 









Here's to the Men! 


Ii you like ‘em, you 
love ‘em; 
lf vou love ‘em, you 
let ‘em; 
If you let ‘em, you 
lose ‘em; 
Goldarnem ! 
are 
Cr THE other hand, news comes from 
Chicago of the organization of “The 
Slow Club,” composed of girls and young 
men who are “tired of petting and gin.” The 


club threw a party the other night, and there 


was “dancing, soft drinks and singing.” The 
order of the evening was “come early and 
go early” and the affair is said*to have 


“handed a hard wallop to ‘flaming youth’.” 
Better stick around. It looks as if this 


wild bunch was going to start another Chi- 
! 


cago fire! 
[ID° YOU know 
on the avenue 


dows, Gothic 


con 


the gentleman’s outfitter 
with dim cathedral win 
and groined arches? 
Well, one of its clerks, 
a bit out of old Eng 
land via Astoria, L. L., 
bustled up to a pros 
pective customer and 
murmured, “Yes, sir, 
and what is your pleas 
ure ?”’ 
— “Necking,” answered 
the customer, “but I 
) came in to look at your 
straw hats!” 


doors, 


| 


i he RE were two 
Vo society mother 
} = both of had 
daughters. One of the 
daughters looked like 
the gasp of an 
anemic which 
you can well imagine 
was a source ol 
\ tant bother to 
a mamma 

. All four of them were 
the course of 


whom 
dving 
camel 
con 


her 


at a dance in 


which the mother of the wet 
smack went up to the other 
mother and said in a confi- 
dential tone 

“My deah, I must tell you 


out of the great friendship I 
have for you that as I passed 
the conservatory just_now, I 
noticed a young“mafi dding 





his utmost #0 ‘kiss your 
daughter.” 

“And wast ghe finally 
kissed?” askedsthe other ma 
tron 

“Well, reallyy that,‘ uh— 


that, I couldn} s8v." 
Well, if she Wwash’t,” “said 
the second dame with a sweet 


When 


~ but dirty look at the first, 
Sur until thick “she certainly wasn’t my 
girl!” 
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He Cured Himself 


After the Doctors Had Made 
a Human Laboratory of Him 


T. EVERETT HARRE’S Self-Told Story 


HEN all my doctors had disagreed, I tried myself 
to find out what was wrong with me. After all 
my doctors had failed, I succeeded at last in cur- 

ing myself. You can, generally, if you employ ordinary 
common sense, better tell what ails you than a doctor. 
During an eight months’ siege of illness I was treated by 
five doctors. Of these, not one diagnosed my case accu- 
rately, not one treated me adequately, not one found the 
simple and fundamental origin of my affliction and by 
dealing directly with that effected a cure. Those doctors 
treated me for what they diagnosed as inflammatory rheu- 
matism. Each of my doctors disagreed with and criticized 
the treatments of the others. Each gave different serums, 
pills and dietary advice. I was, literally, made a human 
laboratory victim for all manner of experimentation. 
For many years I neglected, 
nay, abused, my body. To the 


accruing from work on my uncle’s local newspaper neces- 
sarily curbed any native inclinations to rum and riotous- 
ness, I found myself at eighteen a reporter on a metropoli- 
tan daily. From then on I was able to dine wherever I 
wanted, eat whatever I chose and drink to a fare-you-well. 

Not that I ever became a drunkard. In fairness to what 
the blue-noses may consider my reprobate habits, I can 
honestly say I never drank in a vulgar way, nor was I 
ever rip-roaringly and fighting drunk. 

In only one respect do I believe in prohibition—for 
those who, as soon as they get a few drinks which go 
where they aren’t crowded, want to push in other peo- 
ple’s faces. I never fell down on a newspaper or maga- 
zine assignment—never once; indeed, some of my best 
stories were written while I was in an_ up-in-the- 

cloud state of bibulous exaltation. 
I must admit in all those years 





ultimate cumulative effects of 
gratifying my appetites in eating 
and drinking without temperate- 
ness and discretion I gave 
thought than I did to the framing 
of a sentence in a magazine article 
or the selection of an adjective in 
a novel. 

My unconcern about, my igno- 
rance of my body, were abysmal. I 
knew where to locate such and 
such passages in the Bible and 
Shakespeare, what specially choice 
vintages to spot on the maps of 
Paris, London, Naples and Man- 
hattan, but of the geography of 
my digestive organs I had neither 
chart nor compass. 

I ate and drank what I liked. 


less 


nary 


“Diagnose Yourself” 


is the best advice this 
noted writer got from 
five physicians. He tells 
how by applying ordi- 
common sense 


won back his efficiency. 


of having drunk far more than 
was good for me. But I always 
got away with what I ate and 
drank with ease. I saw my friends 
stagger, pass out and suffer hang- 
overs. Seldom, if ever, did I have 
headaches. My dissipations were 
expeditiously got rid of by ready 
aperients; my excesses, such as 
they were, evanesced by my taking 
it easy the next day. I wasted 
time, but otherwise never seriously 
suffered. But then, I generally 
partook of imported, well-matured 
wines. 

Prior to the Volstead era I sel- 
dom drank whisky or gin straight, 
in fact rarely took whisky, even 
in high-balls. But after the 


he 





I didn’t eat, because I didn’t rel- 
ish, vegetables. I ate quantities of 
steaks, thick, juicy, medium-rare. 
but quantities of wine. So far as the absence of any in- 
ternal warning signals—until two years ago—indicated, 
my course for many years did not perceptibly disagree 
with me. 

[ confess that my predilection for the cup that cheers, as 
well as savory dishes, began in my jejune days. My first 
alcoholic imbibitions were in the dark secrecy of my grand- 
parents’ cellar. My grandfather, a Frenchman, and my 
grandmother, a Bavarian, made excellent wines after the 
fashion of their homelands. According to a religiously 
observed custom I was sent to the cellar each Sunday to 
draw a large pitcher of some rubeScent beverage for the 
guests who congregated after church, but all the wine I 
brought up was not contained in the pitcher. Between 
times, by the time I was going to high school, I was mak- 
ing visits to the cellar clandestinely. 

From life in a country town, where a meager income 


I drank little water— 
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Eighteenth Amendment went into 
effect I, like many other people. 
drank more, and stronger liquors than ever. 

When French and Italian wines were no longer procur- 
able, I began, having a house in the country, to make my 
own wines. As our local grapes are under par in sugar 
content and other qualities of the European, and even 
California, fruit, I adopted the popular expedient cf i- 
creasing the alcoholic percentage and so preserving the 
wine by using sugar, one-half to three pounds to the gal- 
lon. In common with millions of other home-brewers, | 
drank this sugar-fortified wine before it was properly ma- 
tured—no time to wait for that! My friends also made 
wines of all sorts of things—grapes, cherries, blackberries, 
dandelion flowers, elder blossoms, elderberries, rhubarb, 
peaches and even peach leaves. They made whisky out of 
mash and gin out of alcohol and even sweet spirits of niter. 

But consider what these desperate expedients to secure 
the cheer we used to get from salubrious beverages did to 
my digestive apparatus. Intoxication was followed by 
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worse occurrence. Doctors gave 
me medicines, but none ever put 
me on a sensible diet, nor did I 
stop drinking. And then, wow! 
—a _ ten-ton-of-brick knock-out 
like a sudden cumulative and 
terrific hang-over! 





7. XCEPT for a childhood case 
of measles, several mild at- 
tacks of grippe and winter colds, 
I had never had any serious in- 
disposition in my life until I was 
laid low with an attack of bona- 
fide influenza. In the devitalized 
conditior which followed, it 
seemed that all of whatever had 
been my sins against the decalog 
of healthful living were visited 
upon my head. Minor disturb- 
ances, which had begun over two 
years before, of my gastro-intes- 
tinal organization, reached a cli- 
max. I suffered acutely from in- 
digestion, intestinal fermentation 
and flatulence. Also I got mys- 
terious pains in all my joints. 

One morning I found my two 
hands swollen to the size of small 
hams. And for months there- 
after I floundered on my back, 
my joints swollen and stiff, my 
muscles knotted and every 
slightest movement fraught with 
galvanic twinges. I was unable 
to do any work. I lived in bed 
or a rocking-chair, and when I 
moved hobbled slowly and excru 
ciatingly on a cane. My life, or- 
dinarily optimistic, happy, care- 
free, became a burden, sterile of 
accomplishment, devoid of plea 
sure and increasingly darkened 
by suffering and _ discourage- 
ment. 

What five doctors diagnosed 
as “inflammatory rheumatism 
and what is so classified with 
countless thousands of other peo 
ple—was nothing of the kind 
hat, when everything else failed, 
I was allowed to discover for 
myself. But in the meantime I 
ran a gamut of ministrations. 

One doctor averred the prob- 
able source of infection was ab- 
scessed teeth. I had my jaws 
X-rayed and had five dubious 
masticators yanked out Two 
doctors were unanimous in the 
opinion that my rheumatism was 








T. Everett Harré, author of “‘Behold the 


vhat I did not then know to be autointoxication. After 
#2 overindulgence I suffered from flatulence, dizziness, 
that well-known sluggish feeling. For relief I took doses, 
mreasing in number, of increasingly stronger purgatives, 
never realizing what poisons were generating in my in- 
WStinal tract, incognizant of the direct causes of my diges- 
lve distress and mental and physical torpidity. I took 
pick-me-ups in the morning, bracers during the day, night- 
@ps at night and eye-openers the next morning again. 

tro-intestinal disorders became of more frequent and 


the result of toxins filtering into 
Woman!” my system from diseased tonsils. 
Get out the tonsils and the rheu- 

matism would leave me. I did. 

But the rheumatism didn’t leave. Within a month after 
the elimination of teeth and tonsils I had an outflare 
which was the worst ever. Confined to bed, I could 
barely move. And for months, with only temporary 
periods of easement, the malady persisted. For months 
I submitted to a series of experimental treatments. I had 
injected into my veins quarts and quarts of serums. I 
took pounds and pounds of pills. With increasing depres- 
sion, my efficiency and joy in living impaired, I began to 
lose confidence in any ultimate cure, and the future years 
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seemed to offer only a discouraging prospect of my shuf- 
fling, suffering and crippled, toward a premature grave. 

“Sometimes a patient,” said the last of my doctors, when 
he seemed “stumped” at the persistence of my afflictions, 
“can diagnose himself better than a physician. He knows 
how he feels and the doctor doesn’t. We don’t have the 
miraculous power of getting inside a patient’s skin. Sup- 
pose you keep a careful watch on what you eat and drink, 
and tabulate the re- 


cream in which only pure cream and not too much 
and flavorings were used, and feel good on it. But candy 
always, without fail, made me sick. 

With each gastro-intestinal attack I registered almost yp. 
failingly a simultaneous recurrence of rheumatic symptoms, 
Almost every time I suffered from flatulence my arms and 
hips recorded red blotches—surface indications of intestinal 
toxemia. But I got as critical relapses of rheumatism, with 

stiffness and swelling of 





sults.” 

So, after swallowing 
pounds of pills and hav- 
ing my veins shot with 
quarts of serum, I got 
to observing myself and 
analyzing my pathologi- 
cal history. 

Was there any ascer- 
tainable cause for my 
periodic “rheumatic” re- 
lapses? I found, as I 
watched, that they gen- 
erally followed or ac- 
companied a severe gas- 
tro-intestinal disorder. 


SHALL THE WOMAN TELL? 
By Elsie Robinson 


The story of a girl afraid to shatter the 
faith of a man who believed in her 


Don’t miss this vital love story 


In Next Month’s McC.ture’s 
On Sale June 17th 


the joints, after eating 
pastry and candy as | 
ever did after an over. 
indulgence in John Bar. 
leycorn. By a process 
of elimination I cut out 
whatever eatables | 
found had harmful re. 
sults and stuck to the 
things which afforded 
me a sense of well-be- 
ing. 

I experimented like- 
wise with booze. Fora 
considerable time I cut 
it out entirely, and 











What produced that? My 
mind went back to when 
that began, over two years before. I clearly remember 
my first acute attack, following a bout on domestic 
red wine. And my subsequent disturbances, which had be- 
come more and more chronic, had generally followed an 
overflooding of my insides with wine or more potent 
liquors. 

Having examined my past and diagnosed my symptoms, 
I came to the conclusion that there was an inevitable and 
direct bearing between the gastro-intestinal disturbances 
and the rheumatic seizures which followed. I became con- 
vinced that the crux of all my troubles was intestinal; 
that what harmed was not so much intoxication as auto- 
intoxication; and that the so-called rheumatism was merely 
the symptom of this intestinal poisoning. I knew that the 
matured, unsweetened, imported wines of pre-Prohibition 
days had never inconvenienced me, whereas the imper- 
fectly fermented, home-made wines, as well as the doctored 
California “sacramental and synthetic booze ob- 
tainable everywhere in the big cities, had invariably un- 
toward effects. I began a process of self-experimentation. 

[ ate various foods and registered the results. I learned 
a number of interesting things. Certain eatables which 
agreed with other people, and which doctors advised, did 
not agree with me. Which convinced me that every one 
must discover his personal idiosyncrasies for himself and 
that no doctor can prescribe for every one alike. I cut out 
laxatives and began to eat fruit. Apples, which doctors 
recommended, gave me indigestion—since childhood I could 
never eat raw apples; but even boiled apples produced 
overnight a condition of gastric fermentation. California 
grapes precipitated attacks which lasted two and three 
Ripe pears, on the other hand, famously agreed 
Sometimes I could eat grapefruit without any 
trouble; again a half grapefruit promoted the ordinary 
aftermath of a quart of sweet wine. Boiled figs, which one 
doctor suggested and which are so universally extolled, 
always made me feel like a walking balloon. Boiled and 
baked potatoes—a starchy food—never sensibly bothered 
me. Cauliflower disagreed with me, remaining apparently 
undigested until the following day; like Brussels sprouts. 
But I thrived on boiled carrots. 

I tested out ice-cream. Sweets had never agreed with 
me, and as far back as I can remember any considerable 
indulgence in candy resulted in a disordered stomach, often 
with skin eruptions. I invariably experienced a gas attack 
within a few hours after eating a plate of ice-cream of the 
commercial variety made by the hundred tons and sold at 
soda fountains. But I found I could eat home-made ice- 


wines” 


days. 
with me. 
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meanwhile found the 
rheumatism gradually 
vanishing. The gastric trouble disappeared, and I began 
to feel renewedly well. But, still hankering for a little 
added cheer in a dull world of monotony and care, I made 
tests as to what I could or could not stand. On occasions 
I got hold of some fairly reliable wine and authentic 
whisky. I could take two or three drinks of whisky in 
the course of an evening, and even a pint of light wine 
with a meal, and not suffer. But always, when I over- 
stepped my limit, if I took a quart of wine or on an eve- 
ning out with friends took four to six whiskies, I was 
afflicted with the old interior distress, with red blotches on 
the skin and aches in my joints. Two or three glasses of 
“sacramental” sherry were paid for likewise on a follow- 
ing morning. And whenever I yielded to temptation 
at my friends’ parties and drank synthetic whisky 
or gin high-balls—especially virulent with ginger ale— 
there was no escape. So long as I lived abstemiously I 
continued to improve; so long as I didn’t put into myself 
materials for fermentative poisoning, I had no rheumatism. 
But you know how it is about the spirit being willing 

One night I attended a festive party. I'd had nothing 
worth mentioning to drink for a month. I felt like the pro- 
verbial fifth wheel on a wagon, a wet blanket on the oc- 
casion. I decided to permit myself one large glass of red 
wine—such wine as deluges New York under the ocean 
siege of the rum fleet. One glass? Who can resist the 
generosity of one’s host or the infectious stimulation of 
a merry party! Next day my rheumatism was back in 
fury, and I was sure I was getting appendicitis. 

In the building where I had my studio was a doctor, an 
elderly, genial Viennese Jew who had practised at Carlsbad. 
Being within immediate call of him, I sought hurried help 
in distress. He examined me; I told him my story from 
the beginning. He declared what I had worked out for 
myself was correct; the cause of the arthritis—the source 
of the whole trouble—was intestinal poisoning. What I be- 
lieved to be appendicitis was a severe inflammation due to 
that. Upon certain treatments of my former medical ad- 
visers he pronounced anathema. He looked over my old 
prescriptions and the array of drugs in my bathroom, and 
threw up his arms in dismay. 

“Throw your medicines away,” said he. 
can cure you; but you must give nature a chance. Rheu- 
matism is a term that covers a multitude of sins. The 
medical profession doesn’t know yet just what it is. We 
know it’s due to poisons in the blood. But where do the 
poisons come from? You've got to get at the root of the 
poisoning and remove that to get [Continued on page 121) 


“Only nature 
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UY LSIE MARLOWE, 

noted journalist, 
who tells how the 1927 
graduate looks at life. 


Babette Graduates 


By ELSIE MARLOWE 


HOOPSIE World— Come take a look! 
Very dignified and demure seems blonde Babette 
in her graduating gown and mortar-board, with 
parchment in her hand and a brand new B.A. sparkling 
in her eye. 
That’s the Babette you see. 
But the Babette that Babette sees is quite another 
Matter. She’s a vine-crowned Amazon turning somer- 
salts on the top of the world. She’s a victorious young 
Sivage with club and bear-tooth necklace, thumbing her 
Mise at the stars. She’s the Hope of Humanity, the 
omise of the Ages, Civilization’s Choicest Flower— 
she’s the Cat’s, is Babette. 
That’s the way Babette thinks about herself, and it’s 
finest possible way in the world for a nineteen-year- 
dd girl graduate to think about herself. 


No, it isn’t conceited. It isn’t exactly egotistical. 

It isn’t even particularly selfish. 

It’s necessary! 

It’s necessary that Babette should feel that she’ 
tremendously important to humanity, for if she d.dn’t 
humanity would cease pretty pronto. And so the Big 
Engineer put egotism in Babette as he put sap in trees 
and for much the same purpose. 

And believe you me, dearie, there’s plenty of punch i 
Babette’s sap. 

Of course she’s going to have a career. 

Just as soon as she can leap out of her graduaticn 
dress into some snappy new sport clothes and buy herseit 
a pair of horn-rimmed glasses and a portable typewriter 
Babette’s going to have a career. 

Maybe she'll be a writer, or [Continued on page 108] 
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The Best Picker in Baseball 


razzing Babe and ; 

as a great cater 
his eyes 
i of the old days 
the kids yelling for 


pparently he was slip- 
he told me he would 
and call back a pic- 
Mary's, with 
him to crash it over 
the wall. And then he could hit. Let 
Babe lose this confidence, and without 
that asset his big body and his little legs 
will be worth very little in a baseball way. 

Down south that first year, the Orioles 
played the Athletics. Ruth was sent in 
to pitch. He beat the Mackmen and had 
them shut out until Frank Baker, then 
known as the Maryland Mauler, hit a 
long three bagger 

Who is that 
Babe. “I'll strike him out the next time.” 
That spirit would have won him a job 
with Dunn if he hadn’t been able to get 
the ball to the plate. Later Ruth beat 
the Giants and the Phillies 

This sketch of Babe Ruth’s 
career is by way of prelude to the 
of his discoverer—Jack Dunn—the dis- 
coverer of Ruth, Shores, Groves and 
many other stars, the man who has sold 
to big league magnates a_ half-million 
dollars’ worth of baseball talent 

When Ruth, now baseball's most ex- 
pensive athlete, signed that seventy-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year contract with the New 
York Yankees, few of the millions of fans 
knew that destiny had chosen the partial 
crushing of a child under a train as the 
medium of this signature 

It was more than forty years ago in 
Bayonne, New Jersey 

Five little boys had uncoupled a 
train and were playing 
of the cars started moving gently. Jack 
Dunn, nine years old, was in front of it. 
As he leaped for safety, his caught 
in a tie, and he sprawled on the track 
The wheels passed over his left arm, just 
below the shoulder 

Taken to the hospital, the doctors de- 
to amputate This lad,’ the 
physician told Jack’s mother, “is going to 
die, but I'll take off his arm. It may save 
him.” 


close 
at St 


big bum?” grumbled 


early 
story 


freight 


iround it. One 


toot 


cided 


Conscious, young Dunn protested, say- 
ing If it ikes no difference to you, 
I'd just as soon die with my arm on.” 

His mother was of the same mind 

‘+r Peter, nurse in charge of the 
liked the spirit of the injured 
and spoke encouragingly to 
his mother 
Mrs. Dunn, you leave 
We won't take his arm off 
die, either.” 

The miracle happened. Nursed day 
and night by Sister Peter and her assist- 
ants, young Dunn recovered sufficiently 
to be up and about the hospital. At the 
first opportunity, although his arm hadn’t 
entirely healed and the doctors wanted 
to do more probing and setting of the 
crushed bones, Jack stole out of the hos- 
pital and beat it home to his mother. 

Try as they might, they couldn’t get 
him to return. He didn’t like doctors. 

And this was the self-determined lad 
who later was to pitch and play short- 
stop for the Brooklyn Dodgers, New 
York Giants and Baltimore Orioles; who 
was to give Babe Ruth, Lefty Groves and 


him to me. 
and he won't 
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continued from page 23 


who was to break 
winning seven 


other stars to baseball; 
all world’s records by 
straight flags for Baltimore in the Inter- 
national League; who was to earn the 
title of the Master Mind of the Miners 
by his managerial success and his skilful 
maneuvers to abolish the draft and who 
was to top all baseball sales by disposing 
of Lefty Russel, Lefty Groves. Jack 
Bentley, Joe Boley, Max Bishop, Tommy 
Thomas and dozens of other stellar per- 
formers he developed. 

Before his accident, Dunn’s one am- 
bition had been to be a big league pitcher. 
He refused to close his eyes to his vision. 
From the elbow down, his injured arm 
was O. K. At the shoulder, where nature 
had to form a new socket for the crushed 
bones, it was stiff and he couldn’t get his 
arm above his neck. This didn’t stop 
him. In a way, it helped him. He 
found some of ihe strengih from his 
withered arm going into his good one. 
At the age of twenty, he was in the 
majors, pitching for the Brooklyn Na- 
tionals. And he was working under a 
mental and physical strain which would 
have broken the spirit of ninety-nine out 
of a hundred men. 

The train-mangled arm had never en- 
tirely healed. Near the shoulder was 
a small running sore. Doctors had tried 
to cure it and couldn't. They urged the 
use of the knife. But Jack wanted to 
finish his diamond career before they cut 
into his muscles. As it was, he was bat- 
ting and fielding with a half stiff left 
arm. He refused to undergo an operation. 

And so for twenty years of baseball 
life Jack went on. 

It was while pitching for the Dodgers 
and Giants that Jack laid the foundation 
for his later success as manager and 
owner and his uncanny ability to pick 
and develop talent. As a pitcher he 
didn't have a great deal of “smoke” and 
was forced to depend upon control and 
his brain. Therefore, he early acquired 
the habit of studying the batsmen, their 
positions at the plate, their footwork, 
their swings. He made mental pictures 
of all these things. He reviewed them 
at night. He did more. In addition to 
studying stances and swings, he studied 
nen 

To this pitcher with the withered arm, 
baseball was a game of chess or cards, 
with reasons for every move and with 
psychology playing a leading part. 

And thus young Dunn, crippled when 
nine, forced to leave school when thirteen 
to work as a beginner in the cooper trade, 
prepared himself for the time when he 
was to branch out as a magnate by buy- 
ing the Baltimore Club, of the Interna- 
tional League, from Ned Hanlon, of the 
famous old Orioles. This was in 1908. 

As owner, Dunn began looking for 
athletes to develop and sell. His system 
of selection was new and original. He 
took one look and seldom wanted more. 
Sometimes he picked prospects in their 
street clothes, before they were in base- 
ball togs and making diamond moves. 

His eye, trained by years on the 
mound, to study faces, eyes and actions, 
was his first appraiser. His mind, carry- 


S 


ing mental pictures of pitchers who were 
loose, batsmen who had the right timing 
and the proper swing, finished the task 
for him. He made snap judgments of 
athletes who might puzzle other managers 
for weeks. And looking back over Dunn's 
entire career as owner and developer, the 
writer knows of only one star—Ed Rom. 
mel, of the Philadelphia Americans—who 
slipped out of the grasp of the Baltimore 
wizard. He’s the only Oriole discard 
who has landed in the majors and made 
a name for himself. 

Dunn has taken any number 
league discards, improved their 
and ability and sold them back to the 
National and American League owners 
for fancy sums. The Washington Amer. 
icans turned Jack Bentley and Turner 
Rarber over to the Orioles for Sam 
Crane. The deal made over $200,000 for 
Dunn. Bentley helped him win three flags 
and was sold to the Giants for $72,500, 
Barber went to the Chicago Cubs, for 
$15,000. On the other hand, Crane 
didn’t last a full season with the Nats. 

As a manager, Jack is both a coaxer 
and a driver, depending upon the athlete's 
temperament. He uses John McGraw’s 
caustic tongue when the occasion requires, 
and he can be as gentle nie Mack. 

It is his belief that to be a star a 
player must believe in himself. To ac- 
complish this, he keeps telling those men 
who have ability that they are the best 
he has ever seen 

To buy the Baltimore Club 
vested all his life’s savings 
thousand dollars borrowed f: 
Mack, of the A’s. 

Prosperous years followed » had 
paid ali his debts and had ov hun- 
dred thousand dollars in th nk when 
the Federal League arose o1 baseball 
horizon in the winter of 2 The 
baseball war was on. No one in organized 
baseball took the Feds seriously that first 
year. There had been other outlaw loops 
which died quickly. 

With wonderful 
now famous Babe Ruth, Ben Egan, Ernie 
Shore, Dave Danforth. Birdie Cree, 
Claude Derrick, Neal Ball and Allen 
Russell, Dunn couldn’t see how the Bal- 
timore Feds could beat him in the battle 
of the turnstiles. Public sentiment m 
Baltimore ruled otherwise. The _ fans 
saw in the Feds the hope of jor league 
ball, twice taken away from this city. 
They boycotted the Orioles. They paid 
double prices to cheer a ti that wasnt 
seventy-five per cent Dunn's 
club. Packed stands Feds, 
while across the street with 
Babe Ruth knocking boards off th 
and pitching with the 
later showed in the American 
were playing to empty benches 

One afternoon, when Ruth 
Rochester, there were exactly ¢ 
admissions to Oriole Park 
had the greatest long distan 
all times and didn’t give a durn. | 

Every day Jack Dunn open d his park 
it cost him a thousand dollars His 
friends advised him to quit. to sell his 
stars. to retire before he was financially 
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ed. Dunn, Irish and game to the 
core, struggled on. Finally he was down— 
jgancially ruined. But he wasn’t through. 

Forced to move his club to Richmond 
ad to get enough money to keep going, 
ig sold Babe Ruth, Ernie Shore and Ben 
fan to the Boston American League 
Cub for $25,000. Think of it—less than 
30,000 for the player for whom Dunn 
iad predicted a sensational career the 
frst minute he saw him. 

And so the mighty Babe Ruth was 
given from his home town—not over 
gye thousand persons saw him at home 
in the three months he wore an Oriole 
yniform. 

It was in the spring of 1915, the Feds 
iaving exploded the year before, that 
lack Dunn came back to Baltimore. The 
great team he had developed was scat- 
tered. There were no bands, no cheering 
fans to greet him. The fans didn’t want 
International League ball, nor did they 
care whether or not he came back. His 
return was anything but a_ triumphal 
entry. 

Practically broke, he faced a fresh start 
at middle age Three big league clubs 
gfered him managerial positions, but he 
declined their offers. He wanted his own 
business, to be his own boss, to do his 
own thinking. 

It was true he owned the franchise, 
but it didn’t have a marketable value at 
that time of over five thousand. He 
lad no park; no grounds on which to 
build; not a nickel in the bank. He was 
coming back to Baltimore because he 
had faith in a city which hadn’t shown 
much faith in him. 

Getting started again was the hardest 
task of the Baltimore magnate’s career. 
Bank officials laughed at the idea of 
loaning money on a _ baseball venture. 
The disaster to the Federal League, with 
the loss of thousands of dollars to over 
fve hundred Baltimore stockholders, was 
too fresh in the minds of everybody. One 
well-known Baltimore business man was 
oflered the presidency of the club and 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth of stock 
for fifteen thousand. He couldn’t see it. 
As events have turned out, he would have 
cleared at least thirty thousand. One 
night Jack stopped in a lunch room on 
North Liberty Street. He met Jim 
(Hara, owner of the Bowie and other 
tracks, with whom he was slightly ac- 
qainted. After casually inquiring of 
Jack about his baseball prospects, the 
turfman volunteered to help him finan- 


JACK DUNN'S ADVICE 


TO SAND-LOTTERS 
Jack Dunn, who sent Babe Ruth, Lefty 


Groves and other stars to the big leagues, 

makes through McC ture’s these ten sug- 

gestions for young ball tossers who aspire 
to make good in professional combany. 

I 

Believe in yourself. 
foolish boasting. 


This doesn’t mean 


II 
Make up your mind that baseball isn't 
merely a game. It is a_ profession. 
Study baseball as you did your geography. 
III 
Get plenty of sleep and don’t eat your 
way out of baseball. 
IV 
Get out to win every game every day. 
Don't quit or sulk if you are criticized, 
but keep pegging away. 
V 
Get bats you like the “feel” of. Don't 
use another player's bat simply because he 
is hitting. 
Vi 
Pitchers, first of all, should toil to gain 
control. Make every ball you pitch mean 
something. 
VI 
Keeping your legs in condition is just as 
important as having your arm and batting 
eye properly tuned. Get shoes that fit. 
No man can play ball whose feet hurt him. 
VII 
Batters should study the styles of great 
hitters. If you bat right-handed, 
your weight squarely on your right foot. 
Hold the bat parallel to the ground. 
Eliminate hitches and jerks and take a full 
swing. 


get 


IX 


Don't force your arm in the spring until 
the winter's kinks are all out and it feels 


loose. 


a 
Forget that stuff about being a good 
loser. To hell with good losers. They 
never get anywhere. Show fight and pep. 
It’s the winning spirit you want. 


So | — 3 | 


cially. A hundred had 
down. One volunteered 

Long and lean days were ahead; it 
looked as if he couldn't possibly make 
good again. The tide turned when he 
started a pennant string that ran to 
seven, and today Jack is prosperous and 
well established 

Of the stars Dunn has sent to the 
majors, Ruth was the only really ready- 
made product. The others needed care- 
ful nursing and development. 

Success of Lefty Groves. southpaw 
speed boy, with the Philadelphia Ameri- 
cans has been a decided testimonial to 
Dunn’s acumen 

From out of the hills of western 
Maryland the Baltimore manager plucked 
Robert Moses Groves back in. 1920. The 
recruit was tall, spunky and left-handed 
and had as his one real asset a long, lean 
arm that could whip the ball over with 
unusual speed. For a time he 
hopeless... When he could get 
over, the enemy couldn't hit it 
seldom found the plate and forced in 
most of the runs that beat him. Because 
of his smoke, John McGraw, Clark Grif- 
fith and other keen leaders looked him 
over. They decided he was too wild and 
wouldn’t do. Dunnie kept insisting he 
had the greatest living southpaw and de- 
clared he would eventually sell him for 
around the hundred thousand mark 

“T'll stake my baseball reputation on 
Lefty to make inywhere,” he 
every baseball man who asked 
side-wheeler 

Lefty’s first year in 
wasn't such a howling but last 

ison the ex-Oriole found himself It 
is Dunn’s prediction that he will turn 
in twenty-five victories for the Mackmen 
this summer. 

For a happy ending, with Babe the 
highest salaried athlete in baseball and 
Dunn back on Easy Street, let it be 
added that fifteen years Jack’s arm 
was cured of the sore which wouldn’t 
heal. And not by the knife. With his 
son, he went chestnut hunting on the 
York Road, near Baltimort Senior 
Dunn climbed a tree and fell out. He 
dropped about six feet and landed on 
his crippled shoulder. The next day, a 
small piece of bone, in the shape of a 
¥ poked its nose out of the opening in 
his arm. It had been there for years, 
entangled in the flesh or muscle. The 
fall dislodged it. In two weeks Dunn’s 
arm was completely healed 
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How the Stars Rise in Movieland 


mdecided. His friends at the Lambs 
Club told him he was foolish to forsake 
the stage that promised so’ much for the 
uncertain and decidedly new movies. But 
Mr. Griffith foretold opportunities that 
would eventually lead to better and 
bigger things. 
Perhaps you have heard of the young 
man to whom I refer. His name ‘3s 
Douglas Fairbanks; a young man w.0 
S made a fortune in the silent drama. 
y-he is one of the most widely 
Wn screen stars in the world. Douglas 
Went west and played the lead in “The 


continued from page 56 


Lamb,” the first Griffith picture to be 
released on the Triangle program. Seena 
Owen was his leading lady. This picture 
was released simultaneously with “The 
Iron Strain,” a Thomas Ince offering, and 
“My Valet,” produced by Mack Sennett. 

When these productions, almost the 
first two-dollar movies to be shown, 
were opened in Chicago, it was a gala 
occasion. True, the program was long 
and lasted until the early morning, but 
it was an event that the fanatical fol- 
lowers of the movies hailed as the millen- 
nium. 


- 
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Douglas Fairbanks, who even in those 
days was a serious-minded young man, 
was just beginning to be interested in 
Mary Pickford. Neither Mary nor 
Doug would or could have admitted any- 
thing beyond the most casual friendship 

After making “The Lamb,” Douglas 
returned to New York for a time. Then 
came another call to Hollywood to the 
Fine Arts Studios and he passed through 
Chicago, famed as the waiting-place of 
all screen celebrities. I had luncheon 
with him at the Illinois Athletic Club, and 
during the course of the meal he told me 


June McClure’s 





that he had engaged Eileen Percy, a 
Follies girl, as his leading woman. 
She looks just like Mary Pickford,” 
told me 

During 
M ry I 
her sweetness 
h 


he 
luncheon Doug referred to 
‘ickford’s beauty, her charm and 
at least a dozen times. He 
id no intention of falling in love with 
her, but at that time he did not know 
how great a hold she had on his affections. 
He told me in his own enthusiastic way 
just what he planned to do in the movies. 
[he years have increased rather than de- 
Doug’s enthusiasm. He still 
the boy and will be, I dare say, to the 
end of the chapter. 

A few weeks later Mary Pickford and 
her mother passed through Chicago. 
They telephoned and invited me to lunch 
with them at their hotel. Mary talked 
much Fairbanks as had talked 


Pickford 
‘Elsie Janis and Douglas,” 
me have marvelous 
the Biltmore 


the roof of 
.:< of Douglas’ 


creased 1S 


is he 
she told 
skating on 
Hotel.” She 
told me gaiety and of his 
great sense of fun. Mary had no more 
lea of being in love with him at that 

e than she had of marrying the Prince 
of Wales. She was the sweetheart of 

nerica, endowed with a maternal sense 
that embraced all the world. She was re- 
turning to California to make “Stella 
Maris” for Adolph Zukor and her every 
thought was centered in her work. It 
wasn't until two years later that she mar- 
ried this intemse youth who swept her off 
her feet with his enthusiasms 
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no other who had written the screen 
stories for him. 

Anita was engaged as a member of Mr. 
Griffith’s scenario department and it was 
here the author of “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” met John Emerson whom she 
later married. 


NE of the members of the Fine Arts 

Company for whom they wrote 
stories at this time was Bessie Love. 
Bessie’s real name was Juanita Horton, 
and as a high-school girl and the daughter 
of a physician she led the life of any 
other normal schoolgirl. She was greatly 
interested in the movies and on Satur- 
days she would visit the Fine Arts 
Studios and look longingly at these lucky 
people who were being paid to act before 
the mysterious camera. 

One eventful day David Wark Griffith 
happened to pass while Bessie was watch- 
ing a scene. She didn’t know who he 
was, and cared less. He walked into his 
office. He had seen a pair of very large 
dark eyes and they had interested him. 

“Go out and ask the little girl with 
the big brown eyes to come into my of- 
fice,’ he instructed the telephone girl. 

“What is your name?” he asked the 
brown-eyed girl when she was ushered 
into his office. 

“Juanita Horton,” she answered. 

“Your name is now Bessie Love,” he 
told her, “and you are engaged to play 
the Bride of Canaan in ‘Intolerance.’ ” 

He afterward told me that he had 
first been attracted to her because he 
thought she bore a striking resemblance 
to Mary Pickford. 

Mary herself told me that many girls 
had been said to look like her, but even 


I inquired her name and was told she 
was Marion Davies, a Follies girl, coy. 
sidered to be one of New York’s most 
beautiful women. A little later | met 
her and learned that she was aboyt to 
make a picture called “Ru away Ro. 
many” for the Pathe Company. Marion 
was not particularly interested in th 
movies. Her sister, Renee Davies. Was 
married to George Lederer, theatricgl 
producer and Marion made her first ic 
ture for him. 

Later Marion told mz the whole story 
When George Lederer had decided to ip. 
vest some money in making a motion 
picture, Renee Davies had urged him tg 
give the leading réle to her small sister 
Little did Renee Davies or George 
Lederer realize that one day Marion 
Davies would be among the highest priced 
film stars in the world. 

Marion told me that she was not par. 
ticularly interested in this offer, for she 
loved the stage and she longed to bea 
great actress. She had an excellent voice 
and her ability as a dancer was one of 
the things that first gave her a prominent 
place in the “Ziegfeld Follic Curiously 
enough, Matt Moore, who only recently 
finished playing opposite her in her pic- 
ture, “Tillie, the Toiler,” was her first 
leading man. 

A few days after I saw M 
at the Century Theater, | 
Petrova at the Biograph studio. Madame 
Petrova had acquired a big name for 
herself in a certain type of drama that 
had made a fortune for the old Metro 
Company. Then came a from 
Jesse Lasky that was so big for those 
days that it was printed headlines. 
Madame Petrova was gent consid- 
1 the highest 
paid s uct ress 
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My soul rests calm as a cloistered nun 
And watches like one apart 

As loves are proffered me, one by one, 
That never reach my heart. 


CONTRADICTION 


WAY was I given a wanton’s eyes, 
And lips that can kiss too well, 
And a heart too cold, and a mind too 
wise, 
Where love will never dwell? 


dance 


Oh, I might mask my wilful glance, 
And I might kiss no more, 
And teach my feet they must not 


Behind my fastened door. 


But I would much prefer to trade, 
My heart so cold and wise 1 

For one a little better made 
To match my lips and eyes. 


MADELEINE FouCHAUX 


in the world. 

I had criticized 
her in the Chicago 
Hera for being 
essel of the 
Stage 1 lor fail- 
ing te give her 
movies. 
Petrova 
ind ex- 


best to the 
Mad 
wrote 
pressed a desire to 
meet me and when 
finally reached 
New York she 
called upon me. 
We became 
friends at once. 
She forgave all my 








I be 
writing 
incient history. But since she and John 
Emerson met while they.both were work- 
ng on a Dovglas Fairbanks picture, it 
seems only natural for me to relate it 
here. 

Anita had sold several scenarios to Mr. 
Griffith before he wrote and invited her 
to call. She came, accompanied by her 
mother. She was ushered into his office 
and, although she told him she was the 
author of “The New York Hat,” he ad- 
all his remarks to her mother, 
being perfectly sure it was Mrs. Loos to 
whom he had sent checks for stories. 
Anita four feet eleven, with pigtails 
braided down her back, finally convinced 
the famous director that it was she and 


it here . lest 


accused of 


dresse d 
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she saw the resemblance in Bessie Love. 
Bessie has always had a great admiration 
for Mary Pickford and to be told she 
looks like Mary is to pay her what she 
considers the highest compliment. 


OME TIME after I talked with 

Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pick- 
ford in Chicago, I went to New York 
to send back stories to the Chicago 
Herald on the New York motion picture 
studios. My attention at that time was 
attracted by a blonde girl in “Miss 1917” 
playing at the Century Theater. Al- 
though she had only a small part in the 
play, her appearance every night was the 
signal for instantaneous applause. 


SU 


cruel accusations, 

in fact never 
any of the stinging 
things that I had written. That was 
eleven years ago. Since that time she 
has left the screen and written her own 
stage-plays. 


she 
again referred to 


the past, I 
igured then 
passed out. 
es in those 
She was 


N LOOKING back into 
find many names that 
on the screen which have 
Among the most popular nar 
days was that of Ethel Clayton 
married to Joseph Kaufman, one 0 
Famous Players-Lasky’s most promising 
young directors. After Kauiman died 

she lost interest in her work 
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sford to take me to a hotel to dinner? 
They all talked last night about the 
Palace und St. Francis, and I’ve never 
even been inside them. I kind of felt 
a fool sa 

“Sure, we'll go wherever you say. 

So it was settled. Excitement throbbed 
in Stanley all during the day. 

He counted his money: six dollars and 
fifty cents. Enough for a couple of din- 
ners. But, just in case she wanted to 
take in a show afterwards, he had better 
play safe. So he pawned his watch, and 
started out with thirteen dollars. 

Mona looked charming across the table. 
The yellow roses he had brought her 
nestled against the lace of her dress. 

“What will you have, honey? Some 
roast beef and potatoes?” 

“No ” She studied the menu care- 
fully. So did he. All she saw was a list 
of viands. All he saw was a list of 
prices. Appalling! 

Half an hour later, scanning the menu 
again for desserts Mona ordering 

ordering blindly, recklessly. The 
bill not possible twelve dol- 
lars! Dinner for two people twelve dol- 
lars just one dinner! His last cent 
tossed on the plate as a tip for the waiter. 

“What show are we going to?” Mona 
asked as they reached the street. 

How tell her? He smiled 

“A nice night for a drive, don’t you 
think?” She glanced sharply at him. 
Woman’s divination. She knew. He 
shifted from one foot to the other, real- 
izing that she knew. A certain iciness 


was in her tone as she replied: 


“Oh, of if you like.” 

Swift comparisons chasing through her 
brain. Henri would have taken her any- 
where, shown her everything 
wouldn't have had to bother about money. 
She had loved Stanley, of course. At 
least she had thought she had before she 
met Henri. But had she? MHad she 
loved him enough to be content with the 
little he could offer her? 

The beauty of the night was marred 
by the restless dissatisfaction of two 
souls. Stanley was wretchedly unhappy 
without knowing why; Mona restless, ill 
at ease, cold, hurting because life was 
hurting her, blindly striking back without 
caring. Bitter rebellion filled her. A 
vista had opened up before her of a 
world she might not enter, where there 
was only beauty and sweet smells 

waiting waiting. But not for 
her not for her except at a 
price she could not and would not pay. 

Stanley’s arm was about her. She suf- 
fered it. But when he tried to kiss her 
she moved away. 
“I don’t feel 
Stan % 

Anger. The pride of a “hurt male” 
wounded in his vanity. He didn’t care 
much now if he hurt her. 

“Guess you didn’t say 
night 2 

“How dare you!” 

“You mean to tell me nobody tried to 
kiss you?” ’ 

“I don’t mean to tell you anything. 
It’s none of your business.” 


course 


like being kissed 


that last 


Men ) and Mona 
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‘Since when? 

“This minute 

“You mean you don’t love me?” 
His pride wilting; wounded vanity giving 
place to fear. 

“No, I don’t love you and never did. 
I just thought I did. You're just a kid. 
Anybody can make a mistake.” 

Out of the car swiftly at her home. 
Not even pausing for “good night.” And 
on the floor of his car the yellow roses 
she had dropped and not even 
missed. 

He called after her. 

“Aren't you going to say ‘good night’?”’ 

“Good NIGHT!” 

“If you go like that you'll never see 
me again.” 

“I guess I could live.” 

The slam of the door in his face. Yel- 
low roses in his hand throwing out a 
piteous fragrance begging that life 
may not be wrecked over a foolish quar- 
rel begging two souls to know the 
truth and not confuse the shadow with 
reality. 

Hot-headed, impetuous, never pausing 
to reflect, Stanley went home and told 
his father that he was ready to leave for 
France; to forget his love for a girl in 
the growing of yellow roses; to make a 
name and fortune for himself. Never 
again could such a thing happen as had 
happened tonight. Never again would 
money stand in the way of his happiness. 
He would make money. And he would 
spend it. He had finished now with being 
a small-town boy—‘“just a kid.” He 
would become a man. He did not even 
tell Mona he was going. He left town 
without a word to her. 

HILE dream of happi- 

ness faded as a mirage, Henri 
Beriot discovered a new world In- 
trigued as never before with the flower- 
like beauty of the girl’s face, the charm 
of her body and the unspoiled sweetness 
of her mind, he found himself constantly 
thinking of het 

Seated at the 
afternoon drinking 


Stanley’s 


Yacht Club 
cocktails with his 
friends, he found himself unutterably 
bored. John Sherman's jokes irritated 
him beyond words. Gordon Ridgeley 
seemed dull as never before. 

The men were to be his guests at 
dinner that night. A long, dull evening 
ahead when he might be talking to 
Mona hearing her silvery laughter 

looking into her eyes! He sighed 
and stared before him. |. Ridgeley was 
watching him in silent amusement. It 
was as though he could read the French- 
man’s mind 

“If you feel that way about her,” 
Ridgeley laughed, “why don’t you ‘phone 
and ask her to have dinner on the yacht 
with us?” 

“She wouldn’t come. She had enough 
of our parties the other night.” 

“Upon my soul I believe you honestly 
love the girl.” Sherman laughed. 

“IT not only love her; I’m _ going 
to marry her,” retorted Beriot, lashed 
into sudden resolution by the ridicule of 
his friends. 


one late 
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FTER spending four weeks of try- 

ing to make peace with Mona, of of- 
fering her a lifetime of devotion, a world 
of luxury, Beriot proposed and was ac- 
cepted. 

Only for a fleeting instant did the 
thought of Stanley make her falter. On 
her last day in the factory, as the yellow 
roses passed through her fingers, she re- 
membered their first kiss of love—roses 
crushed to her lips, she crushed in Stan- 
ley’s arms, his clean, strong face above 
her, his eyes love-lit. Something within 
her hurt. A voice called and would not 
be stilled. Angry with herself, impatient 
with the thought that she still cared 
for Stanley, she said to herself, “Puppy 
love just a childish infatuation. 
This alone is real!” The world of which 
she had dreamed and for which she had 
hungered lay before her, a world of 
beauty, luxury and love with Henri. 

The first few months, in which she 
studied diligently to lady,” 
passed swiftly, still tinged with the rose- 
coloring of her drean With incense- 
laden rooms, perfume-laden baths, aro- 
matic food, clothes wafting a fra- 
grance as they clung silkily to her white 
body her dream have come 
true 

But Beriot, who had been used to gath- 
ering the honey of many flowers and 
had been drawn to this one only because 
possession had been difficult tired 
and became restless 

Mona tried not to see, or seeing tried 
not to believe He loved her If he 
were tired the fault must be hers. She 
must make a more strenuous effort to 
please him, to amuse and to distract him. 
But her efforts failed And on the 
steamer, on their way back to France 
full realization swept over her that her 
husband was a philanderer. She found 
that he loved admiration, especially to at- 
tract women 

On deck he walked with 
eyes followed other women 

Two days out from port Henri sent a 

wireless message to his mistress in Paris 
that he was about to return The wire- 
less boy, unable to read the smudged 
address, came with it to the cabin and 
found Mona there alone. Zarita”’ 
Who was Zarita? Mona wondered. And 
why should Henri telegraph her of his 
return? Should she ask him or 
avoid another by pretending that 
she had not seen the message? She de- 
cided upon the latter But the 
name “Zarita’” prodded her brain through 
the hours, and each moment her fears 
grew. 

For a while, after reaching Paris, the 
city offered her so much distraction that 
she was able to turn her thoughts out- 
ward. Here at last was a city of per- 
fume and luxury Perhaps here she 
might learn to do many other 
women did. forget her heart hunger and 
become satisfied with the beauty that was 
offered her body. At least she would try. 

Somewhere in France, she knew, was 
Stanley, not in Paris probably. She did 
not suppose he grew his roses here. That 
was a comforting thought. For she 
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would not like to meet him. It would 
be hard to look into his honest eyes and 
tell him that she was happy. For he 
would know that she was lying. Had he 
ever forgiven her for hurting him? Had 
he ever regretted his hot-headed im- 
petuousness that drove him from her 
without a word? Might things not have 
been different if 

Among his own friends Henri was gay, 
amusing and charming, a boy in his fa- 
vorite playground. The very drudgery of 
being married, the consciousness that he 
was tied to one woman indissolubly, flung 
him into his pleasures with a new aban- 
don, a wildness he had not known before. 
Zarita was crushed in his arms and the 
play-dogs unleashed! 

His first afternoon with her—the only 
day Zarita had not been rehearsing for 
the new show—they drove into the coun- 
try. A short distance from Paris, the car 
broke down. A busy chauffeur, inwardly 
cursing, toyed with the machinery while 
she and Henri strolled through the coun- 
try. It was a glorious day, sun-kissed 
Waving fields were before them, and to 
one side of the road hothouses; over the 
entrance to which was the sign: “Ander- 
son’s Rose Garden.” A delicious perfume 
filled the air 

“Ah, zat odor,” Zarita murmured draw- 
ing in a deep breath. “Is it not extraor- 
dinaire?”” She spoke in broken English, 
as she had been told her accent was 
charming, and she made the excuse that 
she must practise the language as she 
hoped some day to have an engagement 
in America. I must ‘ave ze 
Come 

They 


Stanley 


roses! 


the conservatory. 
For an instant she 
did not him. Then her eyes quick- 
ened with the light of the hunter who 
scents his quarry. A beautiful boy, fresh, 
young and American! She wanted some 
of his flowers 

“Sorry, madame, but the roses are not 
for They are grown only for the 
manufacture of a special perfume.’ 

‘What Zarita wants she gets, monsieur; 
and she wants roses She paused, 
then continued, “You fabric what 
you call manufacture ze perfume 
yourself ? 

“Ves 

“Ah, I see 
in France?” 

“Two years 

“Ot your perfume in 
never ‘eard 

“I am Just 
market.” 

She took another look at the handsome 
boy—the hunter measuring her distance. 

“T am Zarita—ze 
of all France 

“IT have the 
madame’s name.” 

‘I could make your perfume famous, 
so zat all ze world would talk.’ 

“Indeed you could,” with a 
smile. ‘Would you use it?” 

“I ’ave my price, monsieur.” 
listening, smiled. How well he 
that for each hour of her life, waking 
and sleeping, she had her price. “And 
my price is, each morning at ze door of 
my hotel, you yourself shall bring ze 
yellow rose.” 

“Madame, I assure you the roses are 
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not for sale,” Stanley again insisted. 
“A gift, monsieur I do not ask 
to buy. Zat is Zarita’s price.” 
He hesitated. Give the Pride of Cali- 
fornia to any woman Mona’s rose 
his rose of memory. Then the 
thought came that he was stupid and 
sentimental to allow the idea to dis- 
turb him. Zarita was telling the truth. 
She could “make” him. A new hat worn 
by Zarita became the mode of Paris; her 
powder was the flair of the moment. His 
perfume, insidious and compelling, win- 
ning friends wherever it went, needed 
only the patronage of this great artist to 
make it the rage of Paris. He must not 


look on the giving of the flowers as a 
it would be purely 


personal thing 
business. 

“I shall be delighted, madame,” he 
decided. “Each morning at your hotel I 
shall see that the Pride of California 
roses are delivered.” 

“Zank you.” She smiled up at him. 
“An’ you bring yourself?” 

“That I cannot promise.” 

She did not press her point, 
turned, about to return to her car. 

Henri, who had watched her flirtation 
in annoyance, started after her. Then 
he smiled. He knew a trick that would 
enable him to get even with her. “Will 
you give me a few of those roses now 
to take home to my wife?” he asked of 
Stanley. ‘“She’s mad over yellow roses.” 

“Certainly,” Stanley answered and or- 
dered the gardener to cut them 

Zarita, in a rage, hurried to her car. 
Henri followed a few moments later, a 
long box of roses under his arm. In the 
car she turned on him. 

“All ze zings I like you copy, like ze 
cat, for zat wife of yours.” 

He was pleased. Zarita was jealous 
of his American wife of whom she had 
heard so much, but whom she had never 
seen. But by the time they reached 
Paris, her jealousy had cooled. 

“Take ze roses to ‘er. I do not care. 
It is ze balm for what you call ze guilty 
conscience.” She laughed as Henri kissed 
her hand and left her. 


Mo“. pale and lovely, was dressed 
for dinner when he entered, the 
roses under his arm. 

“How sweet of you,” she said, as she 
took the box from him, her fingers busily 
opening it, not looking at the name of 
the florist. 

The cover off, her face suddenly be- 
came tense with pain. Exquisite perfume 
lifting itself to her nostrils mem- 
ories tugging at her heart yellow 
the only unmistakable yellow 
roses in all the world! “Where?” she 
faltered, but other words would not 
frame themselves 

“Happened to be driving past, dear 
saw them thought you'd like them. 
Do I get a kiss for them?” 

\ kiss for Stanley’s roses what 
irony! Dutifully she put up her lips, 
shuddering. 

Then he left her. 
face was buried in 
grance of the roses crushing them 

agonizing her lips wiping off 
the memory of Henri’s kiss against their 
velvet petals. Stanley his flowers 
no others in all the world love 
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Down, down, her 
the exquisite fra- 


roses . . . her roses, breathing of loye 

Anderson’s Rose Garden was just oy. 
side of Paris, so the box cover told her 
Stanley was near her. Oh, to see him: 
To look into his clean, honest eyes: to 
feel him beside her! Children 
seated on a wagon, high-piled with roses 
... how long ago... how far, far 
away! 


HE next morning, true to his word. 

Stanley sent a mass of the roses to 
Zarita’s apartment. But he did not bring 
them himself, as she had hoped that he 
would. However, there is more than 
one way to make a man do the thing 
he is determined not to do. And Zaritg 
had made up her mind to bring Stanley 
to her apartment—and incidentally to her 
feet. : 

Roses are as frail as they are lovely. 
Drafts are fatal to them. Zarita knew 
this, and opening the window upon them 
she watched to see them fade. Then, as 
if to make sure, she carried them out 
of the room, put them under the hot- 
water faucet and ran scalding water 
upon them. In a few moments she had 
a mass of wilted flowers. 

She went to the telephone. 

“I cannot zink, monsieur, zat you 
yourself see ze flowers your man sent 
me,” she said when Stanley answered 
“Will you not come and look?” 

Naturally Stanley came. 

But at the end of his visit Zarita was 
no closer to her heart’s desire than be- 
fore. Stanley was thoroughly business- 
like, interested in Zarita only as a great 
actress who could spread the fame of his 
perfume. As his indifference became ob- 
vious her interest in him grew 
determination to see him enchained 

“Shall we not drive back to ze rose 
farm and you shall give me ze fresh 
roses?”’ she asked as Stanley studied the 
flowers, wondering what had happened to 
wilt them. “My car is at ze door.” 

“Certainly. HH you like,” he 
swered. I can’t understand about 
and I’m awfully sorry.” 

Destiny pulling the strings! 

At the very hour he and Zarita wer 
speeding toward the farm an_uncon- 
trollable desire possessed Mona to 
Stanley once more. She did not want to 
talk to him, but she felt that if her eyes 
might rest an instant upon him, she could 
go patiently onward. So she jumped into 
her roadster and started toward the rose 
farm. 

As Zarita’s car moved 
each curve threw her 
against Stanley, she knew that the solid 
ground beneatH his feet was slipping. An 
experienced woman and an inexperienced 
boy are ill-balanced opponents when the 
woman is beautiful and bent on captl- 
vating the boy. By the time they reached 
the rose farm, the proximity of the 
woman had set Stanley’s nerves tingling 
She reached for his hand, and he did not 
move away. 

“I zink youare very nice, an’ I like 
men who are so strong as you. — 

He smiled. Waters were closing mm 
about him, and he was snapping at the 
old bait—flattery. 

“We could be ze grand friends, you 
an’ I, eh bien?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t care much about 
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women, madame. You see { haven’t 
time. I’m so busy.” 

“T zink I can make you take ze time, 
monsieur,” she smiled as she alighted at 
the farm. 

He was not so sure that she was right. 
But she certainly was attractive and ob- 
viously liked him. The most sought after 
actress in Paris interested in him—a 
small-town boy! 

Mona, closer thar he knew 

almost within sight of him 
and, for the first time in two years, out 
of his heart while another woman lured! 

Zarita, her arms full of flowers, close 
to him a broken rose between laugh- 
ing lips a quick flash of memory. 
Once before he had seen a rose between 
red, smiling lips and he had crushed 
those lips against his own Mona! 
Zarita’s lips under his waiting 
but his heart, taut as a violin string 
about to snap frozen into inaction. 

Instinctively he drew away. The 
motion was not lost upon the woman, 
sensitive to the slightest variation of a 
mood Her flashed. She 
seemed to understand 

“Memories?” she said. 

His lips tensed. No 
A hard smile on her lips 
catching of herself! 

“Kiss .m¢ in make you for- 
get 

Still he stood m el 

“Kiss me,” sh . » ze 


ze periume my lips 


Mona 


man’s eyes 


need to 
then 


answer. 


a quick 


rose 


one 
He shook his 


flower from its 


head and lowered the 
carlet resting place. Then 
to kiss her 

“Non,” she flashed, “my way or 
no way. Kiss me wiz ze you 
kissed zat other woman—so I can make 
you torget kiss me » 

No,” he answered quietly. “I 

never kiss you that way 

“Zen shall never kiss me at all.” 

Still hoping that he would repent and 
crush her to him, she held her lips poised 
beneath his, the rose between her teeth, 
for a long provocative instant. And it 
was this picture that Mona saw as she 
looked through the rose arbor her eyes 
starved for the sight of the man she loved. 
And it this picture that made her 
cover her face and hurry away 

When Zarita reached home 
had not cooled. She threw 
at her maid 

“They stifle me,” she said. “Get them 
out of here.’ And lighting a cigaret, 
she overpowered their fragrance with a 
perfume more to her taste. 
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ARITA did not long stay angry with 
4 Stanley. With eager expectancy, three 
days later, she sat in her dressing room 
at the theater, waiting for him to bring 
her the perfume he had promised her. 
She would persuade him to stay and have 
dinner with her to talk over plans. 
If she kept her word and popularized his 
product for him she would beg him to 
change its name and call it after her. 
When Stanley was announced she went 
into the anteroom and smiling up at him, 
teasingly, reached for a _ yellow rose, 
placed it between her teeth and said: 
"Ave you change ze mind? Will you 
not give me ze kiss?” 
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Again the shake of Stanley’s head. 

In a sudden gust of passion she flung 
the flower from her hand, turned her full 
lips to his and said: 

“To ’ell wiz ze flower 
any’ow.” 

And he did, crushing her tightly in his 
arms, his lips so long hungry for a 
woman’s caress taking eagerly all that 
she offered. 

“Say zat you love me,” she urged. But 
he did not answer. He had never told 
but one woman that he loved her. He 
could never tell another. “I love you,” 
she continued, “oh, so ss 
much.” 

But as Henri’s step was heard in the 
corridor the actress moved hurriedly 
away from the handsome boy beside her, 
her fingers instinctively going to her lips, 
where the cosmetic might be smudged. 

Making excuses, Stanley hurriedly de- 
parted and Zarita turned to Henri, her 
smile bewitching, her slim fingers fasten- 
ing a yellow baby rose in his buttonhole. 

“Where ‘as my Coco been ze last t’ree 
days?’ 

“Busy, darling. 

his lady.” 

“Ah!” The eyebrows raised. “Busy, 
eh? But who was ze lady wiz whom 
you drive yesterday and ze day before?” 

“My wife 

She knew that he was lying. 
knew that she knew 

How damnably difficult to rid oneself 
of an entanglement! There was danger, 
If he told Zarita he was tired, she 
would make trouble for him. And even 
though he no longer loved Mona, he 
wanted to spare her trouble if he could. 

“Why do you look at me like that? I 
told you I was driving with my wife.” 

“I do not zink so. do not look 
like an American to me.” Her arms 
coiled white naked serpents 
his neck. “I love you very much, 
I zink I like make marriage 
He laughed. What a fan- 


kiss me 


Too busy to come and 


And he 


too. 


She 


about 
Coco 
wiz you.” 
tastic idea! 

“I’m afraid my wife might object to 
that.” 

“Maybe, no.” 

He glanccd swiftly at 
very grave. 
she mused. 

“What do you mean?” 

For answer she rose and went 
writing desk 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T shall ask ’er to come and see me. I 
shall see, Coco, if it was wiz your wife 
you really drive, and perhaps I can tell 
‘er zings zo zat she is glad to be rid of 
Coco. Zen ’e can ‘ave ze freedom. An’ 
Coco can marry ‘is Zarita.” 

“Don’t be crazy.” 

For the time being she appeared to 
believe him and allowed him to lead her 
away from the writing desk. 

But after he had gone that night, a 
narrow-eyed, cruel, purposeful woman 
wrote a carefully worded note to Mona, 
in which she told her how deeply she 
loved Americans, mentioned that they 
had many mutual friends in Paris who 
had spoken often of Mona, and begged 
her the first afternoon that she was 
passing the theater to come and have tea 
with her. She sent the note by special 
messenger early the next morning. 
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ONTHS had passed since Mona hag 

thought of Zarita there had 
been so many others! Months since ghe 
had seen her name. Not since that day 
the wireless boy, on their trip to Paris 
had brought the message by mistake to 
her cabin. “Zarita!” So her husband 
still saw Zarita. What could the woman 
want? Should she go? 

The Irish soul of Mona rose clamor. 
ously. “Yes. Of course you'll go. Yoy 
are not afraid of any woman on earth 
little Mona. Get out and face her 
Your cup of sorrow is full now to over. 
flowing. What matter added pain? 
Meet her. Brave her. Know all.” 

The following afternoon, in the recep- 
tion room adjoining Zarita’s dressing 
room, a young American woman waited 
impatiently. She had waited one hour 
already, longer than a busy young re. 
porter on the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald was in the habit of waiting 
for any one. 

“I’m certainly sick of waiting,” she 
exclaimed as a second visitor entered the 
room “Hope you'll have better luck 
than I. I’m going - 

She rose as Mona seated herself on a 
mauve velvet chair, against a jade-green 
cushion. 

“Madame sleep ze 
plained the smart French maid who 
ushered Mona in. “In a small while I 
tell her Mademoiselle is ere.” She 
withdrew, as Mona nodded agreeably 
that there was no hurry and she did not 
mind waiting 

“That settles it,” Ethel Maynard drew 
her five foot eight up slowly and reached 
for her gloves. “If the New York Her- 
ald wants to know what color Pekinese 
Madame Zarita likes, or who her new 
sweetie is, it can put another chap on 
the job I’m through.” She nodded a 
curt good-bye to Mona and left her alone 

Mona’s instinct was to follow her 
Now that she was here her courage 
dimmed. She had almost decided that. it 
had been foolhardy to come when the door 
of the dressing room opened and Zarita 
radiant and smiling, came forward apelo- 
getically. 

“I am so very, very sorry, Miss May- 
nard, to ’ave kept you wait 

Mona gasped. Zarita was mistaking 
her for the interviewer who had wearied 
of waiting. Her opportunity! She 
could stay and chat a few moments and 
depart without Zarita being the wiser 
And she would go away, never knowing 
why Zarita had chosen to send for her 

To play the part was not difficult 
Zarita had no interest in her visitor, ex- 
cept that she gave the actress an oppor- 
tunity to talk about herself. More and 
more Mona felt at ease. The game grad- 
ually intrigued her. Why not use it to 
advantage? Why not glean information 
that might be useful to her? 

Mona, trusting wholly to instinct and 
realizing that it needed but slight en- 
couragement to make Zarita talk of the 
intimacies of her life, leaned toward her 

“Your eyes are so tragic,” Mona ven- 
tured, “as if they could tell a great love- 
story. And it is of your love-stories I 
have come to hear.” 

Zarita looked at her a long moment. 

“Your own eyes ‘ave ze tragic look, 
little one,” she replied, with more tender- 
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Thess than was her custom, “as if you are 


not so very ‘appy.” 


To admit this might cause Zarita to 
talk. Mona fenced. 

“T work,” she sighed, “to forget. My 
life is very sad. My- husband Oh, 
let’s not talk about me, please!” She 


forced a smile. 

The actress rose and, slipping an arm 
about the girl, led her toward the dressing 
room. 


“Let us ‘ave tea inside it is more 
what you call intime.” 
A charming . room soft lights 


warmth color. And on the 
dressing-table a framed photograph of 
Henri. Mona fought a swift instant for 
control. Zarita’s eyes followed hers. 

“My fren’,” she explained, “’e is very 
yery rich. An’ very kind.” 

Mona took up the photograph and 
studied it with cold, polite interest. She 
waited for further news of “the friend.” 

“Tomorrow night ’e give me ze gran’ 
party, after my opening. Per’aps it 
please you to come. I should be very 
‘appy. You are so sweet, so I do 
not know sympathique.” 

Mona smiled. _“There’s nothing I'd 
rather do than come to your party. After 
the show?” 

“Ves. “Ere. The manager allow me 
a great exception to ‘ave my party ’ere 
in ze theater.” 

Footsteps outside. Zarita listened. 
Then she reached quietly for Henri’s 
framed photograph, and to Mona’s sur- 
prise slipped a second picture over the 
first and placed it back on the dressing- 
table 

One must keep all ze lovers ’appy.” 

The second photograph was of Stanley. 
Now panic seized Mona. She knew, 
when the door opened, whom she would 
see. Her brain reeled. Her heart seemed 
to stand still. Almost as in a dream 
she heard Zarita speaking. 

“Miss Maynard, Monsieur Anderson. 
Stanley, zis is Miss Ezel Maynard of ze 
New York ’Erald. She goin’ give me 
write-up charmant.” 

*Stanley’s hand extended the 
courteous nod of two strangers meeting 


for the first time. Drama, stark, tense, 
waiting. Then Zarita absorbing his at- 
tention 

‘Why you no kiss me ze little 
Americaine will not care?” 

“Certainly not,” Mona smiled. “If you 


like I will incorporate it in my article.” 


“Ah non, zat might not be so good. 
Zere are so many men ’o would be jeal- 
ous.” Her lips raised. But Stanley pre- 
tended not to see. The actress did not 


press her point, thinking he was nierely 
embarrassed. Turning to Mona she bab- 


bled on: 
Eet was ze long time before ’e kiss 
me. I play one day wiz a yellow rose, 


and ‘old it zo between ze teeth jus’ 
an accident. An’ I say to ‘im ‘Kees me.’ 
An’ ’e say ‘No.’ An’ I get very cross. 
Because no man say no, when Zarita say 
‘Kiss me.’ An’ I say ‘Why?’ An’ ’e 
ho tell me. But i zink one time ’e kiss 
anozzer woman zat way. An’ ’e very silly 
boy ’e tink maybe it ‘urt ’is ’eart 
if he kiss me so.” 

“TI really must run along,” Mona smiled. 
“Tm late now. A thousand thanks for 
your kindness, Madame. And you don’t 


this interview has meant to 
courteous nod toward 


know what 
me.” A _ studied 


Stanley, the bow of a stranger acknowl- | 


edging a meeting. A_ hurried retreat. 
Mona tound herself almost breathless 
outside the door of the dressing room, 
racing through the wings to the stage 
door. 

“Why she go like zat I wonder!” 
Zarita said, as her lips turned again to 
Stanley. 

“What did you say her name was?” 

“Mees Maynard, Madame Maynard I 
spose Ze poor little zing She 
look so very wretch’ so very 
un’appy don’t you t’ink? She say 
her ‘usband not so very good to ’er.” 

There was a_ sudden tightening of 
Stanley’s arms, but not for love of the 
woman he was embracing. 


LECTRIC lights flashing. Luxurious 
motors pausing before the theater 
Priceless furs gathered close. Gleaming 
jewels, shimmering shoulders, women 
sweetly scented taking their places in 
the orchestra The boxes crowded. In 
one, Mona, drawn back into the shadow, 
so that Zarita might not recognize her 
from the stage. Her husband beside her 
Pale, with a pallor as of old ivory, Mona 
sat tense, waiting for the curtain to ris¢ 
Tonight the woman on the stage would 
play no greater part than she. For yes- 
terday had determined her role. Zarita, 
the woman on whom Henri lavished his 
time and his money, had unintentionally 
shown her the way. Tonight should 
bring down the final curtain on her mar- 
ried life. Humiliation and _ indignity 
should be things of the past. She had 
accepted the actress’s invitation to the 
party after the theater, knowing full well 
that her husband would be there. Her 
plan was to surprise him with her pres- 
ence, and then quietly—making no scene 
and giving no cause for publicity or scan- 
dal—acquaint him with the truth and de- 
mand her freedom—freedom that had 
little value for her now 
Many a night during the past months 
sobbing into her pillow, she had fallen 
isleep to dream of freedom: sweet, fan- 
tastic dreams in which always there was 
a cart piled high with roses yellow 
and Stanley. But now, that 
dream, too, was ended. Stanley was in 


roses 


love with Zarita. Freedom could mean 
nothing to Mona but an empty stretch 
into. darkness. Love was not for her. 
Happiness was not for her. But 


there was pride. Thank God for that! 
And it would save her. Pride would not 
allow her to remain Henri’s wife while 
he was enslaved by another woman. To- 
night must be the end 


Mona scanned her program. In reality 


she saw nothing, for tears blurred her 
eyes. When she raised them it was to 


look straight into Stanley’s face. Below 
her in the orchestra, as close to the stage 
as possible, he sat. 

Drawn by those invisible forces that 
shoot from one brain to another, he 
looked up and saw her. Then he looked 


from her to the man beside her. 
Could it be true? The man whom he 
had seen with Zarita, the man _ he 


knew was showering the actress with his 
patronage and his favor, the man who 
was paying her bills and making her life 
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of luxury possible, was the husband of 
Mona—sweet, innocent, pathetic, helpless 
Mona 

He knew no more of the play, heard 
nothing of the thunderous applause that 
greeted Zarita’s appearance, saw nothing 
of the masses of flowers handed to her 
across the footlights: roses, yellow roses, 
their fragrance filling the air 

The play had hardly started when 
Mona said that she felt ill and asked to 
be taken home. Henri took her only too 
willingly. Then, as quickly as possible, 
he hurried back to Zarita’s dressing room. 

Henri had a plan in mind. The last 
few days with Zarita had been hectic. 
Apparently she had not carried out her 
threat to invite his wife to her dressing 
room, but she had been insistent in her 
demands upon him and had convinced 
him of her determination to marry him 

and his millions 

As he sat in her dressing room now, he 
could hear the tumultuous applause. The 
curtain had fallen on the last act 

Stanley rose and stumbled into the 
aisle. Tonight had put everything in a 
new light, and he suddenly saw his re- 
lation to Zarita as it was in reality, cheap 
and unworthy He had allowed his 
senses to be swept away while his heart 
had remained untouched. For his heart 
was still wholly Mona’s. He reached the 
street and quickened his step, his 
thoughts lashing him: “That beast 
Mona’s husband!’ 

What was to be done? Stanley did 
not know. All he knew was that he in- 
tended to see Henri this very night and 
have a talk with hin He wished that 
he might see him without seeing Zarita 
again, but he knew that was not possible 
Something in him flinched at the thought 
of seeing her. A nauseating hatred of 
her filled him. Later, after Henri had 
seen his wife safely home, Stanley knew 
that he would return to the woman; to 
help her celebrate her night of triumph. 
So he would wait, restlessly pacing the 
boulevards until a later hour. Naturally, 
he could not know that Henri had al- 
ready seen his wife home, and was now 
in Zarita’s dressing room 
As Zarita sat removing her make-up, 


Henri watched her. Overanimated by 
her recent success, she was talking 
rapidly. 

“Ah, it is wonderful to ’ave a night 


like zis,” she 
last always. But 
long ‘as any actress? Five years 

ten and zen * She shrugged 
her shoulders, her face drawn into lines, 
in laughing mimicry of what she would 
be then “An zat is why, my Coco, 
I would make marriage wiz you. First 
I would ‘ave your love and second,” 
with a whimsical, childish, naughty laugh, 
“I would ‘ave your millions.” 

“T’ll never marry you, Zarita, and you 
know it. I’ve always told you I'd never 
marry you—even if I were free.” 

“You could change ze mind.” 

“Never.” 

“Coco, eet was not your wife wiz ’om 
you drive in ze Bois.” 

He flashed a look at her. Somehow 
he knew that denial would be useless. 
“Perhaps not,” he admitted. 

“You are a leetle bit jus’ a little 
bit tired of your Zarita, eh?” 


said. “If only it would 
‘ow long ‘ave I? ‘Ow 
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Silence. Another sharp boring look from 
eyes that had learned with the years to 
recognize the sign of her passing suprem- 
acy. She had always known, in time, 
when the end was in sight to any love-af- 
fair, and she had profited by the knowl- 
edge. She would profit now. 

“You would like, I zink, to be rid of 
Zarita.” 

Henri leaned forward smiling and took 
her hands. “Listen! You say this boy, 
this young lad with the flowers, is in love 
with you?” ; 

“Oh, very, very in love with me. It is 
only you that keeps ‘im from telling me 
of that love. But ’e knows that you are 
the first in my ’eart.” 

“Yes, I know all that,” Henri inter- 
rupted. “Never mind about that. You 
and I are going to be very honest for 
two minutes, the first two minutes we 
have ever been honest.” Her eyes, boring 
again, waiting for her cue. “You want 
to be married. And I want you to be 

but not to me.” 

“Ah, Coco, I see.” 

He nodded. “Why not marry this boy 
if he loves you?” 

“What you ask ees crazy, Coco; ’e ’as 
not one sou.” 

“Tf that’s all that stands in your way 
I'll remedy that the day you marry him. 
I'll give you—for yourself—half a mil- 
lion francs the day you become Mrs. 
Stanley Anderson.” 

“Coco!” A squeal of delight and her 
arms flung about his neck. “You mean 
zat no foolin’?”’ 

“No fooling. My word of honor.” 

She kissed him. And it was the first 
of her kisses he had enjoyed for many 
a day. 

“Tonight, my Coco, we celebrate ze en- 
gagement. Stanley does not know it yet, 
but you shall see only you 
must not tell him about ze money. Come, 
I zink soon ze party is ready. I “ear ze 
’ammers stopping, so I zink ze decora- 
tion is all made.” 


HE theater had been transformed in 
the short space of an hour into a 
veritable fairyland. In the center of the 
stage, down toward the footlights, was 
a banquet table banked with flowers. In 
the wings, near the rafters hidden from 
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sight, four lovely girls, arrayed as butter. 
flies, fastened to pulleys, waited until the 
guests were seated to fly over the table 
scattering flowers and favors. 

A- representative group of guests had 
gathered to do homage to the actress. 
All the critics of Paris, all the artists of 
note were there. As Zarita and Henri 
came from her dressing room arm in 
arm, both happy to have reached an 
understanding at last, they met Stanley, 


His face was set, his eyes ugly. Henri 
and Zarita exchanged glances. Her pros- 
pects did not look promising. What had 


happened? 

“Mr. Beriot, I'd like to speak to you 
alone,” Stanley said. Henri excused him- 
self and stepped to one side, while Zarita 
mingled with her guests. 

“What’s on your mind?” Henri asked. 

“Your wife.” 

Henri looked at him aghast. 
he have heard aright? 

“What has my wife to do with you?” 

“Nothing everything. I never 
knew until tonight that you were her hus- 
band, when I saw you two together in 
the theater then ” With a 
sudden outburst of his pent-up rage he 
exclaimed: “Look here. If you don't 
stop playing around and give her a square 
deal you'll answer to me.” 

“Are you out of your mind?” 

“Almost . but I’m sane enough 
to make you listen to me and to pay at- 
tention to what I’m telling you.” 

“What the hell business is it of yours 
how I treat my wife? Are you in love 


Could 


with her?” 
“T am. And always have been.” 
“Well, I'll be damned!” 


“I loved her before you ever knew 
her I’ve always loved her and al- 
ways shall. She married you. And that 


was all right with me. As long as she 
was happy I kept away from her and 
never interfered. But she isn't happy 
And, by God, you'll make her so 

or I'll kill you.” 


“Calm down; calm down. I appreciate 


what you're telling me and I don't blame 
you for being a bit excited. I’ve been a 
fool I'll admit it. But be reason- 
able. Let’s talk this thing over.” 
“You've got to keep away from 


Zarita.” 

“There’s nothing I’d rather do, if she'd 
only let me. But she won't. I got mixed 
up with her you know how. iit Is 

and she won’t let up on me.” De- 
liberately he surveyed the boy before 
him. “Why don’t you marry her 
you're crazy about her ind take 
her off my hands?” 

“I’m not in love with her.” 

“Tt’s one way to protect my wife. And 
if you’d do it I’d give you my word ot 
honor to play sttaight with Mona and 
never look at another woman.” 

“Sorry, but I can’t oblige you. I don't 
love the lady.” He paused abruptly, his 
words checked, and stared ahead as at 
an apparition. For there, near the door, 
stood Mona, with Zarita welcoming her 
with open arms. The actress led her 
over toward the two men. Henri, cor- 
nered, caught, was the first to gain con- 
trol and to speak. 

“I did not know you were coming, my 
darling you did not tell me 
he floundered. Then he turned to 
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Zarita. “So you did send that letter 
after all and you know my wife?” 

Zarita, mystified, looked from one man 
to the other, then to the woman for an 
explanation. 

Mona nodded. “Yes, I am his wife.” 

For a moment shame rushed over her 
at the memory of her interview with the 
actress. “I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to 
trick you, but you forced me into a situ- 
ation and i 

Zarita laughed. She would accept the 
thing magnanimously. “‘Eet is all right,” 
she said, when at last she understood. “I 
mus’ only say you are ze very great ac- 
tress. But you are not zo clever as you 
blieve. You accept my ‘ospitality and 
you zink all ze time ee ees your ’usband 
who ees my frien’. Well She 
hesitated a moment and turned toward 
Stanley. 

In a flash he caught her meaning. He 
looked swiftly at Mona. There she 
stood, pale, helpless, a target for all the 
world. She must be spared the knowl- 
edge that her husband was a brute. She 
must be spared the great humiliation. 
He smiled at Zarita and, as she extended 
her hand to him, still talking, he grasped 
it and held it firmly. 

“Non,” Zarita smiled as she moved 
closer to Stanley, “eet is not your ‘usband 
but Stanley who ees my frien’. An’ your 
‘usband is just the big good frien’ to 
both of us.” 

Henri nodded agreement and breathed 
freely. Mona lifted her eyes—a trapped 
deer begging for mercy—and looked long 
at Stanley. But he had only the greater 
mercy which must wound for the mo- 
ment. When words would come, he said: 
“Yes, Madame has done me the honor of 
consenting to become my wife, and to- 
night is in celebration of our engagement.” 

A deep breath of relief came from the 
husband. Then before Stanley should 
have a chance to change his mind, Henri 
turned to the company, clapping his 
hands to attract their attention, and 
made his announcement. 

“My friends, I have the honor to an- 
nounce to you tonight the engagement of 
our charming and beautiful artist, Mlle. 
Zarita Duvalette, to Mr. Stanley Ander- 
son.” 

A surprise indeed! Murmurs 
rustling approval thrills 
congratulations Stanley the luckiest 
of men gaiety Mona adding 
her congratulations, her heart breaking, 
and Henri assuring her of his devotion, 
telling her that he had never loved Zarita, 
that he had never loved any one but her, 
that there never was and never would 
be another woman she had been 
mistaken in thinking that his interest in 
Zarita had been other than the admira- 
tion one has for a great artist 

Mona listened dully. His lies did not 
Matter. Nothing mattered, except that 
Stanley loved Zarita and was to marry 
ber; while she, who knew that Zarita 
had been Henri’s mistress, had no proof 
of her husband’s infidelity and must go 


on his wife, lonely, desolate, al- 
Ways and always. 
Henri was forcing a wine-glass into 


her hand. A toast was proposed to the 
newly engaged couple. 

“Let us drink to them, to our future 
happiness and—to my fidelity,” he said. 


She raised her glass to her lips, but 


could not swallow. Henri did not notice. 
For as he raised his glass he happened to 
look upward toward the rafters, beyond 
the wings. There, on a temporary plat- 
form, was perched a_butterfly—multi- 
colored, slender, lovely, the most charm- 
ing of girls. And she was looking at 
him with a smile that sent a warm glow 
through his body. The guests were 
taking their places at the table. 

“T'll just telephone the news to the} 
papers and suggest that they send up re- | 
porters,’ he whispered to* Mona and} 
slipped away unnoticed. He knew that 
in a few moments after the guests were | 
seated the four little girls waiting on their | 
elevated platforms would be released and 
swung above the table as four beautiful | 
multicolored butterflies, showering gifts | 
and flawers. He must see that little girl, | 
speak to her one moment first, if only 
to ask her where she lived and where | 
they could arrange to meet. After she 
once mingled with the guests his oppor- 
tunity would be gone. Hurriedly he dis- | 
appeared into the shadows, while Mona, 
taking her place at the table, apologized, | 
explaining that he had gone ever 
thoughtful to send the news of the 
engagement to the papers in time for the 
morning editions. 








| 


STANLEY, seated near Zarita, heard 

Mona speak; heard the hidden hurt in 
her tone and scarcely had the courage to 
play his grim game to the end. Over and 
over he kept telling himself that what he 
was doing was for Mona’s sake. It -was 
the only thing he could do, the one thing 
which would hurl aside suspicion and | 
save the woman he loved humiliation and 
heartbreak. But he could not meet her | 
eyes now. 

Music, gay, throbbing with color, sud- 
denly changing into a melody of tender 
sentiment corks popping 
laughter of happy guests laughter | 
of Zarita, her dream fulfilled. To be} 
married secure with a back- 
ground of respectability for the years to | 
come and money, much money! | 

High above the heads of the guests, | 
Henri, already forgetful of his promise 
to his wife and Stanley, held the hand 
of the butterfly girl and listened to her |} 
soft laughter. 

As he crushed her to him in a long kiss, 


Zarita, below, clapped her hands and | 
gave the signal to release the butterfly 
girls. The pulleys released them. The 
girls shot forward—and with the one 
butterfly girl Henri 

Too late he had realized what was 


happening as the suddenness of the move- 
ment swept him off his feet. He clutched 
blindly, desperately, clinging to the girl | 


still in his arms, as together they sailed | 
over the heads of the gathered crowd, | 
directly abeve the table. All faces were 


upturned. Was this a joke, a part of | 
the program? Or Faces changed 
to horror, as a defective cable, un- 


able to bear the double strain of the 
two bodies, snapped with a crack and the 
man still holding the slender form of the 
girl in his arms crashed upon the table 

No one moved or spoke, for what | 
seemed an interminable time. Then 
some one reached forward and lifted the 
inert body of the little girl, Women 
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closed their eyes or looked away. Some 
one shrieked Henri was dead 
and hideously mangled 
Voices hushed abrupt rising from 
the table a swift chilling of gaiety 
laughter choked into gasps and sobs 
a swift departing of people. Only 
a small group remaining. And Mona 
near the dead body of what had been her 
husband even in death with another 
woman in his arms thought ham- 
mering with hot irons at her brain 
strain, no longer to be borne 
ness her hands grasping out 
groping 


Then she 


black- 


fainted. When she opened 
her eyes again, it was to find herself in 
Stanley’s arms. Stanley had left Zarita 
without a moment’s hesitation when the 
woman he loved needed him. 

“Mona Mona my little 
baby girl my little love flower,” he 
murmured as he quieted her sobs and 
soothed her, while she clung to him, her 
body shaken by sobs 

Zarita entered the room, followed by 
reporters and the few guests who had re- 


i brook like the one at home 

She wondered if her mother would 
like Carston. She wished she could go 
to sleep. She wondered how much Car- 
ston liked her. She wasn’t going to be 
one of those girls who expect every man 
to marry them. There was something 
else besides marriage. She was going to 
take what she could get and be thankful 
and not cry about it afterwards. 

She tried counting sheep—she counted 
a hundred going down a green lane over 
a red turnstile—Vermont again. She 
wished she could thinking about 
home. Her mother used to tell her to 
count sheep when she was a little girl. 
Her mother loved weddings. Her mother 
had wanted her to settle down and marry 
a boy at home, a boy with whom she had 
gone to school 

Three hundred sheep over the turnstile 
now—the green fields stretching far away 
—three hundred and one She saw 
Carston even with her eyes shut tightly. 
Perhaps if she counted horses running, 
running—come on Fenella, Lady Fenella 
—such a proud horse, never beaten 

Patter, patter, the rain dripped on 
and at last Fenella slept. 


might be 


stop 


pe enraged it did not rain. The sun 
shone. The whole city seemed dressed 
up. Fenella hopped out of bed briskly, 
put on her green suit and pulled the soft 
little hat carefully over her smooth brown 
hair. Then she ate breakfast in her most 
leisurely manner and arrived at the of- 
fice half an hour late 

The morning dragged forever. 
felt like a prisoner wearing chains. The 
papers picked Lady Fenella to win. She 
odds on in the morning line. It 
grand race. Carston would 
She could just see him. 

He had wanted to send his car for 
her but somehow or other she wanted 
to be free to start alone. 


She 


was 
would be a 
be so thrilled 
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mained out of morbid curiosity. At this 
moment the actress realized how much 
she had at stake. Tomorrow all Paris 
would know that the man to whom she 
had been engaged had cast her love aside, 
had almost forgotten her presence and 
was not attempting to hide from the 
whole world that he loved another 
woman. Something must be done, and 
quickly. 

She no longer desired Stanley. With- 
out money he meant nothing to her. And 
with the death of Henri her hope of 
money vanished. Well she must 
find another Henri. She looked at the 
reporters and at the _ sensation-hungry 
guests crowding about her. Here at last 
was a chance for her to play her big 
scene, to act before an audience as she 
never had acted before. She took one 
look at Mona in Stanley’s arms, then 
turned to her audience, queenly, regal, a 
great actress playing a great part. 

“The tragic death of our kind friend 
brings me to my senses,” she said in her 
liquid French. “He loved the theater, 
lived for its success and gave his energies 


fo | | 


Come On, Fenella 


continued from page 61 . 


Noon at last. She had checked her 
small suitcase on the way down town. 
There was nothing to do until train-time 
save eat lunch. She had an hour to kill. 
She decided to order a very elegant 
luncheon, an artichoke and something 
else unusual, that seemed in keeping with 
the day. But at the table she didn’t feel 
hungry and scarcely tasted a thing. She 
paid the check and went out. She caught 
a glimpse of herself in a passing mirror. 
She did look pretty. Her courage began 
to rise. 

She might as well take a walk. The 
avenue was ablaze with color; it felt 
actually roaring with spring. Every one 
was pushing his way out, out of the city 
into the country. 

Fenella smiled to herself. Green cars, 
blue cars, red cars, silver cars. She'd 
just match that wonderful green one at 
the curb. Carston had three cars now. 

Blue hats, green hats, red hats, pink 
ones—flowers Every one wore a 
flower. 

She walked very fast with her head 
high. After all this was the most won- 
derful day in her life—a day to remem- 
ber. She seemed to hold the city in her 
own two hands. 

There was a crowd on the steps of the 
great cathedral. She stopped to look. 
Slowly the church doors swung back and 
down the stone steps came a beautiful 
bride, a. vision in cream white satin, a 
long lace veil, orange blossoms, and be- 
side her the groom, better looking than 
a moving picture idol. No better looking 


than Carston, though. Behind the pair 
walked six bridesmaids with white and 
purple lilacs in their arms. She could 


smell them. 


“What a beautiful, beautiful bride,” 
thought Fenella. 
She had never liked weddings, but 


there was something different about this 
one. The party stood quietly for a mo- 
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to making me the great actress I haye 
become. I cannot be so unfair to his 
memory as to let his work be in vain. 
I shall not give up my art for mar- 
riage.” She looked at Mona, still jp 
Stanley’s arms, and smiled. 

“When I see the boy I thought I loved 
caressing another woman, and I am not 
even jealous, I know that my decision js 
wise. The love I thought I felt 
was just a mistake. And so, my friends, 
I stay with you as long as you will 
have me a queen in the hearts of 
my public your one, your own and 
only Zarita.” 

And while the murmur of flattering 
words filled Zarita’s ears and a hero-wor- 
shiping throng grouped about her, Stan- 
ley and Mona were left alone and for- 
gotten. 

“Take me away Stanley,” she 
pered, “away from the horror of 
memories.” 

“Yes,” he murmured, softly kissing her 
hair, “just you and I will go back to 
our garden of roses to love 
and to happiness.” 


whis- 


ment. She wished there was some music. 
The bride said something to the groom 
and the whole party laughed 

That made Fenella angry. They 
shouldn’t joke. Weddings were serious. 
They meant—they meant everything, she 
said to herself. 


HE looked at her watch. She 

hurry. How stupid to have 
long watching a strange wedding! By 
the time she had gotten her suitcase and 
reached the station she felt tired. The 
spring day had somehow turned cold and 
chilly. It looked almost like rain. She 
bought her ticket. Her face felt hot, her 
hands sticky. She had only a minute 
now. She must run. A porter tried to 
take her suitcase but she hung on to it 
herself, she didn’t quite know why. A 
man smiled at her—Carston had a won- 
derful smile Suddenly she felt a 
mad craze to see him quickly, to be with 
him in the country. People were press- 
ing, shoving her around—she felt swept 
along as by a wave, unable to stem the 
tide A holiday crowd—off for the 
races. Soon they would be calling, “Come 
on, Lady Fenella!” Carston would be 
calling, “Come on, Fenella, come on with 
me!”’ 

Her feet seemed to stick to the floor 
She must get through that gate. Some- 
thing pulled her back, something from 
nowhere. The gate was slammed in her 
face. There was no, no way to get 
around it. 

“You’ve missed your train, miss—too 
bad—another one in half an hour,” said 
the gateman. 


must 


~ ood so 


Fenella stared up at the ceiling. Then 
slowly she put one foot out, then the 
other. Yes, she could walk all right 


She was alive and she had lost Carston 
She crept out of the station and into 4 
taxi. 


Outdoors the spring had gone. It was 
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my and cold. When she reached her 
mom she threw herself on the bed and 
qied as she never had before, sobs that 
gade her throat ache. 

What a coward, what a little coward 
de was! What had she done? Did one 

know what was right, wrong, or 
fd something bigger push one, or pull one 
jack? ~She cried till her head hurt and 
her green hat was a crumpled ball. Then 
se took the orchids and the doll with 
the red mouth and threw them in the 
waste-basket. There was nothing left to 
do but cry some more in the lonely, quiet 
mom. Saturday afternoon—the dead end 
of her beautiful day of joy and ro- 
mance. 

About half past five she wiped her 
eves and went outdoors. The newsboys 
were calling the late editions. She 
bought one. Her eyes went straight for 
the racing news. 

Where was Lady Fenella? Her eyes 
were tired from tears and she couldn’t 
see clearly 

Lady Fenella—then in great black let- 
ters that blurred and danced before her 
eyes she read: 
















BLACKSTONE WINS WESTCOTT 
Hanpicap—Lapy FENELLA FALTERS 


Almost frightened, she hunted for the 


chart—and there 


Lady Fenella had no excuse. Off in 
front she showed plenty of early speed, 
but in the final furlong quit badly 


Fenella stood motionless in the street 
reading the words again and again. And 
it didn’t matter that people stopped to 
stare. 


ARSTON = stood rubbing Lady 

Fenella’s nose gently. ‘Poor pony,” 
he whispered in her ear, “that’s the first 
time you’ve quit, isn’t it? Why did you? 
Was it because I didn’t give you any 
sugar this morning? Why was it, Lady 
Fenella?” 

He felt lonely. Where was Fenella? 
She hadn’t come and he knew now that 
she wasn’t coming. She had quit, too. He 
had rather wondered at first if she would 
keep her promise and then he had taken 
it for granted. No woman had ever 
tumed Carston down. He wished she 
was there. He wished she had been be- 
side him when they lost. To go down 
to defeat together would have been 
easier. 

Two of a kind—he laughed harshly— 
then suddenly he laughed again, but a 
nicer laugh. Words came back to him— 
“If I ever find a woman like this filly of 
mine, I'll marry her!” 

“By heaven, I have,” said Jay Carston. 
He called his chauffeur. He must find 
Fenella quickly. He wanted her ter- 








tibly. 

So while Fenella stood with hot tears 
tunning down her cheeks, fumbling in her 
purse for the key that would let her back 
Into the house where was the furnished 
foom that was all that was left from a 
ashed-up world, a car drew up along 
the curb. And two strong arms reached 
Out, and a voice said: 

“We're going to get married somehow, 
somewhere, right away darling— Come 
on, Fenella ill 
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and called softly: “Go! And forget the 
Witch if you can! She’s dangerous!” 

This was a dare! Brailey bounded 
into the bush a few yards, but was met 
by a blanket of silence, and stopped by a 
hundred clinging vines. The girl’s dare 
to follow had been made in the certain 
knowledge of his inability to do so. 

She’s got a sense of humor, anyway,” 
thought Brailey as he turned back, sad- 
dled his horse and went his way down 
the shore. 

As he rode the shore widened. It 
was set with thicker groves of fruit trees, 
with clusters of huts and ranchos, made 
of palm, doorless and windowless to let 
in the trade winds off the sea and the 
gentle airs that drifted in from the hills 
by night. 


E STOPPED at a tiny inn. A native 
wedding was being celebrated. 
Brailey dismounted and asked the inn- 
keeper mistress for a cup of coffee. She 
gave it to him, but not her hand, as was 
the custom. He inquired for Roundtree 
and was informed he had ridden on to 
his finca a few minutes before. So La 
Machetera was right! Roundtree had 

timed his swim 

Now the very foundation of his busi- 
ness—his three years’ toil in nursing old 
trees and planting new ones—was per- 
haps menaced by this scheming Round- 
tree. Well, he would fight. He could 
not afford to give up his lands, nor 
would he abandon the dream of happiness 
in honest work in these mountains where 
he was a free man. 

At his finca, which he was waiting to 
name until he could find a woman worthy 
of it, he was greeted by a tall, gangling 
negro, his majordomo, manager and 
of-all-work One . Haitian” the 
lighter-colored Dominicans called him. 

His name was Augustin, and Brailey 
knew him for an honest man. He was 
more affectionate and faithful than the 
watch-dogs baying about the stockade 
gate. He seldom spoke, and when he 
did it was to the point 

Tonight Augustin lighted Brailey to 
his quarters—a small frame house built 
of hand-planed cedar, roofed with cor- 
rugated iron sheetings 

pas tenez na. 


n ' 
bhicdll 


“Oomé me I know noth- 
ing. Better head of mouse than heart of 
lion 

Brailey recognized the sentiment Augus- 
tin reserved for important occasions. He 
looked at him sharply. 

‘What’s up? 

Augustin’s expression deepened to ten- 
derness She’s a witch,” he whispered 
“If she tell the people, they quit work, 
leave the plantation 

Brailey reassured his man, indicating 
he and La Machetera were on friendly 
terms. So Augustin already knew of his 
afternoon meeting? The mysterious 
rapidity with which news traveled in 
the jungle never ceased to mystify the 
white man 

‘Well?” he encouraged 

With many squirmings and haltings, 
Augustin explained how La Machetera 
sold fortune magnets through the moun- 
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Jungle Darling 


—continued from page 2 


tains, little round balls of steel filings 
taken from a mother magnet which she 
kept concealed. The good fortune of the 
holder of these balls grew with the size 
of the ball, but at any time “the Witch” 
could destroy the prosperity of every 
hill family if she buried the mother mag- 
net deep in the earth. Then all the 
little magnets would die. 

Brailey listened seriously. This man 
was yielding him secrets jealously guarded 
even from. the people of the towns, and 
never revealed to a white man. And as 
he listened Brailey’s admiration for the 
cleverness of La Machetera increased. 
A smart woman. What a fool Round- 
tree had been to incur ill will. She had 
more power than a clan leader. 

But just who was she? Where did 
she come from? Why did she live alone? 
He asked these questions idly, as one 
little interested, but further Augustin 
could not or would not go. 

Brailey went to bed feeling safe as a 
king in his castle. He had formed a 
strong ally, he believed, wild woman 
though she was. 

The next day found him dressed in 
his whitest riding breeches, his shiniest 
red leggings, on a veranda of a sugar 
batey, talking to the dark-haired young 
woman of the peach-blossom cheeks. He 
had come to plan their costumes for a 
masquerade ball soon to be given by the 
foreign colony. 

Dolly Wilser had been enthusiastically 
helpless in seeking his suggestions for 
something wild and native the week be- 
fore. Today she was fixed on one of 
her own design, and displayed no interest 
in his costume. 

Blocked in topics of lighter vein, Brai- 
ley involuntarily found himself talking 
of his business, his trials with coffee, his 
dream of organizing a plantation on scien- 
tific lines to force production. 

“The people up there are—ah, crude?” 
remarked the girl. 
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“Well, yes, according to our standards 
but they are also amusing and sympa. 
thetic, if one knows how to take ‘them, 
These white people down here abuse them 
because they are not white. It is a fail. 
ing of white people—to abuse every race 
or nationality not their own. Nobody 
forces us to come here.” 

“Really!” she beamed. “Then you are 
not so lonesome up there as you once 
told me. I hear they hold the most re. 
markable dances without costumes, and 
make human sacrifice.” 

“Oh, that is ignorant white man’s chat. 
ter, for the most part,” he explained. “If 
you will come up some time, make a 
party visit of it, I'll show you how simple 
are these people. Why, I’ve just met a 
most interesting woman among them. I'd 
like you to know her.” 

“Rather not,” she replied in cool 
languor. “Civilized life is trying enough 
here.” 

Brailey went away realizing that she 
had been nagging him 

In town, at the Café Chinois, which 
looked out over a corner of the dusty 
plaza, he found a group of friends drink- 
ing cocktails of limes and rum. 

“Not so bad in the hills?” queried 
Calder, a sugar man still thin from 
dengue fever, who looked with envy at 
the clear skin of Brailey Must be 
some fine girls up there.” This was said 
with a wink. “Well, one down 
the hatch,” and he tossed off his rum 

Brailey moved on with the lurking 
impression that he would be the subject 
of further talk. Well, they had to talk 
about something. His thoughts were 
busy with his reception by Dolly Wilser. 
In the beginning she had been kind and 
sweet to him in a straightforward way. 
Nothing of the doll about her but her 
name. He had allowed himself to fancy 
her as the woman for whom he might 
name his ranch. 

At a turn of the 
brother and stopped to talk 
stocky man had acquired Dolly's aloof- 
ness, although there was the usual cheery 
“Righto!” in his speech relating to their 
social engagements. Roundtree joined 
them. Wilser casually inquired if he 
would come up for Saturday evening 
bridge. Roundtree’s was 
prompt. Not 
vitation was a direct cut for Brailey 

Brailey left them, now fully conscious 
that the grape-vine gossip of the tropic 
colony of whites was coiling around him. 

He was sure Roundtree was craftily 
steering it. His motives were plain. By 
tossing into this sea of idle minds the 
hint that Brailey’s hill life was tainted 
by association with native women, he 
eliminated a rival with the English 
beauty, and at the same time took the 
edge ‘off any yarn Brailey might tell 
about the La Machetera And 
there was always the possibility that he 
might be laying plans to make Brailey 
so disgusted he would sell out cheaply, 
or surrender his lands without a struggle, 
could the titles be found involved 

“IT say, Brailey!” a man called 
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» face of a tropical tramp, once a 
apping engineer who had drifted 
from a Norwegian ship and yield- 
ito rum, fever and women. That 
igniliar dropping of the “Mister” an- 

Brailey. “What do you want?” 


ie snapped. 


“Something you ought to know, ” the 


man mumbled. “They say you’re living 
in the hills with a woman mixed up in 
godoo practises.” 

“Thanks.” Brailey walked on. 

e's agents were working hard. This 

was horrible, and the most horrible 
wrt about it was that people would 
lieve it—or enough of it to serve 
Roundtree. 


Round- 


WILD plan of retaliation had been 
forming in his mind. And this gos- 
‘in made him determine to carry it out. 
Roundtree had invited it. He would de- 
roy him as completely as if he fed 

im jungle poison. 

Night found Brailey hitching his horse 
» the colonnade of the royal palms; 
mplaining to La Machetera the first part 
yf the program he had outlined in his 
mind. 

Would she come to the masquerade 
mall, enact there with him the scene 
hat had taken place with Roundtree, 
nd call him “Roundtree” at the end of 
be pantomime? That would be enough. 
Would she? She leaped with joy, 
lapped her hands. What fun? And 
he would add a little surprise. She 
ould sing the song of La Machetera 
he dashed into the house and brought 
mt an ancient sword, singing: 


I wield no caballero’s rapier 
Nor a hilted saber of Spain 


“No. I must keep my surprise,” she 
declared, breaking off short with a fling 
of her golden head. There lurked in her 
reticence a flood of mad vivacity that 
convinced Brailey she would carry off 
her surprise effectively. 

“Now you are tired. Go home. And 
mmember I'll be dangerous that night— 
more dangerous than ever.” 

“Not to your friends, 
trust.” 

“My friends call me Amima,” 
with alarming simplicity. 

“Good-bye till then, Amima.” 


Senorita, I 


she said 


HE night of the ball the sky was of 

that serene French gray which does 
Mot deceive the weather wise of the 
Islands. 

The crowd at the Valdora hacienda 
werflowed the grounds around the central 
Mansion with their automobiles and 
horses. There were people of French, 
Spanish and Italian origin—the aristoc- 
facy. Some came in the costumes worn 
by their ancestors. Some had ridden to 

Masquerade in the hooded litters, 
tarned by four men, abandoned these 
thirty years in the Islands 

The dancing flowed in and out from 
the grand salon to the verandas. The 
dancers wore black masks, blue masks, 
td masks, concealing the identity of 
Mates of the Spanish Main, buccaneers, 
Gvaliers, admirals, captains and stately 
lidies’ As the evening advanced atten- 
ion centered more and more on a lady 
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Ruth Groelle joined the Rainbow 
Club to add to a fund for her Hope 


If you are looking for a way to in- 
crease your income or allowance 
without interfering with other 
duties, won’t you join us? We want 
you too, to use the money-making 
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You may add to your income every 
day in the Rainbow Club whether 
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hold cares, or the busiest of house- 
keepers—without any special train- 
ing or cost for equipment, too. 
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dressed as queen of the tropical jungle. 


Her flaming red dress reached from 
her bare shoulders to her naked knees 
and was caught at the waist by: belt and 
machete Her arms and head were 
draped in coffee leaves, far down her 
back stretched the huge green banana 
leaf. About her neck was poised a seem- 


ingly living serpent. 

As she moved in the dance with her 
partner—a dashing buccaneer with a red 
kerchief twisted about his head and 
knives and pistols arrayed at his belt— 
there was an abandon, a mystery flung 
from her eyes that dominated each be- 
holder. 

The musicians caught her mood and 
played weird airs that spoke of night, 
darkness and the silence of the jungle, 
pierced intermittently by wild cries, low, 
awesome rumblings and undefined fears. 
She met the spirit of the music, and 
danced with wild abandon. Her partner 
matched her in ease, if not in reckless 
flourish. 

Slowly the floor cleared. The couple 
separated and started their pantomime. 
The guests, assuming it to be a scene the 
host had planned, gave them more room. 
Spectators gathered from the othér halls. 

The girl adopted the pose of a poor girl 
of the hills, and the buccaneer made love 


to her, boldly, trying to take a kiss. She 
retreated; he pursued, brutally grasping 
her when she fell into the role of at- 
tacker, defender of her honor She 
1atche d her mac he te, me naced him He 


ringed, fell back afraid: As she lowered 
her weapon he reached for a pistol, and 
then found her knife at his throat 

At this moment she startled her spec- 
tators by crying aloud, “I am La Mache- 


tera She motioned to the musicians 
that she would sing. 

Thorn, bush, bramble fall I pass! 

Ihe great Jungle trembles, makes a path 
All fear my bite the ting the ash 

Of the conquering Machetera! 

As she sang in the cool notes of her 
astonishing contralto, she pictured the 
struggle of the poor against the jungle, 
their lonely life; she became a simple, 

odest maiden. Then her voice soared 
triumphantly while her machete made 
bewildering passes: 

One! two and three! ware n thrust. 
I slide, I sweep, I flash, I cut! 

Hola! La Machetera! 

Bounding to the buccaneer, she de- 


manded ‘Who are you 
He hung his head ashamed 


Raising her voice to its highest pitch 
she cried: “I will answer for you. Your 
ime is Roundtree! 


His head went lower in assent. 

Their bit of melodrama finished, the 
two players unmasked and bowed, join- 
ing hands 

The native element applauded. It had 
been good entertainment, and no one 
missed its purpose when they beheld the 
unmasked players 

But the leaders of the foreign colony, 
imid a hubbub of tongues, a wagging of 
heads, a general unmasking did not 
pplaud 

Brailey’s eyes sought and met those of 
Dolly. They were hard as stone 
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“It’s not done,’ said her brother. 

At this Roundtree ventured to unmask. 
He blustered at Brailey: “What’s the 
meaning of this outrage?” 

But while the pantomime was not ap- 


proved, he met no sympathy. ‘Those 
about him turned away. The host ap- 
proached. Brailey knew he owed Round- 
tree money. “I’m sorry Mr. Brailey. 


You have brought an uninvited guest. I 


think I sense the approval of other 
guests in asking that she withdraw.” 
Brailey looked about him. He had 


won and yet he had lost. None of these 
people, his own people, had a sense of 
fairness. They knew now that he had 
been maligned, and why, and yet they 
would not uphold him. 
“Yes?”  Brailey smiled 
inimitable way, glanced at 


in his own 
the smudge 
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of faces, nodded pleasantly to a friendly 
Islander here and there and, turning to 
his companion, said loudly: 

“Senorita, let us go. You have 
best thanks.’ He kissed her hand. 

In those words he knew he was cutting 
his bridges with the foreign colony. He 
wanted to. He had gone native. 

La Machetera curtsied, put her hand 
on his arm and they went forth. They 
mounted their horses and without a word 
rode away together. 

Brailey knew now that his fortunes 
were linked with this wild woman forever. 
He reached over and took her hand. 

Kiss me,” he said. Without a word she 
yielded her lips to his. 


my 


They rode on so, quietly for miles 
upon miles. The rain came, first softly, 
then by bucketfuls. He threw his 


poncho over and kissed her again as he 
did so. That was all. Both were happy 
—too happy for words. 

They left the sea, entered the pitch- 
dark jungle and were swallowed up in 
nameless ravines. No longer was the 
sky visible. 

Suddenly Brailey realized he was alone. 
He could not see a finger’s length. He 
could hear only the torrent pouring into 
a bottomless pit. 

He stopped and called. From some- 
where out of the dark he fancied he 
heard that haunting refrain: “Take care! 

9? 


- 





ware La Machetera! 
care!” 

He called again. No answer. 
doubled back, ploughed through mire 


slipped and slid down picces of paths: 
he shouted madly, dived into fregh 
blacknesses until his horse 


| crumpled 
under him, spent. 

Lost, he turned his horse free, and 
struggled on afoot, seeking the woman 
who had so unceremoniously left him. 

Dawn found him stumbling along a 
ravine planted deep with banana trees, 
He followed it painfully and found him. 
self at his own stockade gate 

Augustin took him in, removed the tat. 
ters of clothes from his body, bathed him 
and put him to bed. “Comme ¢a,” awk. 
wardly purred the black man. 

“Augustin, no white man is ever to put 
foot on this finca.” These were his first 
words on awakening. 


RAILEY went native with all his 
might, regardless of the fact that the 
woman who had provoked him to this 
decision ignored him. He rode into tow 
only at rare intervals when _ business 
forced him. Then he avoided every white 


acquaintance and declined to speak when 
he met one. He heard Dolly had gone 
home. He didn’t care 


He began a battle that included not 
only the jungle but former friends. He 
worked early and late. When his first 
shipment of coffee reached town with holes 
in the bags, part of the precious freight 
lost, he warned his men if they took bribe 


money again he would hang them 
When a cargo of corn was lost through 
a schooner going on a reef, on a calm 
day, he had a furious set-to with Round- 
tree and after thrashing him swore he 
would shoot him on sight if he meddled 


further with him. 

The bank refused him an advance to 
get in his harvest He consigned the 
manager to hell, and told his pickers 
that they would have to wait for their 
money or quit. They not only waited, 
but more pickers came, hallooing cheer- 
fully through his coffee and bringing it 
greater piles of the golden fruit. 

He did not go unshaven. He did not 
take to drink. He did not brood over 


his loss of Amima’s love. For back im 
his brain was a conviction that some 
thing would happen, and he determined 
he would be ready. 

ND then one night after supper, 


Augustin came in 

“Comme ca. La Machet: 
you tonight.” 

“Certainly. Get my horse ready.” 

Brailey slipped his pistol in his pocket 
and rode hastily over the paths he had 
not taken in months. At last the stillness 
of the night was broken by the sound ot 
the feet of horses coming up the moun- 
tain. 

When the 
Brailey met them 
the mounted police. 
officer in charge. : 

“What is it, Captain Vrillio? 

The officer hesitated, shook hands and 


ra will need 


riders finally appeared 
They were men from 
He recognized the 


explained. It was a little matter © 
service. He had been sent to arrest ¢ 
woman who lived here. A grave charge 


that affected the barbaric customs 0! the 
natives had been lodged against her. 


Take care! Take 
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"py Sehor Roundtree’s agents?” 

The officer spread his hands 
ed his shoulders. 

"The Sefiorita is to become my wife. 

Wil that satisfy you?” 

The officer started in surprise and 
ized profusely. He could not know 

his. He shook hands again, gave an 

gder to his men and was off down the 


and 


mountain. : 
“You lie well.” A shadowy figure 
stepped beside Brailey. , 

“] spoke the truth. Good night, 
Amima.” 


Brailey saluted and disappeared. 

In going over his account books, Brailey 
found a discrepancy in the amount of 
work done by his laborers and the money 
paid out in wages. He whistled for 
Augustin. 

“We are getting six hundred J/attas of 
cofiee a week, and the pickers are re- 
ceiving but fifty dollars a week. What’s 
the matter? It used to cost twice that.” 

“Comme ca. Better heart of lion than 
head of mouse.” The black man had 
smilingly reversed his grand saying, and 
that was all his master could extract 
from him. 

By early December Brailey saw that 
his harvest would soon be all in, and far 
more bountiful than he had expected. 
Every tree was being carefully stripped. 
Shortly there would be in his hands a 
large sum of money. Then what? 

One day Augustin announced that the 
guards had found Roundtree on his place. 
He had insisted on riding as far as the 
stockade gate to talk with Brailey. 

Brailey shoved his pistol in his pocket 
and went to the gate. 

Roundtree was there, guarded by two 
men with drawn machetes. 

“You know I allow no white man here 
—you least of all. Why did you come?” 

It was a harried, unshaven Roundtree 
that answered: “I’ve had enough. You 


win. If this keeps on, I'll be a ruined 
man.” 

“Yes!” Brailey didn’t know what the 
man was talking about. 

“Tell these men to go away. Let’s 
talk business.” 

Brailey motioned the men _ aside. 
“Come in.” 

At the house Roundtree expanded: 


“You've stolen away most of my workers, 
and those that stayed did so to steal 
my coffee and bring it to you. All that 
you know. What I want to say, my boy, 
is that you’ve beaten an old hand at his 
own game. More credit to you. I con- 
gratulate you on winning the lady. A 
good catch. Why, everybody’s talking 
about you. They say you're the smartest 
white man who ever hit the tropics. If 
you stay, they'll make you president.” 

“Yes!” said Brailey dryly. “Now 
What, exactly, is it that you want?” 

“I want you to quit, man! I don’t 
believe my life is safe.” 

“Til quit on one condition: that you 
Withdraw all claims on the lady’s land.” 
“But it means a fortune!” 

Brailey arose. “Take it or leave it.” 
“My word of honor, I can’t do it. 
You don’t know what you're asking.” 
Roundtree’s large blue eyes grew frank, 
Open. “Let’s go halves!” 

“IT wouldn't half a banana with you. 
a paper now or get out.” 











Roundtree gave in. “But you must 
promise I'll be no longer molested by 
your damned natives.” 

“After tomorrow you can rest easy.” 

Roundtree gone, Brailey called for his 
horse. He rode at breakneck speed to- 
ward Paradis. 

His waiting was over. He sang as he 
galloped. There was the joy of new 
youth whirling within him. 

“Good old jungle!” he roared at the 





mountains. Miles away he spied the 
gleaming royal palms—emblem of 
triumph. He wanted to jump to them 


from the last ridge. 

He stormed into the colonnade, leaped 
from his horse, ran into the rancho} 
shouting: “Where’s my wife?” A lovely | 
firure dashed out of nowhere. 

“Amima!” 

A golden head was lifted to his; warm 
lips whispered, “I thought you’d never 
come!”’ 

Brailey held her at arms’ length. “I 
want to look over my property carefully,” 
he drawled. “Say, just what kind of a 
witch are you, anyway? I’ve a right to 
know.” 

“A dangerous one!” she mocked. 

Rapidly he sketched the surrender of 
Roundtree. 

Then she confessed. Her story was 
very simple: Her forefathers had been 
rip-roaring conquistadores, and had ac- 
quired heaps of land grants out here 
She had inherited their grasping disposi- 
tion and sailed out from Spain some 
years ago, and applied modern business 
methods to the simple natives. 











“And where did you learn to be so 
handy with that knife?” 
“Oh, Father taught me that. He used 


to say no real girl was any use unless she 
could control such tools.” 

“Good for Father! Kiss me again for 
his sake—please!” 

“With pleasure!” 

“Now tell me why you ran away.” 

“Because,” she rippled, “you wanted 
to go native, and I’m not so native. It 
would have been deception. Then, I had 
a little more witch work to do for Senor 
Roundtree. The natives robbed him 
beautifully.” 

“Will you ever run away again?” 

“Never!” 

Brailey released her, then changed his 
mind. He-seemed to make a discovery. 
“Why, your lips are red as coffee berries. 
I'd like to stick to coffee,’ he said in 
whimsical adoration 

“Do!” she invited. 

As they strolled down their victory 
colonnade, under the proudly spreading 
palms, toward the ever-beckoning sea, 
they began to sing, and together, that | 








song of work and happiness: “O yo! 
ombé! O bimbé ombé!” 
“Its burden is lighter for two,” he 


halted to say in tender jest. 
The light of banter fled from her eyes 
“Oh, love of my heart,” she whispered, | 
leaning against his breast. ‘Perhaps 
burdens were made, is it not so beloved, 
that joy might come of their sharing?” 
Brailey’s voice broke as he clasped her 
closer. 
“My wise, my lion-hearted gift of the 
jungle!” 
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somewhere, somehow, she must see Stan- 
ton again 

It was morning before she _ slept. 
Arthur did not call her and when they 
net at night the armed neutrality 2gain 
pre vailed 

Days slipped by and 
hear from Edward Stanton. 
ind Ben telephoned to suggest 
party Arthur made excuses. He was 
busy’ working on a new case. They 
would have to stay at home for awhile. 
Diana learned what it was to greet each 
day without hope of adventure. Break- 
fast, dishes, beds, marketing Once 
a week the novelty of a morning at a 
shop getting “dolled up’— 

Dinner with Arthur, who was 
too absorbed to notice her. At night he 
worked at the table undisturbed while 
she sat and sewed. As she stitched de- 
murely, she was picturing herself a tiger 
swishing about her cage. Lashing at the 
bars! 

In comparison the evenings spent on 
her mother’s porch had been wildly ex- 
citing. At least there had always been 
the chance of a telephone call or the 
thrill of an anticipated “date.” She 
thought of Elizabeth longingly. Missing 
her affection now that it was no longer 
thrust upon her. But one night in late 
November a telegram summoned Diana 
home. Her mother was dead. 

She would never forget her husband’s 
kindness then. He comforted her as if 
she were a little child. Because his case 
was called for the next day Arthur did 
not accompany her, but he sent her away 
wrapped in a sympathy which did much 
to assuage her sickening grief. For Diana 
felt that she had not loved her mother 
as she should. Temperamentally they 
had clashed too frequently. Elizabeth’s 
suspicions, her frantic, frenzied, sur- 
veillance had done much to mar the 
pleasure of their association. Yet so 
cruel is Death! There, indeed, lies its 
sting—that they who are bereaved must 
remember only their own shortcomings. 


Diana did not 
When Bob 
another 


beauty 
for what? 


ACK in the hushed, orderly house, 


overrun with relatives, she had no 
sense of familiarity. They told her Eliz- 
abeth had died instantly, with a heart at- 
tack. The information tortured her. 
After the funeral she stopped to see Dr. 
Vest. 

‘I. must know the truth,” she said. 
“Did that time I made my mother faint 
have anything to do with her death? 
Hasten it in any way?” 

He held both her nervous hands in his 
as he replied. 

‘Not in the least, honey. 
had a weak heart always. And let me 
tell you something, Diana. Your mother 
different woman after you were 
married. She was perfectly contented.” 

Unspeakably comforted. Diana went 
away. Long days went by, wrapped in 
gray shadow. Diana was surprised to 
find that she had been left her mother’s 
entire with the exception of a 
bequest to the church to which Elizabeth 
I was no fortune, but a com- 

Diana now 


Your mother 


was a 


estate, 


velonged It 


fortable sum determined 
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Diana 


—continued from page 38 


more than ever to find her sister. If 
necessary she would force Vivian to ac- 
cept her share. 

It was with this feeling that she re- 
turned to San Francisco. Arthur met 
her tenderly. He made every effort to 
be consideraté. At no time since their 
marriage had Diana been so close to 
loving him. There were times when he 
might have won more than affection had 
he persisted. But Arthur was _ too 
chivalrous to press his claims in the face 
of her grief. He was firmly impressed 
with her dislike of “that sort of thing.” 

One dark, rainy afternoon in Decem- 
ber he came home early to find her cry- 
ing. It affected him more because she 
had done so little crying when he was 
there. 

“Why didn’t you call me, sweetheart? 
I could have come home an hour ago if 
I had known es 

She relaxed dejectedly into his arms. 

“I didn’t want you to know. I hate 
to have you see me crying .. . 

“My dear, I think you have been aw- 
fully brave.” 

“I try to be, but oh, Arthur, on gloomy 
days it’s so much worse. can’t 
read or sew. All I can hear is the rain 
dripping. ¥ 

She shivered. He carried her to a 
chair and sat down with her still in his 
arms. 

“Shall I rock you, little thing?’ 

“Will you?” 

She was conscious only of the comfort 
of his warm body, as he rocked and sang 
snatches of silly songs. The fact that he 
really could not carry a tune roused a 
feeling of intense pity in Diana. Wasn't 
it “darling” of him to go to all that 
trouble just for her? She sighed and one 
arm slipped about his neck. 

‘You're awfully sweet to me.” 

He pressed her closer and rocked on. 
But if he had kissed her then 

Christmas passed with little hilarity. 
Diana longed for her mother, thought 
wistfully of Vivian and lay awake for 
hours, wondering if she woulda see Ed- 
ward Stanton again. The very next day 
he telephoned. 

“May I come out tonight?” 

She did not attempt to conceal the 
eagerness in her reply. 

‘Oh, I wish you would. 
so happy to have you.” 

Arthur made no comment when she in- 
formed him that they were to have 
company. But he called the drugstore 
and ordered ginger ale, which she in- 
terpreted as good intentions. 

Stanton came, fortified with choco- 
lates which bore further witness to his 
discriminating taste. He was pleasant, 
impersonal and as detached as ever. 
The conversation remained mostly be- 
tween the men. Diana enjoyed listening 
to their two distinct points of view. Al- 
though she was more in sympathy with 
Stanton’s, she preferred a man having 
the ideas of Arthur. But she was wild 
with impatience. How was she to find 
out about Vivian? She hoped he would 
be discreet and not mention it before Ar- 
thur, yet it seemed impossible to man- 
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We would be 


age a word alone with their gues 

Stanton seemed unconscious of any 
necessity for private communication until 
he rose to leave.” Diana’s heart was jp 
her throat. She felt she could not bear 
to see him disappear, perhaps for weeks 
with no knowledge of his supposition re. 
garding her sister. But as he took her 
hand he suggested that she come to tea 
with him the next afternoon 

“You don’t mind, do you Arthur? [4 
like to take her to the Temple Bar Tea. 
room. 

Arthur agreed rather too readily. 
Diana suspected trouble if she accepted, 
but the desire to know something about 
Vivian was like a fever, urging her on 
at any price. 

When their caller had departed, she 
glanced at her husband, expecting im- 
mediate signs of his displeasure. He 
yawned and began to collect the empty 
bottles. When she lifted her lips for the 
kiss which had become a meaningless lit- 
tle ceremony, he said: “Go on to bed. 
I'll put this stuff away.” 

And that was that. 

She went to sleep with the fog horns 
booming, ““Tomorrow, tomorrow.” 

Little did she suspect the significance 
that new day was to have. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IANA rose early, excited by the fact 

that at last the monotony of her ex- 
istence was to be relieved. She was 
sweetly solicitous at breakfast. Anxious 
to please a husband whose only concern 
seemed the front page of the morning 
paper. But as Arthur departed, he in- 
quired: “Where are you to meet Stan- 
ton?” 

“At the Temple Bar Tea-room, I sup- 
pose. 

“Do you know where it is?” 

“Isn't it on Grant Avenue? I can 
find it.” 

He hurried away without 
usual pretense of kissing her. 

Left alone she hastened to wash the 
dishes and clean the apartment. Long 
before noon she had accomplished work 
which usually required half a day. Im- 
patience was driving her like a cruel mis- 
tress. By lunch-time there was nothing 
more to do and she was not to meet 
Stanton until four o'clock. 

She paced her small rooms restlessly, 
finally deciding to straighten the drawers 
in Arthur’s chiffonier. Dumping the con- 
tents on the bed, she was startled 
see a letter from her mother slip trom 
between the piles of handkerchiefs. It 
was like a sudden signal from another 
world. Without thinking she opened It. 


even the 


My Dear Arthur: 

I have something dreadful to tell you. 
Returning suddenly to the house tonight 
I found Diana in the arms of that boy 
You remember the one I spoke to you 
about? I don’t like him nor do | trust 
the romantic, high-strung temperament I 
suspect in my little girl. "She seems cold, 
but it is inexperience only. She has m- 
herited many of her father’s characteris- 
tics, all of his charm, and I am afraid 
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, her. I have watched her closely, 
have been careful to instill only the high- 
est ideals But youth is so impa- 


1 know it is unnecessary to remind 

of ae! suffering my other daughter 

jas caused. Many times death has 

seemed infinitely preferable to the an- 

I have had to endure. But I have 
lived for Diana. 

It made me so happy when 
jed to marry you. I know you will 
make her a wonderful husband. But 
I need you now, Arthur! Won’t you 
‘ ” 


she prom- 


Diana stared at the signature through 
tear-blurred eyes. Astounded to see writ- 
ten after it in Arthur’s own scrawl, “I 
wonder!—November 3, 1925.” His com- 
ment after marriage! 

She remembered how quickly he had 
responded to her mother’s appeal, and 
fora moment she felt the stirrings of the 
old resentment. 

Holding the letter, she reread the finely 
written lines. “High-strung, roman- 
tic ” But she wasn’t. How little 
Elizabeth had understood! Diana had 
no desire for love in its ordinary mean- 
ing. It was repulsive to her. Even on 
the night of which her mother had writ- 
ten, she had felt no thrill in Louis’ near- 
ness. Merely the wish to comfort him! 
Yet her mother had been almost violent 
in her rage. Her immediate marriage 
had been the result. And now what had 
she? A most unsatisfactory union with 
a man who seemed utterly unlike the 
friendly, charming companion she had 
admired. A husband who craved more 
than she had to give, and who became 
irritable and morose when denied. 

Eyes remote, Diana brooded before the 
window. How little one had to do with 
the deciding of one’s own destiny! There 
had seemed no alternative to marriage 
with Arthur. It was impossible to con- 
tinue living at home under her mother’s 
hysterical control. Yet if she had waited 
even until Christmas in accordance with 
her first plans, she would have been free 
now to live her own life. After her 
mother’s death she would have been re- 
sponsible to no one. 

The color deepened in her cheeks 
a she imagined the delightful things she 
might have done. - Travel, theaters, a 
definite search for her sister, perhaps a 
career! Why not? Wasn’t every one 
constantly reminding her of her dramatic 
possibilities? And wasn’t she beautiful? 

Rather childishly she sought the full- 
length mirror in her own room, exulting 
m the slenderly developed grace she 
tecognized. 

Then her spirits dropped. She was 
tied for life. She had struggled for free- 
dom and walked into a cage whose bars 
Were tenfold stronger. Arthur had de- 
ceived her—had made her think he pre- 
ferred the same sort of relationship she 
desired. With the innate selfishness of 
youth she saw it only from her own 
Pint of view. Her blue eyes filled with 
Wars as she recalled the days of their 
eymoon; his unfailing consideration 
and tact. When he discovered her real 
of view, how swift her descent into 
y: 
Which reminded her that her present 
wifely task was unfinished. She 
Murned to the bed and began to sort 


the piles of handkerchiefs and collars, 
pausing to read the names on a theater 
program Arthur had stuffed in his pocket 
and later transferred to the drawer. 
High- sounding names! 

“Constance, Daphne, 
Fawn 

She pictured her own name in print. 
Diana Farwell! No, Diana Vane. Or 
perhaps Diane would be more unusual 
Pronounced Frenchily, “Dee-on.” She 
was frowning as intently as if confronted 
by a real problem. What would go 
nicely, melodiously, with a name like 
that? 


Wanda, Mitzi, 


HE telephone brought her back to 
the present. It was Edward Stanton 
reminding her that he would be waiting 
outside the tea-room at four o'clock. In- 
stantly her thoughts were all of her sister 
again. What would he have to tell her? 
As she walked up Grant Avenue her 
heart was doing cart-wheels-. inside her 
breast. He was waiting, but as she 
started inside he stopped her. 

“Not really? You didn‘t think we 
were going to be so conventional?” 

Her blue eyes widened. 

“Why not? thought you wanted to 
show it to me.” 

“I’ve some place a lot more interest- 
ing to show you,” he smiled. 

“Where?” 

“On Montgomery Street. Wouldn’t 
you rather have tea in my studio where 
we can talk?” 

She hesitated, torn between her rigor- 
ous training and an instant desire for the 
unusual. But why not in his studio? 
Nothing incriminating about that. 
accepted airily, as if—oh yes—she had 
tea with men in their “studios” almost 
every day: 

She imagined a long light room. Tea 
would be served before an open fire from | 
a Russian samovar He would ask | 
her to smoke But she would not 
accept because on the rare occasions she 
had practised behind locked doors, she 
had been conscious of a faulty technique. 
But she would refuse so nonchalantly that 
he would think it only a momentary 
whim. 

She was surprised to find that they 


were passing through a rather disreputable | ¥ 


neighborhood, crowded with dingy shops 
and flashily dressed young men, who 
followed them with wise, bright eyes. No 
doubt this was Bohemian atmosphere. 

They entered an unpretentious building 
and ascended to the seventh floor, passed 
down a narrow hall of closed doors to 
one where Stanton applied his key, and 
cried: “Enter my kingdom.” 

Its utter shabbiness caught 
heart. One window, two chairs, a cot, a 
table with a portfolio and easel, and a 
few scattered tubes of paint. All around 
the wall were crayon sketches of nude, 
misshapen women. Nothing beautiful 
about them. Distorted lines without ap- 
peal to the fresh, untainted taste of 
girl. 

“How do you like 
gravely. 

“T don’t.” 

“Thank God,” he retorted piously, 
and disappeared behind a curtain to make 
the tea. 

So this was 
Arthur had not 


at her 


them?” he asked, 


No wonder 
But, oh 


his studio. 
cared for it. 
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the pathetic gesture this lover of beauty 
had made. Forced to sell insurance to 
make a living he wooed his muse by 
night. This room was his declaration of 
freedom. It represented his passionate 
desire for an artistic life. And in the 
light of her own recent experience, Diana 
could sympathize with him. 

He brought tea and-bread and butter. 

“Will you smoke?” 

“Not now, thank you!” 

Very well done! She threw back her 
coat and sipped the tea. Surely now he 
would start telling her about Vivian. But 
his conversation remained impersonal. 


" HIS room has 
parties.” 
My husband attended one of them, 
didn’t he?” 

“Did he? Maybe he came sometime 
with Ben and Bob. The fact of the mat- 
ter is I am not always acquainted with 
the personnel of my own parties. Par- 
ticularly after they're going good. Some- 
times they last for forty-eight hours.” 

“That’s a long time.” 

“Yes. The end is really a game called 
‘the survival of the fittest.’ ’ 

She stared at him innocently. 

“I suppose,” she said, “that you do 
have a lot of fun. Do you invite women 
too?” 

‘Good Lord,” he thought violently, “is 
she going to expect me to ask her?” 

He replied with the color deepening in 
his pleasant face: “Not nice women, 
Diana 

With her eyes suddenly swimming in 
tears she leaned across to him. 

“Please, let’s not evade the issue any 
longer. Have you discovered anything 
about my sister? Why don’t you tell 
me?” 

He put his cup down gently, as if it 
were something very fine and delicate. 

‘My dear,” he said, “your sister does 
not wish to see you. I invited her to 
meet us here this afternoon and she re- 
fused.” 

Diana’s lips were trembling. 

“Oh, then you do know her? But 
you must be mistaken about her not 
wishing to see me. It was Mother and 
Vivian who quarreled. Does she know 
I want to see her?” 

“T told her.” 

“You see I have to see her now. Since 
our mother’s death I want to divide the 
estate with her. She probably needs 
money. She has no income of her own. 
But even if she is poor and shabby, even 
if she is wicked I want to see her.” 

Unable to answer, he shook his 
head 

After a moment Diana asked quietly: 
“You're sure she is my sister?” 

“Yes. But if I had known how you 
feel I should not have told you. She 
doesn’t use the name you gave me. Every 
one calls her Vivienne.” 

“Vivienne what?” 

“Just Vivienne. She is very well known 
in artistic circles yet no one seems to 
know her real name.” 

Hands clasped tightly in her lap, Diana 
cried: “Is she happy? Is she still beauti- 
ful?” 

She is very, very beautiful.” 

“When you told her about me what did 
she say?” 

He lighted a cigaret rather nervously. 
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“TI asked her point blank if she had a 
sister Diana. And she said no, but there 
were tears in her eyes. Later she rang 
me up to ask why I had inquired. I 
told her that you were anxious to see 
her again. That you had looked for her 
every place.” 

“What did she say to that?” 

“She insisted that I was not 
you anything about her.” 

Diana was twisting her handkerchief 
into a succession of knots. 

“That’s why I didn’t call on you as 
I had promised. But Christmas day I 
saw her again. She told me she had been 
thinking of you constantly, and I per- 
suaded her to say she would meet you 
here.” 

“Then why didn’t she come 
cried impatiently. 

Stanton shrugged. “How can I tell? 
This noon she called to say she could 
not make it—said she was leaving for 
New York.” 

Intense disappointment swept Diana’s 
face. 

“Oh, surely she won’t go without see- 
ing me! Doesn’t she love me any more?” 

He took her hands and held them, 
saying soothingly: ‘“You don’t want to 
force yourself upon her?” 

‘Yes, I do. She's all I have left.” 

“But what about your husband? Does 
he approve?” 

She drew herself up proudly, 
eyes flashing! 

“Nothing else for him to do,” she an- 
nounced flatly. “Vivian is my sister. Is 
she leaving for New York tonight? Can’t 
you persuade her to see me just once?” 

“She is not leaving until Saturday,” 
he replied. “But really, Diana, I can’t 
insist further. It’s her privilege to re- 
fuse to see you.” 

“But I want to see her so badly. I 
need her.” 

“You need her? Why?” 

Caution veiled the longing in her eyes 

“Because I do,’ she hedged. “I’m 
lonely. Never anything to do. Never 
see any one.” 

He poured another cup of tea apiece 
and asked conversationally: ““What would 
you like to do?” 

Her answer came with the swiftness 
of an arrow! “I'd like to be an actress.” 

“I wonder if you have it in you. 
Takes a tremendous amount of endur- 
ance, you know.” 

Her cheeks flushed. 
eager arms 

‘No hardship would be too great. I'd 
be willing to work my finger nails off.” 

Suddenly her hands dropped. 

“Oh, what’s the use? It’s impossible 
and I know it.” 

“Sometimes,” he suggested, “one takes 
a chance to fulfil a dream.” 

“Do you mean if I wanted to go on 
the stage badly erough I could still do 
it? 

“Certainly. You would do it. Even 
though it meant giving up vour home.” 

She started. “But I couldn't leave 
my husband.” 

He smiled. 
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She stretched out 


“You could if your pro- 
fession were the most important thing 
in your life. Don’t misunderstand me. 
I am not advising you to leave. Merely 
proving my statement.” 

“You've proved it in your own life, 
haven’t you? Insisting on the thing 
oF 


which means most to you?” 

He tapped the table with his Cigaret. 

‘Tm going to tell you something which 
I rarely confide. I, too, have been mar. 
ried, and I gave up my wife rather than 
continue a life which was distastefy to 
me. 

“You mean you didn’t love her?” 

“Not at all. I was devoted to her, 
But she was unable to share my passion 
for a free and easy existence. She jp. 
sisted that I should be an insurance sales. 
man twenty-four hours of the day, ] 
tried it but it was impossible. I decided 
I would sell just enough insurance to 
pay her alimony and be free. And I am 
happy as I have never been before.” 

Gazing into his shining brown eyes 
she could believe him. But although she 
felt a sincere admiration for his bravery. 
she doubted if she would ever be able 
to free herself. 

“Oh well,” she sighed, pulling on her 
gloves, “I was probably intended to be 
a housewife.” 

Her blue eyes clouded with a wistful. 
ness no man ever seemed able to resist, 
Edward Stanton proved no exception. 

‘“What’s the matter, dear? Are you 
unhappy ?” 

She resisted his embrace without diff. 
culty, as he was too much the artist to be 
insistent. 

“I’m unhappy about Vivian 
fessed, determined not to discuss her 
marital difficulties. “I wish you'd tell 
me her address. If she’s leaving San 
Francisco what will it matter 

He could not refuse the eagerness in 
her pleading voice. Besides he had seen 
real tears in Vivienne’s beautiful eyes. 
She had admitted that she thought of her 
little sister constantly. Perhaps it would 
be the means of bringing happiness to 
both of them, although he doubted the 
wisdom of their association. One visit, 
however, could scarcely harm the shining’ 
purity he felt in this slender girl. He 
selected a small note-book from the col- 
lection on the table and rapidly turned 
the leaves. 

“Vivienne—2115 
7 

She copied it eagerly. 

“You'd better let me tell her you're 
coming,” he suggested, already regretting 
his decision. 

But she shook her head 

“No, please let me go without calling 
her.” 

They had closed the door behind them, 
emerging into the darkness of the hall 
when Arthur confronted them 


she con- 
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CHAPTER X 


IANA spoke first. 

“Why, Arthur, 

know where I was?” ’ 

“I didn’t,” he replied curtly. “You 

said you were going to the Temple Bar 
Tea-room.” 

Stanton interposed quickly 
Mrs. Vane might enjoy 
studio.” 

“And I did,” she continued, taking her 
cue from his light tone It was lots of 
fun. We had bread and butter and tea 

When they reached the street Arthur 
suggested that Stanton need accompany 
them no further. Diana knew her com- 
panion was both embarrassed and cha- 
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, but she dared give no indication of 
sen perturbation. So she cried gaily: 
"Good-bye, Mr. Stanton! Thanks for 
the lovely afternoon.” 

They rode home in absolute ‘silence. 
The lamb chops were waiting. She 
changed her dress and proceeded to the 
kitchen humming carelessly, determined 
to make no explanation until she was 
forced to it. But Arthur lost no time. 

“Why did you lie to me, Diana?” 

“JT didn’t. I did think we were going to 
the Temple Bay” 

“You did? I suppose you'll tell me 
next that you thought it was on Mont- 

mery Street ?’ 

“No, I knew where it was,” she an- 
swered truthfully. “But I saw no rea- 
son why I shouldn’t have tea in his studio 
if he preferred it. 

“Studio! The place is nothing more 
nor less than his bedroom. I’ve been 
there. I know what it is.” 

She shrugged and adjusted the blaze 
above the lamb chops. 

“If it were a real studio it would be 
indiscreet of you to go there alone. I 
can’t understand you, Diana. I can’t 
understand what any woman can see in 
Ed Stanton.’ 

“You wouldn’t,” she 
“But he’s interesting to me 
dares to be different.” 

He seized her by the shoulders. 

“Well, you'll never know how near 
I came to knocking him down. I won’t 
stand for your flirting with that artistic 
pup. ce yl cee : 

“I wasn’t flirting. Don’t you think 
it’s possible for a girl to have a perfectly 
innocent liking for a man?” 

“No, I don’t,” he replied, bluntly. “It’s 
humiliating to see you fall for tactics 
as crass as his. It would hurt me enough 
if he were a real man, but that 

She left the oven and faced 
stormily 

“Go on 


retorted cruelly. 
because he 


him 


Call him names. 
cause you're jealous of any one 
wishes to be nice to me.” 

“I’m not jealous. It’s pride. To think 
that my wife would so demean herself.” 
There was a smell of burning meat. 
“Oh, the lamb chops!” 
She drew them out, 

blazing. 
“Now see 
she cried. 
Shruggi! angrily, he 
the living r room. But both 
truce was only temporary 
Diana produced salad from the 
box and made coffee. Of course on the 
night when she had planned to make her 
meat the main part of her dinner, it 
would be burned. She held herself in no 
way responsible for that burning. How 
could she keep her mind on anything 
While he was arguing with her? And 
why the argument tonight of all nights 
When she wished to think only about 
Stanton’s information concerning Vivian? 


Simply be- 
who 


but they were 


what you’ve made me do!” 


stalked into 
realized the 


ice- 


HEY sat down to the poorest meal 
she had ever served. Arthur became 
more glum. When she finished the dishes 
and entered the living room, the storm 
broke. 
“What were you doing in his room all 
that time?” 
Diana lift ed her sewing from the table, 
t he took it from her. 


“Give me your undivided attention, 
please. This playing at marriage has 
gone far enough. If you aren’t going to 
be a real wife to me, rest assured I won’t 
stand for you being anything to any 
other man.” 

Her cheeks paled. 
Arthur?” 

“Call it that if you like. If I am so 
repulsive to you why did you consent to 
marry me?” 

“But you aren’t,” she answered, hon- 
estly. ‘Not when you're being nice.” 

“I’m not trying to be nice,” he asserted 
angrily. “The time has come for us to 
have a definite understanding.” 

Suddenly she felt very calm, as if 
momentous decision confronted her. In 
a quiet voice she asked: “Understanding 
about what?” 

“About our marriage,” 

His face was flushed; 
bitter; 


“Threatening me, 


he retorted. 
his voice was 


lifted paws. 
a man like Arthur Vane going to pieces 
like this. She decided the topic of her 
afternoon with Stanton was safer ground 
and retreated to it. 

“Be sensible, Arthur. So far as this 
afternoon was concerned I was talking to 
Mr. Stanton about my sister. He said he 
knew her.” 

“He knows Vivian?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, why 
first place?” 

“T thought 
she gulped. 

“I didn’t know you wanted to see her. 
You haven’t mentioned her to me since 
we came to San Francisco.” 

“I’ve looked for her every place we’ve 
gone,” she confessed. “I want to give 
her half of my mother’s estate.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” he said firmly. 
“Not that it matters to me, but your 
mother wanted you to have it all or she 
would not have left it to you.” 

Diana set her lips stubbornly and made 
no answer. After a moment he asked, 
more gently: “What did Stanton tell you 
about Vivian?” 

She told him, adding: “I have 
dress, and I’m going to see her.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t, Diana.” 

“Why not?” 

He surprised her by replying: 
cause she doesn’t wish to resume 
relationship. Leave her alone.” 

“Arthur,” she begged, “what was it my 
sister did?” 


didn’t you say so in the 


you might not approve,” 


her ad- 


“Be- 


the old 


“Do you mean to say you don’t know?” 


“Mother would never discuss it. All 
know is she did something disgraceful 
and ran away.” 

don’t know the details, either,” he | 
answered embarrassed. ‘Why bother 
about it now after all these years?” 

“But I’m not a child any more,” she 
insisted. “Please tell me. Was it some- 
thing about some man?” 

“I can’t tell you, Diana. 
about your sister will ever 
me.” 

Much to her own astonishment her ex- 
planation had satisfied him. 


No 


come 


gossip 


“If I didn’t know how unsophisticated | 
“I might not believe | 


you are,” he sighed, 
you. But it is just girls like you, inex- 
perienced and ignorant of life, who are ; 

the mercy of man like Stanton.” 
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but the expression in his eyes re- | 
minded her of a dog begging with up- | 
And it sickened her to see | 
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“You misjudge him Arthur.” 

“Perhaps I do. Perhaps his interest 
is purely friendly. But I doubt it. 
Sooner or later he will expect you to pay 
for his little attentions 

I think that’s low of you.” 

‘All right. But understand this, I will 
not permit you to have any more en- 
gagements with him.” 


‘Permit?’ she cried, furiously. 
“Exactly. You are my wife, bearing 
my name Youll never know the 


feeling I had when I saw you coming out 
of his room.” 

You were snooping on me?” 

I wasn’t even thinking of you. I had 
gone to see a client on the same floor.” 


S' DDENLY his tone changed. He at- 

tempted to put his arm about her. 
“Oh, Diana, can't you love me?” 
When she wriggled away from him, he 


cried violently: “Are vou trying to be 


cruel? Can't you see what you're doing 
to me?” 
“Are you unhappy, too?” she asked. 
His face was distorted with !onging. 


“You've shattered every ideal I had. I 
thought your coldness was due to your 
inexperience but it’s really a defect in 
your character. I love you, Diana. You 
have roused a feeling in me that I never 
dreamed I could have for any woman. 
But you are disappointing me bitterly.” 

You've disappointed me, too,” she 
accused, wiping her eyes ‘I thought 
you understood that I didn’t care for 
that sort of thing. When we were first 
married and you took me to New York 
City I simply adored you. Everything 


was perfect then 

“You can’t expect that to go on for- 
ever When two pe ople love each 
other ” 


“I do love you,” she asserted defiantly. 
“T have tried my best to be a good wife 


in every other way. But nothing I've 
done has pleased you lately. I can't 
understand it 

All right,” he answered wearily. “If 


you can’t understand there is no use talk- 
ing about it. But I wish to God your 
mother had instilled fewer ‘high ideals.’ 
Because so far as I am concerned you've 
wrecked my life 

“Do you mean that, Arthur?” 

“I certainly do. I'm neither married 
nor single. I have all the responsibilities 
of a husband with none of the privileges.” 

“Would you be happier free?” 

“I'd have a lot more respect for my- 
self. It has taken a long time for me 
to realize just where I stand. Even now 
I’m not sure whether there is something 
lacking in you or in my appeal for you. 
But at any rate we are wofully mis- 
mated.” 

She had not imagined his opinion could 
wound so deeply 

“Whichever it is,” she replied coldly, 
“there is evidently no use going on with 
it. I had no idea you were dissatisfied.” 

“T suppose you thought I was supreme- 
ly happy.” 


“Well, not unhappy,” she admitted. 
‘You see I’ve tried so hard to be my 
ideal of a good wife. Ive cooked the 


things you liked and kept the apartment 
attractive and clean.” 

Suddenly he took her hands and held 
them as if she were a little girl. It was 


the old attitude which never failed to 


June McClure’s 


appeal to her. She hung her head but 
he lifted her chin and forced her to 
look at him. 

“See here, little thing, you don’t half 
understand what I’m talking about .. .” 

“I do, too!” 

“Then what’s the matter? Are you 
afraid to love me? Don’t you realize 
that you will never develop normally un- 
less you love some one completely? Not 
necessarily me, but some one! I believe 
I could teach you to love me, Diana 

For one instant she felt it was true. 
Then the old half-frightened aversion 
made her tremble so that he released her. 

‘“There’s no use, is there?” 

“Evidently not!” 

She put one hand timidly upon his 
arm. 

“I can’t help it, Arthur. I care more 
for you than for any other man I have 
ever known. I respect your opinions 
and I am so proud of you... If you 
could only be satisfied to live as we are 
and be sweet about it, I would be per- 
fectly happy.” 

“But I can’t be sweet when my nerves 
are strung to the breaking point. It 
would be easier never to see you at all 
than to try to live with you and be noth- 
ing but friends. You say you've done 
your best to please me, but you don't 
seem to realize that I want a wife, not 
merely a housekeeper.” 

Instantly her head was in the air. 


“Oh, all right, if that’s the way you 
feel about it.” 
“Morning after morning,” he con- 


tinued bitterly, “I go to the office too 
upset to work.” 

“I suppose that’s my fault?” 

‘It’s the fault of the unnatural rela- 
tionship you insist on maintaining. If 
you had explained your ideas to me be- 
fore we were married you may be sure 
I would never have gone on with it.” 

Don’t worry,” she flared. “It’s not 
too late now.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘I mean it’s all over so far as I’m con- 
cerned. You've been so frank about ex- 
plaining your side of it, that I under- 
stand exactly how you feel. You're ter- 
ribly disappointed in me and I am equal- 
ly so in you. But I have an income of 
my own. Why should we continue a 
marriage that is unsatisfactory to both 
of us?” 

His eyes were very unhappy as he 
replied: “Theoretically you're _ right. 
Only I’m afraid I can never get over the 


feeling that you need me. It isn’t a 
matter of financial dependence only. 
You're so young yet, Diana. You need 


my protection and advice.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“But you do. If we separate will you 
continue to see me and let me help you?” 

An anger she could not understand 
flamed in her reply. 

“Certainly not! If I upset you so I 
don’t want to have anything more to do 
with you.” 

“But where are you going? 
you do?” 

“That need not concern you,” she re- 
plied haughtily. “I am quite capable of 
making my own plans.” 

“T will agree, then, only on one con- 
dition. That is that you leave San Fran- 
cisco and return to your old home.” 

“You'll agree anyway,” she said firmly, 
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“because I’m leaving in the mornij and 
nothing you can possibly say will change 
my mind.” 


HE swept into 
closed the door 


her bedroom and 
with all the sensa. 
tions of a tragedy queen. She. Diana 
Farwell; no, Diana something—it must 
be musical but she would decide that later 
—was leaving her husband. Leaving the 
comfort and- luxury of this charm 
apartment, rather than submit to his base 
desires. She, the virginal, the inviolate 

. She would go to her sister and say: 
“Vivienne, I must live my own life, ] 
cherish freedom e 

With her sister’s beautiful, laughing 
eyes upon her she would murmur: 4 
shall devote my life to a career. Fame 
shall be my only lover. All the emotion, 
all the agony and sacrifice other women 
offer to the men they adore I shall lay 
upon the altar of my success.” y 

She was before the mirror again. Head 
back, slender white throat exposed; Her 
eyes were deeply blue and_fathomless, 
Her cheeks flushed like a child’s 

“I am beautiful,” she cried, softly. “J 
really do look like Dolores Costello, 
Even Vivian will recognize the resem. 
blance. I shalt be lonely artists are 
always lonely, but glory and fame will 
be my reward.” 


She pictured herself stepping from 
peak to peak of artistic accomplishment 
Work? But of course. She would be 
willing to practise for hours. She could 


hear Arthur pacing back and forth in 
the living room and was sorry for him. 
But vaguely! 

As she slipped her nightie 
head she sighed: “Oh, well! 
sorry when I’m famous.” 

She closed her eyes and immediately 
saw herself sweeping to the footlights, 
accompanied by wild applause. 

“Dear people, I thank you for your 
generous appreciation.” 


over her 
He'll be 


A kiss of the hand and a sorrowful 
glance toward the dimly lighted box 
where sat a distinguished figure, head 
bowed in his hands In her dressing 


room, white roses and orchids and a note. 


“Diana—I am filled with shame to 
think mortal man would ever dare em- 


brace the chaste white goddess of the 
moon. Or call himself your hus- 
band . 


In the ether room Arthur was crying 
in despair: “It’s like loving some one 
who is not quite alive.” There were real 
tears in his eyes and all the bitterness 
of bereavement in his heart. No high- 
sounding phrases or colorful visions to 
comfort him. He was just a lawyer 
faced with the dreary problem of a 
separation from his wife. And the pros- 
pect sickened him. All through the 
silent night he meditated, trying to see 
both sides of the case as a trained mind 
should, while Diana slept, one slender 
hand beneath her cheek, as sweetly free 
from care as a child who expects to 
waken to Christmas morning. 


UT morning brought the necessity for 
immediate action. Vivian expected to 
leave the next day, and Diana must seé 
her first. There was also much packing 
to do. She took a good deal of pride 
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the speech she made to her husband. 
“Tm taking only the linen and my 
gwn clothes, Arthur. I should like for 
to keep the wedding presents. 

“Don’t be silly,” he replied frowning. 
“What do I want with a lot of bric-a- 
brac and silver?” 

“J shall have no use for it where I am 

ing,” she continued sadly. “Put it all 
away and when you find a wife more 
to your liking give it to her with my 
love.” 

He looked at her suspiciously, but 
there was no hint of mirth in her serene 


es. 

“T’ll have the damned things stored,” 
he announced savagely. “I never want 
to see them again. 


“He is swearing at me in our last 
hour,” she thought, rather thrilled. That 
alone would be ground for a divorce. 


But she would be generous to the end. 
“T shall leave divorce proceedings to 
you,” ” she said grandly. “I am deserting 
you.” 
“No question about that,” he admitted. 
“But there’s no rush about it.” 


She sensed the hope back of this re- 
mark and answered: “No hurry, of 
course. Only I expect you to attend to 
that for me. You see I've no idea how 
one goes about it.” 

“You think,” he stammered, “that 
there's no possible chance of your chang- 
ing your mind? Coming around to my 
point of view or anything?” 

“Absolutely not!” Diana 
phatically. 

They were at the table making a pre- 
tense of breakfasting. Suddenly she re- 
membered the enthusiasm she had felt 
when they found the apartment. The 
joy of rearranging the flowered dishes. 
Her first purchase—the fat blue teapot 
—had been an event. It squatted on 
the table and stared at her disconsolately. 


stated em- 





Half full of tea. Cold tea! Symbol 
of her marriage. No tiniest trace of 
warmth, no delicately delicious flavor. 


Nothing but bitterness of too long stand- 
ing to be warmed again. And 
so sorry for herself that tears rolled 
from her eyes and splashed down into 
her plate 
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The Bad Little Nice Girl 


—continued from page 31 


and insisted: “If you don’t mind, I'd 
rather have something else.” 

“Gin? 

“Couldn’t we make some cocoa?” 

“Cocoa—you bet. Rather have cocoa 
than coffee?” 

“Much rather 

He started through 
into the. kitchenette. 
turned back to her. 

“Since you're my guest,” he said, smil- 
ing, “isn’t there something that I could 
call you? My name’s Hal Gilroy.” 

“Mine’s—” she pulled herself up 
sharply, as though she had almost let the 
cat out of the bag. “You may call me 
Bunny.” 

“Bunny,” he 
will do for a time. 


the door leading 
Reconsidering, he 


repeated. “Well, that 
I’m just the least bit 
curious, Bunny. How did you happen 
to get into my car?” 

“I liked its looks—and I had a sort of 
hunch it belonged to you.” 

“Oh, you’ve seen me before?” 

“Sure, two or three times. You're one 
of the town’s regular play-boys, aren’t 
you? 

“I’ve been in this town only a month, 
and tonight I was thinking seriously of 
leaving. But tell me—where did you 
ever see me?” 

She gestured languidly. “Maybe at the 
Ambassador, the Anclair, any one of half 
adozen places. Don’t let it worry you. 
I haven’t felt at all slighted. You see 
We never really met before.” 


His brow furrowed perplexedly. “I 


am sure I never saw you before. I 
couldn’t have forgotten you. You're quite 
the loveliest thing in New York.” 

“That’s nice not a very new line, 
but nice. Haven’t you been looking for 
a girl like me all your life?” 

“T have,” he answered profoundly 

He started over to her. It wouldn't 
be a bad idea to kiss her, this darling 
little Bunny. As he approached her chair 
she sank deeply into the soft upholstery 
with a gesture of weariness, and he 
stopped. Time enough for that sort of 
thing, he thought, after she had eaten and 
rested 





| 
| 





| 


He turned back to the kitchenette and | 


began the preparation of cocoa and a 


plate of delicious sandwiches. 


| 


E WAS perhaps fifteen minutes at his | 


kitchen task and when he returned 


to the living room with his supper offer- | 


ing he was startled to find that Bunny was 
not in the wing-chair before the fire. 
looked quickly about the room. His 
guest had coiled up on the lounge, out 
of the glare of the lamps, and was as | 
sound asleep as a baby 
“Bunny—” he began, and then checked | 
himself. 
The kid looked played out; dog tired 
What was the sense in disturbing her? 
He placed his serving plate on the 
lounge table, bit into a sandwich and 
stood gazing down on the delightful bit 
of femininity. She was the most appealing 
thing he had ever seen. Blonde ringlets 
99 
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of hair lay over an upturned cheek that 
was as softly pink as a tea rose. One 
arm was curved gracefully back of her 
head. Hal checked an impulse to lean 
over and kiss one of the girl’s slim 
white hands. 

He knew he was going to register again 
on the sucker list, but he simply couldn’t 
arouse the girl and tell her that her cocoa 
was prepared and her ready-made lover 
waiting. If anything came of this affair 
she again would have to do the leading. 

The log on the fire had nearly burned 
out. He glanced at his wrist watch. 
Three-twenty. A Navajo blanket of 
unique design lay at the far end of the 
lounge. He unfolded this and laid 
it carefully over the girl’s figure. She 
moved her head slightly and for a mo- 
ment he was breathless lest she awaken. 
He dimmed the lights and crept into his 
own room. 

He telephoned softly to the garage, in- 
structing the man to come for his car, 
and only partly disrobing, he climbed into 
bed. He lay awake expectantly, perhaps 
hopefully, until the night spent itself and 
the mouse-colored dawn crept in through 
his window. No sound had come from 
the outer room. Presently he fell sound 


asleep 


T WAS full daylight when he awakened. 

He felt with surprise that he was not 
dressed for bed. Then he remembered 
Bunny. He leaped up quickly, thrust his 
feet into sandals, slipped into a robe and 
went into the outer room. 

Bunny had departed! The Navajo 
blanket was folded and lay where her 
head had rested. A piece of his own 
note-paper, taken from the desk, lay on 
top of the blanket. He grasped it eagerly 
and read: 


But I forgot my 
Bunny. 


Sorry I couldn’t stay. 
tooth-brush. 


He looked hastily around the room. No 
other indication of her brief sojourn was 
to be found. He made a more careful 
survey, this time with a dull ache in his 
breast. She hadn’t even touched the 
sandwiches he had made for her. 

He returned dispiritedly to his own 
room, undressed and splashed for a few 
moments under a cold shower. This morn- 
ing the chill waters failed to invigorate 
him. He had lost Bunny; lost the most 
precious thing he had seen in all New 
York 

Enid was completely out of his mind. 
The rebuffs of the last two nights were 
closed and forgotten incidents. Bunny 
not only had supplanted Enid in his af- 
fections, she had gone far beyond. She 
was the girl he could have loved. 

He tried to stifle that thought. Imagine 
being in love with a girl who had so 
casually made his acquaintance! That 
wasn't at all according to his book. 

He went out to the place where he 
usually breakfasted and was served per- 
fectly. Nothing tasted good; he pushed 
aside the eggs and bacon, prepared exact- 
ly as he ordinarily desired them, and 
merely tasted his coffee. 

There were in New York—let’s see, 
how many people? Three—four million? 
And he wanted only Bunny; only a slip 
of a girl with curly waves of blonde hair 
and the loveliest complexion, and figure, 
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and hands . He arraigned himself 
bitterly for the stupidity that had per- 
mitted her to escape him without a name, 
an address or a ‘phone number. He 
couldn’t walk aimlessly about New York 
asking every passer-by, “Have you seen 
Bunny?” What a fat-head he had been! 

He had one lead to hold to. She had 
said she had seen him around the Am- 
bassador, the Anclair and other similar 
resorts. In one of these places he might 
find her. Until they opened he would 
look along Park and Fifth Avenues. Bun- 
ny was the sort of a girl who would de- 
light in the luxurious things of the smarter 
shops. 

That night he began a persistent search 
for Bunny that took him into every night 
club of prominence in town. Never an 
inkling as to her whereabouts. The head 
waiters he knew began to avoid him, 
having no good news for him. Yes, they 
had seen girls with light hair that fell in 
wavy ringlets over their faces, but none 
of them answered to the name of Bunny. 
Even the tips Hal gave them failed to 
compensate for the gloom he brought 
into their places. 

He thought of advertising in the news- 
papers: “Won't you come back, Bunny?” 
with the telephone number printed in a 
corner of the display, but the idea hap- 
pily was discarded. Presently, when he 
had run out of night clubs he took to 
sitting in the park, watching the squirrels 
and hoping that a miracle might happen. 
None did, of course. Three weeks went 
by. He was losing weight. If only once, 
waking or sleeping, he could erase that 
indelible picture from his mind, he would 
pack up and quit the town that he had 
come to hate for the merciless way in 
which it had swallowed up the only thing 
that gave it any meaning to him. 

He rarely saw his old friends. Teddy 
Harland, who ran into him in Fifth Ave- 
nue one afternoon, told him not to take 
Enid so seriously. 

“Enid who?” he asked blankly. 

“Well, if it isn’t Enid, what is it? You 
look shot to pieces. Is the town’s bum 
gin getting you?” 

Another week of futile searching and 
he definitely decided to leave New York. 
He had even spoken to the apartment 
house manager about subletting his place. 

The next night Enid telephoned to him. 

‘Is my naughty boy. still sulking?” she 
asked. “Can't he even take a joke? I’ve 
been calling your place for the past three 
days, and no answer.” 

“I haven't been in much,” he told her. 

“I want you to come and see me to- 
night. I want to dance, and drink a little 
and be gay with my boy again.” 

He thought, as he stood there at the 
telephone, that she was running quite true 
to form. After all, he did have a million 
dollars. That was an item a girl like 
Enid couldn’t entirely forget. And when 
she pleaded hard enough he consented, 
with marked lack of enthusiasm, to run 
out with her somewhere. 

“T’ll drop around at ten,” he said. 

“Oh, come earlier,” she pleaded. “I'd 
like to talk with you a little, before we 
go out. It’s been so long since I have 
seen you, dear.” 

That night he approached her door for 
the first time without a feeling of tremu- 
lousness. He pressed the button and 
waited. He waited almost a minute. 
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Then the door was opened slowly, 45 
though by a shy hand. He started 
through; stopped abruptly and put his 
hand up to shade his eyes from the hall 
lights. 

“Bunny!” he ejaculated. 
Bunny!” 

The vision had returned, more lovely 
than ever. 

“Sister told me to ask you to wait q 
minute,” she told him quietly, her eyes 
slightly downcast. “She isn’t quite ready,” 

He paid no heed to her words. 

“Bunny. Oh, my Bunny—where haye 
you been?” He took both of her hands 
in his and pressed them alternately to 
his feverish lips. 

“T’ve been at school. 
Easter.” 

“At school? How old are you, Bunny?” 

“Eighteen.” . 

He stepped fully into the hallway and 
dropped her hands. 

“Bunny, I love you. There has never. 
never been any one in my life like 
you I love you.” 

She looked up at him. 

“I—I love you, Hal.” 

“Could you,” he asked, “would you 
—marry me?” 

There was a noise of a door slamming 
somewhere back in the apartment. He 
was not aware of it. But Bunny had 
heard and turned her head with a fearful 
movement. She reached for his hand 
hurriedly. 

“Yes, dear. When?” 

“Tomorrow?” 

She nodded. 

“Before she comes, won't you tell me, 
dear? How did you happen to get into 
my car that night?” 

“I had seen you before, Hal. I hada 
peep-hole in the curtains, where I used 
to watch all of sister’s men, on my week- 
ends here. I loved you on sight—” she 
rushed on, fearful of interruption. “Sis- 
ter told me you were going to the Am- 
bassador that night, and after you had 
left I called a taxi and followed. I had 
seen your car before—knew the number. 
I don’t know why, but I had a hunch 
you wouldn’t stand for Andy Gregg 
If you had, you wouldn’t have been my 
idol. So when no one was looking I 
climbed into the car.” 

“And waited all that time in the cold 
—to see me?” 

“It was awfully cold, but I thought 
surely you would have a robe.” 

Footsteps were approaching. 
leased his hand. 

“Hello, Hal—oh, you’ve met Louise. 
Isn’t she a dear? Come in, let’s have 
one cocktail and we'll go. I’m keyed up 
for a big time tonight, boy.” 

He stepped around Bunny and quite 
formally accepted Enid’s hand. 

“Good evening,” he said. 

They went out, after their cocktail, 
and left Bunny. But while Enid was 
getting her wrap, Bunny came over and 
kissed him. , 

“What time tomorrow?” she asked in 
a whisper. 

“At ten o'clock. 
under your window twice. 
we go for a honeymoon?” : 

“I'd like, if you don’t mind,” she said, 
“something old-fashioned. How about 
Niagara Falls?” 


“Bunny— 


I’m in town for 


She re- 


I'll blow a taxi horn 
Where will 
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teaching Sunday-school —but dancing. 
Now it looks as if she will have ample 
opportunity to teach both dancing and 
religion —to doctor both body and soul. 
There is a very nice minister who is 
wildly in love with her, and who hopes 
fo marry her. 

He’s one of the modern kind. He 
smokes cigarets, and goes to shows, es- 
pecially to Rio Rita where he can feast 
on Frances’ fresh beauty; and he believes 
that Frances is just about perfect—body 
and soul 

You've heard of the Follies girls—the 
most aristocratic of all the chorus girls 
in the world. Some of them marry mil- 
lionaires. Several have married titles. 
One of them, Jessica Brown, has become 
the wife of a belted earl. But Frances 
will be the first to marry a vicar. But 
then she is the first chorus girl—Follies 


or any other kind—to teach a class in 
Sunday school; so it will not be sur- 


prising to find her in a minister's abode. 

We went to a night club the other 
night, Frances and I—merely that I 
might interview her. Night clubs are no 
treat to her. She used to sing and dance 
in them, before she was glorified by 
Ziegfeld 

There was in this club a very striking 
young woman who rushed out of the 
wings when the lights went out, and stood 
in the middle of the floor and posed in 


the nude when~-the lights were turned 
on—and then rushed away in the dark- 


ness again 
There were also a number of half or 


three-quarter-nude entertainers, fleshy 
damsels in scanty fleshings. 

But they didn’t shock our Sunday- 
school teacher 

“Not now,” she said. “But the first 
time I ever saw a nude woman—it was 


at another club—I was terribly shocked. 


I simply couldn't believe I saw what I 
did see. And yet, the woman was so 
beautiful and. there was such an absolute 


lack of suggestion in this showing of her 


body that—I don’t exactly know how to 


put it. But the idea is that I was shocked 
out of my shock by the sudden knowledge 
that there was nothing immoral about 
the naked body. Do you know what I 
mean? 

“And, as the days went on and I saw 
More and more nakedness and near 
Makedness, I began to realize that this 
Was just as much a business as anything 


else. These girls who come out nude on 
the stage or in the night clubs are simply 
selling their beauty—and they are no 
worse and no better than the girl who 
sells ribbons or hosiery or apple sauce. 
No worse, but probably a lot wiser 

“I was shocked too, at first, by the 
Conversation of other show girls in the 
dressing rooms Shocked and bewildered. 
Thad never heard such vulgar language 


And yet, when I analyzed it, I found it 
Wasn’t terrible at all. I found that in- 
Stead of being vulgar the girls were ac- 
tually warning me against evils and 
temptations. 

“They were telling their adventures 


with various theatrical men merely to let 
the other girls know what sort of men 


Body and Soul 


continued from page 43 


these fellows and how best to 
handle them. 

“For instance, I now know by name 
half a dozen men whom I will never ask 


for a job. I know exactly how to handle 


were, 


two others who may some day want to| 


give me work. I know the men who are 
decent, the men who are all business, the 
men who make a practise of ruining girls 
who do not know how to avoid them. 

“And I realize now that if 
had my mother with me during the first 
two years of my life on Broadway, some- 
thing terrible might easily have happened 
I was densely and grossly ignorant.” 

“Vou believe that a girl should know 
everything?” I asked her 

“T certainly do,” she said. ‘The more 
she knows thé better she can protect her- 
self.” 

“Tf you had a daughter,” I asked 
“would you want her be doing the 
same things you are doing now, living the 
same life?” 


to 


“No,” she answered quickly. “I would 
not I would like her to be a dancing 
teacher or a big star on the legitimate 
stage. But—I guess all the girls feel the 


same way about it. They want for their 





I hadn’t | 


daughters something better than they 
themselves have.’ 
RANCES likes the night clubs—| 
though she doesn’t drink or smoke 


She likes them because they give her a 
chance to study other dancers 


“That’s awfully difficult to do,” she | 
says, watching some intricate steps. Or 
“That’s my specialty, high kicking.” Ex- | 


actly as a mathematician watching a prob- | 


lem in Euclid being demonstrated on the 


blackboard—exactly like a hospital in- 
terne watching a surgeon at work. 
Night clubs are her night schools. 
She ate most all of a sliced-chicken 


sandwich 
orangeade 

The woman who had posed in the nud 
came over to our table and was intro- 
duced to Frances. The two started talk- 


and she took a few sips of an 


ing shop almost at once. They were old 
friends in five minutes 

And you are in Rio Rita!” the nude 
exclaimed 

“Yes, I'm in the Follies,” Frances said 

Florenz Ziegfeld may call his revues 
what he will. They will never be any 
thing but “The Follies” to the girls he 
employs. That name means everything 


to them. And there is a saying: “Follies 
girls get everything they want.” 

Well, it seems all that Frances wants 
is a Sunday-school class and a dancing 


class, and a minister. And she'll get them 


After all, there’s nothing new in this 
It was the church, you remember, that 
gave life to the drama. It is not so long 


ago that one couldn’t be a dancer unless 

one knew her catechism thoroughly 
We rode to her home in a taxi 

she sprang out in front of her house 


said “Good night, and thanks for a pleas- 


ant evening’—and skipped away fast 
Exactly like a Sunday-school teacher 
And—let me add as one who knows— 


exactly like a chorus girl 
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because Father’d just die, if I did any- 


thing terrible. But I don’t believe any 
man on earth now. I’ve gone around all 
winter thinking how rather startling peo- 
ple like Kenneth and the crowd in Green- 
wich Village are—free lové, and necking, 
and everything. I did rather hand it to 
Carl for sticking up for something a little 
different. But it was Carl, with his great 
ideas about women, who made love to 
me one night and then announced his en- 
gagement to another girl the next day! 

I'm going back to New York tomor- 
row and I’m going to have a knock-out 
time. I’m not going to get caught again, 
believe any one’s marvelous, and then 
have them suddenly show just how damn 
marvelous they can be! I’ve learned 
enough to give just one better line than 
any one can offer—if I haven’t learned 
anything else this winter! 


April 15. 

RRIVED back here at college this 
d morning. The letter from Carl was 
here—very sweetly grateful for tea, and 
complaining that he’d been laid up for a 
week with a frightfully sore throat, and 
that he wished he’d had my long, cool 
fingers to touch his face while he'd been 
ill! 

Edgar Starke is lecturing at Mrs. Carr’s 
house. She’s a very wealthy devotee of 
this new Russian philosophy, which is 
becoming rather popular in New York. 
Edgar sent me cards, and wants me to be 
sure to be there. I think I'll call up 
Roger and see if he'll go. 

Carl said he hoped that the fact that 
he loved Peg Forsythe wouldn’t interfere 
with our “friendship,” that he’d see me 
before long—I suppose because he can’t 
take his youthful lady-love out on school 
nights or something equally logical! But 
I don’t think I'll see him. I may though— 
just to keep him mixed up. He did say, 
in that beastly letter before vac. that 
he’d had a frightful struggle to decide 
which of the two of us he loved! Id 
rather like to make him worry again, 
somehow, before he makes his official an- 
nouncement. 


April 18. 
R' )GER and I went to hear Edgar ad- 
dress a very wealthy group of “hun- 
gry women” last night on the relation of 
color and love and religion to the fourth 
dimension and what-not. It was intrigu- 
ing to see all the women at that lecture 
searching their brains to decide what their 
former reincarnations were. Edgar, it 
seems, used to be a senator in Athens! 
I frankly can’t even imagine what I 

used to be several thousand years ago 
Edgar wanted to know if I was driv- 
ing out to Dwight’s for the week-end. 
“There are going to be several people out 


there that you ought to know.” 

No, I'm not going. I’m rather dated 
anyway.” 

I'm sorry. But we'll all be there to- 
gether soon And off he went 

I'd love to meet those people—rather 
love a week-end out at Dwight’s, in that 


charming house, with everything so subtly 
and unostentatiously done 
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—continued from page 47 


We went over to Roger’s new apart- 
ment. It’s a studio, and he’s made it 
frightfully attractive. He’s bought some 
good-looking furniture and a lovely old 
Chinese rug. I’m awfully glad he’s mak- 
ing money in his old architect work, for 
Roger’s the kind of man that money 
helps. He really suffered, being so poor, 
for he adores lovely things around him— 
and he does spend his money darn intelli- 
gently and tastefully. 

Roger’s really wildly attractive. He 
makes love so charmingly, yet without 
making me believe he’s in love with me, 
or that I am with him. 

He declares he’s through with Ann, be- 
cause, he says, she’s tearing around, be- 
ing Bohemian, drinking too much, act- 
ing like a regular little moron, in fact. 
Roger says she thinks she’s a perfectly 
wild woman—since she’s not considered 
safe for the morale at college, etc.—and 
seems bent on building up her.dizzy rep 
that the faculty so delightfully endowed 
her with. 

I wonder if Roger thinks he’s going to 
get her back, or make her jealous, by 
rushing me. I know he'll never get over 
Ann. And yet, he’s never been so charm- 
ing, and interesting, and absolutely in- 
triguing as he was last night. 


April 22. 

HAD dinner with Dwight last night! 

I still can’t quite realize it, but it hap- 
pened so terribly natural and easily, and 
he was so very darling about it that it 
seemed silly and naive not to have gone. 

We met at this hy-hat tea that Edgar 
dragged me to—one of those teas where 
every one talks socialism and nibbles 
caviar sandwiches. We'd hardly got 
there when a woman in a very knock-out 
tailored dress, who wore a monocle and 
just craved to have religion explained to 
her by Edgar, seized on him and dragged 
him off. I was standing alone, trying to 
keep from looking as annoyed as I felt, 
when Dwight came up. 

“You haven’t met many of the people 
here, have you? Edgar just passed me, 
and asked if I'd take care of you for 
a minute or two. You don’t mind? Any- 
one you'd particularly like to know?” 

Dwight—polished, _individual-looking, 
utterly at ease and knowing every one, the 
way he always does no matter where he 
goes. And quite as nice to me as though 
that dumb mess in his apartment hadn't 
ever happened. If he was sophisticated 
enough to overlook it and act as though 
it hadn’t occurred of course I was, too. 

“Anybody particularly interesting?” I 
asked. “They all look like women who 
don’t dare miss the latest thing.” 

“You've analyzed them rather cor- 
rectly. Let’s find a place to sit down.” 

When we'd settled down, and dug up 
an ash-receiver after an endless search, I 
went on talking about the people there. 

“Do you know, Dwight, that I think 
you and Edgar, Edgar particularly, get 
taken in an awful lot, somehow?” 

“What do you mean?” Dwight smiled, 
and looked a little puzzled. 

“Well, you both get enormously wrapt 
up in an idea or a theory or a belief. 
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But neither of. you ever stops to think 
how erroneous an_ impression you're 
making. Edgar’s terribly sincere “about 
all this religion business—but look at al 
this howling mob. They adore his gray. 
ish hair and stunning, aristocratic appear. 
ance. You both spend so much tim 
solemnly helping people to express them. 
selves, seeming to feel that you're get. 
ting somewhere—and I don't think you 
are!” . 

“And we believe we are. It’s a rather 
comfortable belief. And again, Helen 
what’s the point of being cynical, ang 
looking for all the fallacies in life?” fp 
paused a minute and then concluded: 
“Learn to accept life as it comes, and to 
take what you want out of it—indifferent 
as to what any one thinks but your ow 
self.” 

And why not? There’s certainly q 
lot of truth in what he said— “Shame to 
him who thinks evil!” 

I was quiet a minute after he'd fin. 
ished, thinking over what he'd said. Then 
I suddenly got up. 

“T’ve got to leave, Dwight.” 

“Can I take you anywhere?” he of. 
fered. 

“T’m just going up to college.” 

“If you’re not doing anything for 
dinner, will you suggest some place to 
go? The Plaza?” He seemed awfully 
anxious to have me. 

“You won't be bored? I’m not doing 
anything. The Plaza’s quite all right if 
you want to go there.” I'd accepted be- 
fore I thought. 

In a few minutes we were on that 
alarming comfortable back seat of the 
Locomobile, and driving down Fifth Ave- 
nue toward Fifty-ninth Street. 

We didn’t finish dinner until almost 
ten—a long and leisurely dinner, with a 
great deal of conversation. Then we 
came directly back to college. 

After all, no one but a man as attrac 
tive and experienced as Dwight could 
have been so aloofly charming and w- 
embarrassed under the circumstances. I 
suppose it’s terrible—enjoying him 9 
much. But there’s a_ finesse about 
Dwight that entirely satisfies me. And 
as he says—‘Learn to accept life as it 
comes and take what you want from 
it 





April 23. 

PERFECTLY crazy party with 
Leonard last night. We got home 

at five. I don’t know how many clubs 
we went to. We got arrested for speed- 
ing on Forty-second Street about three 


I’m to tea with his family next week. 
He wants me to meet them. In fact, 
Len was darling. Very devoted and very 
nice to me. I don’t know what's the 
matter with him. 

Louise is buying clothes and dish- 
towels for her trousseau. Thank Heaven 
I'm not! She’s been in here for an hour 
telling me how marvelous and exciting, 
and stirring-up it is to be in love; how 
perfect it is to have some one who undet- 
stands you, whom you can talk to am 
what a saint Tommy is! 
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As if I didn’t know what it feels like— 
in love—and that it can be a par- 
fiular little Hades as well. 

There’s simply no dodging the fact I’m 
jnsanely in love with Carl. I can’t shrug 
tof. It doesn’t do a damn bit of good 
jg say I'm not, or that I’ve gotten over 
%. I simply am. And Id do anything 
m earth to make Carl as miserable as 
je's succeeded in making me! Only I'd 
want everybody to know how mixed up 
he was. That’s the only saving point 
about the whole mess for me right now— 
nobody knows what goes on in my life. 

But I think about Carl all the time. I 
compare every one with him. I hate him 
because I can’t forget him. 

There’s an auction tomorrow, 
the Tiffany Galleries, of some Chinese 
vases. Ive learned a lot about them 
from a collection Dwight has. I’m going 
to take Roger over there after luncheon 
tomorrow, to see them. He’s just got a 
check for some work he did in Baltimore 
this winter, and he might buy a very 
tiny vase—it would look so well against 
that old prayer rug he found for next to 
nothing down near Allen Street 

I suppose I should analyze this sudden 
interest in furnishing Roger's studio 
the working out of my blighted and sup- 
pressed domestic desire—my broken ro- 
mance! If Carl knew I was playing 
with Dwight again, he’d expire! 


over at 


as 


April 25. 
ELL—just to be different, I re- 
fused my chance to make a spite 
marriage! At least I’m not as desperate 
as that yet! 


But poor Roger Not that he’s 
crushed because I won’t marry him, 
though! 

We had luncheon in that mob at Alice 
Foote MacDougall’s and then went over 


to the auction 

Roger does know an enormous amount 
about beautiful and valuable old things! 
He just reveled in the whole afternoon, 


and nearly expired when some of the 
great yellow jars and vases went for 
six hundred dollars and up! But if you 


sit at a regular New York auction long 
enough, you're pretty sure to be able to 
get something you want at a fairly nor- 
mal price. So many people spend all 
their. money in the first hour—it gets so 
exciting, bidding, and then over-bidding! 

Anyway, we sat there from three to 
five, and just as we were getting abso- 
lutely sunk, they split a pair of heavenly 
Chinese vases and Roger got one of them. 

Then after we'd gone around to the 
office and paid for the thing and had it 


wrapped, we had to dash down-town to 
see how it looked in the apartment. It’s 
4 marvelous detail against that old 
hanging. 

And then, after dinner, it began to 
pour rain, so we went back to the studio, 


built a fire and talked. 

The place soothed me. I liked it—the 
fire, and the rain beating against the big 
north window. But Roger was restless— 
paced up and down, picked up one thing 
and then another—puttered. 


“Roger, what on earth’s the matter 
With you?” I enquired lazily. 

He turned and looked me. Then 
Without taking his hands out of his 


Pockets, he asked: “Helen, how much 





do you think two people can live on a 
year?” 


I didn’t quite get the connection, but | 


I answered: 
don’t have to do it too long. Why?” 

He jerked up suddenly and leaned to- 
ward me. “You like this place, we like 
the same things—will you marry me?” 

I literally jumped. 

“Of course not, silly. I’m the last 
person in the world you’d ever want to 
marry. It simply couldn’t be done. And 
you know it.” 

I looked at him. I couldn’t quite dis- 
cover the usual ardor that’s supposed to 





accompany a romantic proposal. Roger 
was scowling still deeper. 

“I'm not fooling, you know,” he de- 
clared. “I mean it. We neither of us 


believe in this possessive, death-grip busi- 





ness in marriage. We wouldn't get on 
each other’s nerves % 

“Roger,” I interrupted, “will you tell 
me what on earth started you on this? 


We've never even dreamed of pretending 





we're in love. You've always been mad 
about Ann 

“That’s just— He halted. Then: 
“Just the domestic atmosphere, I guess 
—buying that vase—you—the fire—you 
know—” The remark just trailed off 
unfinished. 

He looked utterly miserable—mad— 


puzzled—I couldn’t tell which. 


He leaned back again. “So you won’t 
marry me?” he almost grunted it. Then 
he sighed 

“Of course not. You wouldn’t marry 
me either, a week from now,” I an- 
nounced. 

He looked me again. “No, I sup- 
pose not.” 

I laughed a little. “My dear, I didn’t 


know people did these things any more— 
spite marriage and all that. I thought 
they went and lived in Paris with a 
poetess, or went to Canada, or made 
money—did something more startling 
and less permanent! Besides, Ann’s just 
tearing around wild, and she'll be- 

“Be damned as far as I'm concerned!” 
he finished 





“Yes, when you're so crazy about 
her?” 

“Oh hell! How should I know? I’m 
so sick of tearing around after her—so 
sick of this rotten town—so sick of 
everything.” 

"ee i 5. 

“What are you sick of?” he demanded, 
abruptly. 

“Men, Roger, stupid, idiotic, blah 
men.” I shrugged again 

“Well, what did you do? What’ll I 
do?” 


“Marry the girl and live happily ever 

after, I suppose,” I answered dumbly 
“Try and do it! Anyway, I’m 
of trying. I tell you, I’m sick of every- 
thing! One minute I think Ann loves 
me, and the next—well Fe 
don’t know anything about whether 

Ann loves you or not And if did, 
wouldn’t say anything. I’m scared to 
death of people's love-affairs. The only 
thing I do know is, that if Ann doesn’t 
marry somebody soon who’ll sit on 
and make her behave herself r 
“Sure! But that’s what 
want and need and 
“We're talking about Ann, not women,” 
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I reminded him briefly and pointedly. 
“Do you think she will marry me? 





You do. I can tell by the way you 
look x 

I didn’t say anything. 

“Helen, this time next week Ann’s 


going to be in Hot Springs with me. 
Either that or PI—I'll e 

“Or you'll marry me!” I laughed, and 
got up. 

It would have been such a good Greek 
tragedy to have eloped with Roger to- 
night—and I didn’t! Carl and Ann 
would have seen what they missed! 

I wonder if Roger and Ann will be in 
Hot Springs next week. It'll be a good 
thing if they are. 





April 30. 

\ ENT with Dwight to tea at the 

University Club this afternoon. 
It’s the first Ladies’ Day, or whatever 
they call it, that I’ve ever been to. 
Dwight looks fifteen years younger than 
any of the other men that were in his 
class 

We were together only for about an 
hour. People were terribly attentive to 
me at the tea—because I was with 
Dwight. Every one treats him as the 
original social or financial magnate or 
something. 

Every time I see Dwight I am more 
impressed with him. He is so much the 
way I'd like the man I marry to be—ex- 
cept his age. I'd miss his not dancing, 
or riding, or playing tennis, but 





May 5. 

WIRE from Hot Springs. Ann’s 

married Roger—or the other way 

around. Anyway they’ve accomplished 

it. I think Roger’s capable of keeping 

Ann in tow at least for a while. She 

really is the kind of girl who needs this 
master-and-husband combination. 

It’s obvious that Carl’s never going to 
crash through with a date. Still more 
obvious that I’m utterly dumb to keep 
looking for a letter from him all the 
time. I’ve known for ages that he'd 
never write. Why did he send that note 
about not wanting to spoil our “friend- 
ship” if he hadn’t intended seeing me? 


Midnight. 


"VE got to decide what I'm going 


to do 
I had dinner with Dwight, down at 
his apartment—a quiet, charming, per- 
fect dinner. We talked for hours and 


hours. 

We were just going over to Students’ 
for dinner, Em and I, when Dwight’s car 
pulled up in front of the dorm. Of 
course we stopped, and I introduced Em. 
She thinks Dwight is terribly exciting, 
and was horribly impressed with his 
whole manner and his distinguished ap- 
pearance. 

Dwight wanted me to have dinner with 


him—asked Em to come, too, but she 
wouldn’t of course. But I would. 
There’s absolutely no reason why I 
shouldn't 

I dashed back to our room, literally 


dropped into a dinner dress and went. 
Edgar was with us during dinner. It 
seemed so funny and familiar to be there 
with them, and hear them argue about 
all the things under the sun. [ like it; 
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I like them both—their minds—their 
friends—the whole atmosphere. It’s so 
balanced and quiet and dignified and in- 
teresting. 

But right after dinner Edgar had to 
leave. Dwight and I went into the living 
room before the same fireplace, and had 
coffee from the same Chinese table—all 
just as we used to do before that night 

Only there wasn’t any fire, and the 
windows were open, and the lights all 
over the city were changing and flashing 
—and it was spring—spring. 

Dwight settled down in his usual big 
chair and I sat on the divan. We smoked 
and sipped the coffee. There’s something 
about the atmosphere of that apartment. 
I felt disgustingly contented—as though 
I could stay there the rest of my life. 
One of Dwight’s best points is that he is 
as delightful to fall into silence with. 
You never feel uncomfortable or forced 
to say something. 

“I’m leaving for the country tomorrow 
—Long Island,’ Dwight broke in, put- 
ting down his cup. 

“Tt’s ideal weather to go down. Are 
you going to stay down there now? Close 
up the apartment?” 

“No,” Dwight answered, “I’m going 
down this week to see about having two 
of the bedrooms redecorated. Some new 
furniture’s coming down—an old highboy 
and some Chippendale for the dining 
room. 
for a prolonged house-party; guests all 
spring and summer—that sort of thing.” 

I nodded. I began thinking of that 
charming, rambling, enormous house; 
those perfect servants; ‘the amusing, 
really fascinating people that Dwight 
would collect around him down there; 
teas on that terrace; lots of tennis; con- 
versations—not just slangy chatter—with 
men and women instead of youngsters. 

“And Helen,” Dwight interrupted my 
thoughts, “I’m planning to have the south 
bedroom over the garden, the one you 
and Louise stayed in before, done in yel- 
low chintz and some old mahogany I’ve 
been collecting this winter. I'd like it 
if you’d consider it more or less yours— 
come out whenever ‘you want to.” He 
paused. 

I looked over at him. Our eyes met. 
Dwight leaned forward a little. 

“You know, my dear, that I’m very 
much an older man. I can’t forget that 
—not and be fair to you—even though 
I am in love with you. You under- 
stand?” 

I nodded. There was a big smoke ring, 
fat and perfect; it kept wavering, chang- 
ing shape. I couldn’t stop watching it, 
wondering over it. Silly to be intrigued 
by a smoke ring when 

Dwight went on: “It wouldn’t be fair 
to you—to either of us—to ask you to 
marry me at once. You're only twenty 
—you might not be happy If you 
come down to Long Island for the sum- 
mer you'd know then—whether you 
wanted to stay with me the rest of—of 
our lives.” 

The smoke ring had faded, drifted out 
the window. I felt a little cool—shivered. 
Dwight got up and lowered the sash. 

“I know,” I agreed. “Every one 
thinks it’s a good idea—to try—trial 
marriage—” I hesitated. Dwight looked 
so poised, so sort of impressive there in 
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I want to get the place in order- 


his chair. There wasn’t any st 

or stammering; any heavy, hot b 
And that lovely room! It was all 
quisitely, quietly controlled good taste, 

“Trial marriage—that’s part of this ey. 
treme modernism. But there’s a note 
in it of rationalism. I’m not suggestj 
a trial marriage. I am proposing tha 
we learn to know each other without any 
kine of marriage at all, at first. I dont 
want to tie you to an old P 

“Please, Dwight! I don’t feel—think 
—you're old. I hate to hear you say it” 

“I’m sorry, Helen.” He spoke gw 
quietly. “But I'd like to have you with 
me—have you with my friends. They 
when you've decided—in the fall” 
Dwight looked at me questioningly. 

“I don’t know, Dwight. It sounds jp. 
triguing. I see your point—it would be 
awful—marrying and then regretting it~ 
You're getting back from the country in 
a week, the sixteenth? I'll know then, 
We'll have dinner?” 

“Ves.” That’s all he said about it. 

We went on talking about other things 
just as though a summer together had 
never been mentioned. I was perfectly 
calm. Dwight was as delightful and 
talked as fascinatingly as ever. We 
drove home—said good night—all was as 
usual—except he kissed me _ very 
lightly 

And I’m really thinking about going 
out there with him. Why not? If it 
weren't for Father I'd have said I would, 
there over coffee. Father’d never under- 
stand—but he might. 

After all, I've got to do something— 
I’ve got to be interested—held—Dwight 
would never do things clumsily—I like 
him—like the things he does—his friends 
—his life I'd forget Carl in no 
time, there’d be so much to do, and think 
about. 

And, after all, Father would probably 
get over it if he thought it made me 
happy. Much better do that by way of 
deciding whether I want to marry Dwight 
than plunge into it blindly and later want 
a divorce or marry some one like Carl, 
who’s supposed to be strong and knock- 
out, and then have him turn out to bea 
perfect weak little mess. 

One knows what a man like Dwight 
is, what his life is and what he'll be 
and do. He’s established—complete. But 
men like Carl—Kenneth—Roger—even 
Ches—they all wobble. And they think 
they’re so capable of being the master- 
hand sort of thing 

With Dwight, and his marvelous way 
of living, it would be such a rational, 
charming and rather exciting way of 
doing it—trying it out—and then marty- 
ing. Dwight was darling to put it that 
way—if only I could see Carl before I 
do it—hy-hat him—make him wish he'd 
played with me instead of a little school- 
girl. But he didn’t have the nerve to 
come to see me. And he never will 

Anyway, I don’t have to decide for 4 
week. Dwight was so still, not pressing 
and spilly and urgent. I liked him for 
that. I do like him, I really do. And 
there’s something the matter with every 
man. It’s all right for girls like Louse 
to say the man they love is a saint—but 
men aren’t! They go off on a tangent 
and fall for a chorus girl, or a brainless 
prep-school girl, or else they're vile, or 
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dumb or hideous—or something worse. 
Tm so tired of thinking about what 
Til do. I know I'll go with Dwight—— 


May 11. 

WONDER if Carl will ever hear any- 

thing about what I've done, what I’m 
going to do. Probably not. He'll be in 
Europe, or worrying whether he'll put 
copper or zinc gutters on his house in 
Claremont! And he'll turn into a trite 
suburban, smug commuter, because no 
one'll take the trouble to jostle him out 
of his rut and keep him from doing the 
same thing every day in the year for 
fifty years. He'll be utterly ruined— 
boring—in a couple of years, and I sup- 
pose I should consider myself lucky 





May 12. 
AM excited. I might as well admit 
it. And I’m. furious that I’m ex- 
cited! But when I got back from the 
Theater Guild with Leonard tonight, my 
room was decorated with notes saying 
that Carl had telephoned four times from 


Claremont. First at about five-thirty, 
and the last time at eleven! It costs 
fifty cents to telephone from there. He 


must have wanted me. 

Four calls! And I’ve just called him 
back—it’s nearly midnight—and the first 
thing he said was: 

“Where have you been all night? I’ve 
been phoning F 

“Yes, I see you’ve been calling me. 
I've been to the theater with Leonard. 
Saw “The Great God Brown’”’—you must 
see it—and Len’s 5 

“Damn the theater—and Len. What 
I want to know is—are you doing any- 
thing tomorrow night?” 

“Why?” 

“Are you?” Carl insisted. 

“Yes, part of the time.” 

“Can you—will you come to a fright- 
fully hy-hat reception—the Randiall- 
Smythes?”’ 

“You mean THE 
Newport and all way stations? 
you-—”’ 

“He’s the president 
Didn't you know that?” 

“Oh-h!” A pause. Then I said: “But 
Carl—I've a half date. Why don’t you 
take Peg?” 

I couldn’t resist being catty. I knew 
well enough that she’s too young, and it’s 
a school night. Otherwise I wouldn’t 
have been invited! 

“I want to take you, Helen. You see, 
I want some one that'll make an im- 
pression. He’s my boss—business and 
all that sort of thing. You'd fit perfectly. 
Wear that greenish dress without any 
back—that looks as though you’d grown 
in it—and your hair combed back off 
your ears—You look so aristocratic—and 
individual ss 
_ “What time?” I interrupted. I said 
it quite indifferently, I think. But I 
was thrilled—to hear that I’d fit with a 
tone of sophistication. THAT from Carl, 
who loves them naive! 

“We could have dinner at 

“I couldn’t possibly meet you before 
ten, Carl. You see, Dwight’s having a 
publisher—and the man who’s producing 
this new thing up at the Century Theater 
—and he thinks I'll enjoy them a 








Randall-Smythes, 
How do 


of our firm. 











There was a very nasty brief silence. 

“All right. Where shall I meet you?” 
He said it positively grudgingly. 

My bluff had worked. I didn’t have 
a date at all! And we're meeting for 
coffee in the Palm Room at the Biltmore, 
tomorrow night! I'll eat dinner with 
Louise and Em at Childs’! And Carl is 
annoyed because I won’t dine with him 
—and furious because it’s Dwight I’m 
supposed to be playing with. It’s a filthy 
trick, but I’d die rather than have him 
think I was crazy to go! 


May 13. 

VE spent the entire day buying an eve- 

ning gown and having a manicure, 
and a shampoo, and even a facial—my 
first! And I haven’t a cent left—hardly. 
I sound like a movie vamp, preparing to 
meet her lover. But since Carl thinks 
I’m going to be such a riotous success at 
his reception, I will be. At least I'll cut 
his darling Peg Forsythe woman for one 
night, anyway! And I'll have Carl won- 
dering whether he’s coming or going. It’ll 
be quite simple—now that I don’t care 
particularly. 

I do look well. My dress is a knock- 
out, really. And I’ve just telephoned for 
a taxi. I’ve got to figure out my line 
about this dinner with Dwight and the 
intelligentsia—which I ate at Childs’ at 
six-thirty! 





May 14th—noon. 
HE morning after the night be- 
fore 

I met Carl at the Biltmore last night, 
just ten minutes late. And I was a per- 
fect blank. I was so excited, in a way, 
that I was terribly calm and poised, and 
not at all embarrassed. I was so afraid 


it would be awkward, that first minute 
or two after we'd met, that I carried it 
off with perfect nonchalance. Every- 


thing worked like a charm, literally 
everything all night, but 

Carl was under the clock. Every- 
body’s always under the clock in the 
Biltmore. He had on a new Tux. And 
he took off his hat in that intriguing, 
awed way he has. 

We said hello as casually as though 
we'd had dinner together every night for 
a month. After we'd got a taxi and were 
driving up-town to this reception, Carl 
began a very animated description of 
Smythe -and his business and how well 
advertising had been going, and how 
deadly these affairs are—when you havé 
to appear in state before the head of the 
firm. And he kept smoking a lot. 

The reception went off awfully well. 
We didn’t have to stay very long—did 
nothing but meet quantities of people, 
and bow and scrape and shake hands. I 
kept beaming on Carl, and saying the 
right things, and getting by well. 

When it was over, and we were driving 
over to the Florida to dance, Carl said, 
with an enormous sigh: 

“Well, that’s finished. And you got by 
like a million. Never saw you look so 
knock-out. You know it?” 





“Improvements of time, Carl. You 
haven't seen me in months almost. Grow 
better and better, you know!” 

“No—but really you did—” Carl stop- 
ped rather abruptly. 
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Superfluous 
Hair At Once 


And For All 
Without Unpleasant Wax, 
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Shaving or the Electric Needle 





Powders, 


Only a woman who has felt the 
horror and humiliation of a disfigur- 
ing hairy growth on the face, neck, : 


limbs can possibly knov 
and happiness 
first I realized 


arms and 


a 


" 
came over 
that t 
last all trae 


of superfiuous 


had gone and my skin was clear : 
soft and smooth like that of babe 
And this after years of disappoint | 
ment with almost every depilatory 
liquid, paste, powder, wax 

and other methods, includ- 

ing razors, that I had ever 

heard of Before 1 hit 

upon the simple, easy, 
| harmless new way which 

has given me such amazing 
| and lasting relief from my 

affliction, the ugly hair al- 

ways came right back 

thicker and heavier than 

ever. When I confided to 


| ting rid of superfluous 


| 
| 
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some of my friends how I 
had at last solved the age- 
old problem of § get- 


hair—at once and for 
all—they said it would 
be selfish not to share 
my secret with others 





So I have decided to 

explain to any one in- 

terested exactly how 

I succeeded ABSO. 

LUTELY FREE if you will simply send me 
} your name and address with a stamp for sealed reply 

My Own Secret FREE to You 

Simply sign below and send today to MARIE 

CECIL, 479 Eighth Ave., Suite 89, New York, N. ¥ 
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“How’s Peg? Her hair as gorgeous as 
ever? You've probably been tearing 
around a lot together?” I began fumbling 
for my cigaret case. 

“She's all right,”’ Carl announced. Then: 


“You know, I’ve been meaning to call 
you up. But I’ve been busy—I don’t 
know—” He looked at me, probably ex- 


pecting me to be correctly social and 
understanding. I wasn't. 

“Ves, it has been ages. I thought it 
funny. You play the platonic boy-friend 
role rather badly 

“T really have meant——” 

“I’ve been having a marvelous time 
since Easter. Simply tearing every min- 
ute,” I interrupted 

“Ves?” I can’t exactly say that that 
one word of his was indicative of utter 
intrigue and interest! 

“Lot’s of older men—teas—and I’ve 
got quite wound up in becoming intelli- 
gent and educated. Older people if you 
play around with them much, you sim- 
ply have to develop beyond the moron 
stage that gets by with kids ‘ 





HE taxi stopped in front of the 

Florida, and we got out before Carl 
could answer anything. We were both aw- 
fully casual and poised all the time we 
were there. But we didn’t dance. Carl said 
he didn’t feel much like it unless I 
wanted to a lot. And I didn’t care—I 
was so busy thinking that I'd been silly 
to have been so wretched about Carl— 
that half an inch difference. And then I'd 
look at his hands, as he flicked the ash 
from his cigaret in the way that always 
fascinated me 

The room was warm—shadowy— 
crowded. The jazz was soft and exciting. 
Carl suddenly interrupted my thoughts. 

“I wish to God I could talk to you 
somewhere besides in a night club once in 
a while. I hate this place!” He ground 
his cigaret butt into the ash-tray. 

‘Want to go? I don’t really care,” I 
suggested. 

We'd been there 
people and making trite remarks. The 
place sort of wasn’t I wasn’t par- 
ticularly conscious of it, but it was get- 
ting on Carl's nerves 

We went. Carl suggested a victoria 
and a ride around the Park. We walked 
over to the Plaza and woke up one of the 
old cabbies 

“Why so silent? You're bored?” I 
asked. Everything he’d said for the last 
half hour had been jerky, and impersonal 
and funny. 

“No. I’m not bored,” he said rather 
vaguely, as though he were coming out 
of some great mental fog all his own 

“Have you made your plans for your 
trip? When are you going to become 
engaged? You haven’t said a word about 
what goes on in your life. It should all 
be wildly exciting—your plans and every- 
thing!” 

“T haven't done much of anything. 
Fall’s a long way off—can’t really do any- 


in hour, watching the 
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July McC.Lure’s. 


He looked at me 
“So you’ve been racing about on 
You 
look it—a little shot—but it’s getting so 


thing until then—” 
hard. 
your usual mad whirl, have you? 


Sophisticated New York 
It makes you damn good- 
that. But of 


His tone was 


it suits you. 
girl effect. 
looking, alluring and all 
course you know that!” 
horribly sarcastic. 

“So you approve? You must, or you 
wouldn’t have dragged me to this recep- 
tion thing to make ye great impression. 
If it had happened a couple of months 
from now, I’d make a much better one— 
look much more experienced ; 

“Why a couple of months from now? 
Thought you knew all there was to know 
already.” 

And that cryptic dig made me furious. 
I hadn’t ridden Carl at all, hardly, all 
evening. There simply wasn’t any excuse 
for it. I began tapping a cigaret against 
the back of my hand. 

“No, my dear, I don’t 
everything. I’m learning, though.” I 
said that pointedly enough. Then, very 
indifferently, as though it were nothing 
at all: “I’m joining Dwight at his place 
on Long Island, as a house guest, for the 
summer—directly after college is over.” 

“Yes, you are!” Carl answered rather 
mockingly. 

“Yes, I am!” I declared, and very 
definitely, too. “But I’m not going until 
I've finished the term, so you can still 
play the boy-friend sort of thing till the 
middle of June. Any time I can sub- 
stitute for your schoolgirl love, as it 
were—any affairs that you need me 
for—” I laughed a little. 

Carl was peering at me, in the faint 
light from the gas lamps along the road 
through the Park. “Good God, Helen—”’ 
He stopped abruptly. “You little fool. 
You don’t know what you're saying— 
doing ~ 





know quite 





“But I do, Carl. I’ve been. thinking 
it over for over a week. I’ve told 
Dwight I'd be delighted to spend the 


summer with him. There'll be mobs of 
delightful people coming and going all 
the time. Dwight amuses me—does 
things the way I like to have them done. 
I may even marry him in the fall. But 
I’ve believed for ages that it’s criminal 
to marry without giving things a trial 
first 4 

“You won’t do it! I won’t let you do 
it!” Carl dug out his pipe. ‘No, by God, 
I won’t! Not if I have to camp on your 
doorstep!” 

“What’s it to you?” I asked. I kept 
my voice quite low. “You're marrying 
a little sub-deb, and going to live in 
Claremont with all the other boys and 
girls, and buy a car on the _install- 
ment % 

“We're talking about you, Helen. 
You’re not going to— Oh, hell, you're 
probably just pulling a—” He looked 
at me again, questioningly. 

“I’m not. I swear it. I’ve decided 
to do it. Dwight’s been heavenly about 








x 


it. We'll do it so gracefully. Every oud 


doing that sort of thing now. And why 
not?” I shrugged. 

“Don’t you care enough for anybody— 
isn’t there anything that'll stop yoy 
your father?” 

“Father'll be upset at first, but if I'm 
happy he'll be satisfied. And Dwight’s 
the only person who can hold me. Yoy 
see, I can count on what he'll do, and 
how he'll do it. He’s outgrown his tem. 
perament and flightiness. I’m perfectly 
sure that I'll be amused, interested—and 
that’s all. After all, nobody in the world 
cares a damn what any one else does— 
they recover from the shock soon 
enough + 

“Don’t be so damn cynical 
you know to make you cryptic? If yoy 
knew what I—” he halted. “When are 
you going to—sign on the dotted line?” 

“I've done it already.” I lied. [4 
decided to, and that was as good as sign. 
ing. 5 





What do 


“Really?” His tone was tense. “JJ 
bet you anything on God's earth that— 
that—” Another one of those abrupt, un. 


finished remarks Carl had been making 
all evening. Then: “By God—do it then 
—do it—do it! I don’t care! If you 
want to make a rotten mess out of your- 
self—out of everything on earth po rr!” 
He almost shouted it. 

We were up at the dorm. 


“Don’t yell so about it, Carl. I’m 


going to do it.” He was paying the 
cabby. 
When he came up the steps to the 


door I continued very sweetly: “But re- 
member, I’m free and entirely intact till 
June fifteenth—end of college—and I'll 
love seeing you, hearing about your plans 
—if you don’t raise any more riots on 
Broadway!” I smiled very sweetly on 
him, and held out my hand 


“Tl call you up, and—” His voice 
was low again—but still tens« 

“Where have I heard that before? 
Call me up? We'll continue to be ‘good 


friends’!”” I taunted 

“T said it—I mean it— 
from me in a couple of days 

“Good night,” I interrupted him. 
“T’ve had a darling time, and I'll be op- 
timistic—hope to see you 3 

He was still standing by the door, 
holding his hat, when I suddenly turned 
and went into the elevator. 

I was trembling all over when I got 
up-stairs. Funny—when I'd been cool all 
evening while Carl was so stammering 
and excited. If it hadn’t been for his 
hands—and the way he took off his hat! 
Once, when he’d leaned over to look at 
me after I’d sprung my decision about 
Dwight—his breath, that mixture of 


You'll hear 








cigaret smell and cleanness and just 
Carl’s smell—I came terribly near to 
kissing him! Just once. Thank the 


Lord I didn’t! 

And his raising such an enormous howl 
about my going out to Long Island— 
what on earth is it to him, after all? 
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“How a Cow Town Got a Symphony 


Orchestra 


—continued from page 33 


make the trip, a few business 
one wealthy property owner 
left their stores and desks to give one 
month of their time to the organization 
that had caught the people’s fancy as no 
other organization has done out here. 

The quality of the musicians had been 
properly gaged. With only three days 
of practise they played their first concert, 
a concert that set the college city of 
Bozeman applauding enthusiastically and 
demanding a return engagement. Capi- 
talizing the enthusiasm, young Joe Adam 
went among his friends and acquain- 
tances and raised the money necessary 
to move the orchestra to the next town. 
Other prominent people of the state had 
sent in voluntary donations in amounts 
from one to fifty dollars. And away 
went the new Montana State Symphony 
Orchestra on a month’s tour of the in- 
land towns. 

That first state tour will be long re- 
membered in Montana. Sheepmen rode 
into towns far distant from their camps 
to sit enraptured by the strains of 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony”; 
cattlemen and farmers, bankers. and 
country town merchants heard the lilting 
harmonies of Strauss’ “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods” or the prelude and 
Siciliana from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Remittance-men listened to music they 
had not heard since the old days in Eng- 
land. 


wished to 
men and 


T WOULD be unfair to Montana audi- 

ences, as it would be unfair to Joseph 
Adam’s judgment, to say that the Mon- 
tanans had to be convinced that they 
liked the music. The response of ap- 
preciation was instantaneous. The .ittle 
trickle of silver that came from the box 
office was augmented by larger voluntary 
amounts that enthusiastic music lovers 
of practically every town and city made 
to the orchestra conductor. In a few of 
the towns, even with packed houses for 
the concerts, the voluntary offerings were 
as great as the box office receipts. 
Twenty-three Montana communities 
heard the orchestra; more than four 
thousand Montana people signed their 
names to subscriptions designed to fi- 
nance a second tour. And Conductor 
Adam, with his organizing sense holding 
true to form, formed Montana Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association in every 
town, with officers picked by the people 
who heard the concert, and with plans 
outlined for the 1927-28 tour. 

There was the _ inevitable 
Every one knew that there must be a 
deficit from the tour, and no one but 
the inspired young conductor knew how 
that deficit would be met. At the very 
end of the tour Joseph Adam was forced 
to call upon personal friends and rela- 
tives for amounts that saw him through. 
Some bills were left unpaid with the will- 
ingness of the creditor when Adam calm- 
ly announced that he would consider 
them personal obligations to be met with- 
in thirty days. The orchestra finished 
its trip and returned to Bozeman with 


deficit. 


the press of the state loudly acclaiming | 


it a wonderful musical organization that 
had forever proved Montana a new kind 
of frontier. 

After placing every dollar of his own 
funds at the disposal of the orchestra, 
and giving months of his time to organi- 
zation and direction, Joseph Adam re- 
turned to the Montana State College with 
a deficit of hundreds of dollars and with 
the need of hard work to meet even the 
financial demands of every-day living. 

It was a problem that would 
couraged most men, but it was a problem 
that Joseph Adam had expected and had 


planned to meet. A few prominent 
people of the state contributed sub- 
stantial sums when they heard of the 
deficit, but the great bulk of debt re- 
mained. The orchestra conductor paid 
these debts, to the last penny, in a man- 
ner that challenges the imagination of 


less able dreamers. He sent a statement 
of the orchestra finances to each of the 
four thousand people who had heard the 
concerts, enclosed a coin card and said 
the Montana State Symphony Orchestra 


would be glad to receive any amount 
he felt like contributing. Mr. Adam 
borrowed the money to purchase en- 


velops and stamps and got the printing 
on credit. 

Within ten days after those letters 
went out the payment of the deficit was 
assured. Joseph Adam predicted that 
the returned cards would average about 
twenty cents each; they averaged almost 
one dollar each, the price charged 
the original orchestra concert. 

Quite naturally the success of the tour 
became more than state-wide in 
tance. Other states wrote urging 
Adam to extend the 
call his organization the Intermountain 
Orchestra or the Rocky Mountain Sym- 
phony. From New York and San Fran- 
came letters from men big in na- 
tional affairs, often with offers of financial 
backing for the next tour. Quite a few 
of the letters asked young Joseph Adam 
to name a salary that would take him 
away from Montana. National journals 
mentioned his adventure and gave him 
praise. The next tour of the Montana 
orchestra will be financially guaranteed 
before it begins; symphony orchestra 
music has come to Montana to stay. 

Montanans often stand on the defen- 
sive while some outlander asks embar- 
rassing questions. Was there not a great 
drouth in Montana a few years ago? 
Doesn’t Montana have abnormally low 
winter temperatures at times? Haven't 
grasshoppers threatened occasionally to 
wreck dry land farming? Montana has 
had all those things, just as other states 
have had temporary setbacks of various 
kinds to mark their steady flow of pros- 
perity and progress. 

But now the Montanan waits until the 
questions are ended, then smiles as he 
answers: 


Mr. 


cisco 





| 


“Certainly, but we also support a state | 


symphony orchestra. What have 


got to beat that?” 
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June McClure’s 


an actress, or a doctor, or a lawyer or 
a Brighter, Brisker Business Woman. But 
whatever she chooses, she'll be it on all 
six. 

Babette’s very much in earnest about 
that. She firmly believes that the world 
needs her hand in its affairs. She isn’t 
a very religious person, but there is some- 
thing almost religious in her attitude to- 
ward her future. 

She intends to make it the 
inarkable future on record. It will con- 
tain none of the well-known blunders, 
cowardly surrenders or contemptible 


most re- 


compromises. She isn’t going to grow 
into a peevish old package like Grandma, 
or a vague, spineless, sticky, sweet fum- 


bler like Man 


Nope—not on your well-known life, 


] 


dearie Babette’s going to Get Some- 
where; Amount to Something; Put Her- 
elf On The M ip 

And so she has sternly, very sternly, 
sent back Hal's ring. And with it a note 
of explanatior 

It took Babette a great deal of time to 
write that note Often she forgot that 
the world was depending on her: the 
pen lay idle and the conquering tilt went 
out of her firm little jaw. For a long 


moment she looked at Hal’s picture—the 


rese flush coming and going in her soft 
cheeks, and fires lighting in her dark- blue 
eyes What a dear Hal was! Big, 
gawky freckled, red-headed Hal had 
been a wow on the football te im, but he 
would probably never amount to much in 


with a heart as big 
a circus parade, 
of responsibility 
What times she 


life Good old Hal. 
1S an ox, and a grin like 
but with no more 
than a month-old pup 


sense 


and Hal had had together! For a while 
she had thought that nothing on earth 
could be as wonderful as going on parties 
with Hal forever. But that was years 
ind years ago-—in her junior year, to be 


exact Now she was graduating and 
planning her career 
Well, you couldn't 
Hal 
Hal would make hay-wire of any 
career 


have a career and 


So there was only one answer to that 
The air for Hal 

And the fighting curve came back to 
Babette little jaw as she went on with 
that hard, hard letter 

So now Babette is graduated and faces 
her career 
uncient seat of the Wintons, now fast 


falling into decay 
HERE were twelve other guests 
present besides Henry ind he was 


doubly welcome Jimison was 
cordial and told him that 
o entertain a real South- 


IT cle 
particularly 
he was proud 


erner. 
Negro butlers in tail-coats and striped 
vests served dinner in the old dining 
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Babette Graduates 


—continued from page 77 


She’s the new woman, the latest brand 
of new woman that has ever faced the 
earth. She sniffs at sentimentality, 
snorts at love and she is just about as 
feminine as an auger bit. And yet I’m 
for Babette a million strong. 

Do I think it was right for her to 
break her engagement with Hal? 

I do, indeed. 

Do I think she is wise to scoff at. all 
the old tradition and sentiment and to 
try to make a new world of her own? 

I most certainly do. 

But won’t she lose that 
charm that is woman’s greatest 

Yes, dearie, she probably will. And 
it will be a blessing if she does lose it 
for a while 

The world has had several billion too 
many sweet elusive Flossies whose great- 
est asset was their charm. 

What it needs now is a few regular 
human females who can face reality and 
keep their heads. And that’s the kind of 
woman Babette is going to be, when she 
has had her lesson 

It will be quite a lesson for a while! 

Babette’s going to discover that she 
isn’t half as important to the human race 

she thought she was. She will find to 
her surprise that the countless genera- 
tions of men and women who preceded 
her were once as young, impatient and 
confident as she is now. They were not 
born cowards or failures. They, too, at 
twenty were like sharp gleaming swords 
eager to cut their way through the thick 
of life. And then bit by bit, uncon- 
sciously, they grew tarnished and scarred 
and lost their edge. 

It will be hard for Babette to realize 
ill this. She won’t want to realize it; 
she'll fight against realizing it. 

But gradually it will work through her 
nind like a leaven, and she'll be a wiser 
woman when it does. She'll be more tol- 
erant and patient; cooler in the head and 
warmer in the heart. She'll have more 
humor and good sense. She'll have her 
own number—and the other fellow’s too 

Then after Babette has discovered the 
world and found her bearings, her life 
will really begin. She'll be dry behind 
the ears and perhaps a bit wrinkled about 
the eyes—and there may be a scar or two 


sweet elusive 
asset ? 


on her brave young fighting heart—but 
she'll be ready to tackle the game. She'll 
be ready for her real career. 


What'll it be? 


2S 


Clippe ed Wings 


ued from page 68 


room. The wines and cordials were a 
welcome change to Henry from the corn 
whisky he had become accustomed to. 
He got a little drunk and told anecdotes 


of the old South—tales of the ante- 
bellum plantations. They all listened in- 
tently, appreciatively. He was distinctly 
persona grata. 

After dinner, when they were all sitting 
out on the broad veranda enjoying the 
evening breeze and gazing at the lazy, 
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Babette thinks mow that it will be 
either writing, law, science or business, 
but I’m betting different: World 

I’m betting that it will be the oldest, 
noblest, holiest career that any human 
can hold down: the career of a Mother 
To Men. 

I’m not saying that from a sentimental 
slant. I’m saying it because I have an 
eye for bargains and I know that Babette 
has too. She isn’t going to drift into 
marriage as her mother and grandmother 
did—because there wasnt anything else 
for them to do—nor marry because she’s 
so emotionally unstable that she is 
swamped by her first love-affair 

She’s going to go into marriage with 
her eyes wide open and her heart well in 


hand, knowing that it’s the biggest cre- 
ative and executive job that the average 
woman can pick. And she’s going to 
dictate her own terms in marriage after 
she gets into it. She'll make it a real 
job, and she'll bring to it all the wisdom 
that college has given her and all the 


canniness that she has acquired in her 


free-lancing years 


Will she marry Hal? 
AYBE. Hal sounds pretty good to 
me. I have a bench that if I were 
Babette I’d go back at Iast to the cheer 


of his red-headed grin. But if she does? 
If she does he’s going to be quite a 
different Hal 


He isn’t going to go slouching along 


as her dad or her grandpa might have 
done—as her mother and grandmother 
would have allowed them to do. He's 


going to be up-on-his-toes and hustling 
every minute to keep up with his lady 
wife. 


There’s Babette’s fortune—the fortune 
that’s waiting ahead in the years. The 
fortune that life will write in love and 
laughter, failure, trouble and tears 


hard fortune—full of such 
struggles and responsi- 


A strange, 
temptations and 
bilities as women had never known be- 
fore; full of power and freedom, hard- 
ship and risk. A fortune to scare the 
stoutest heart. 

But it won’t scare little Babette who 
is marching in her thousands out of col- 
lege these June days. 


* 4 t rn ry i 
“Clear the traffic! Make it snappy 
I am coming,” cries Babette 
Hop right to it, little lady! 


You’ re the bee’s sae s—ATTA GIRL! 


muddy river in the distance, Madge asked 
Jimison how he had happened to acquire 
the place 

“Mere accident,” he told het One 
of my men was down here looking for 
lumber and happened to see the place 


} 


He was fascinated by it and when he 
came back he converted me. It was 
about to be sold for taxes, and I man- 
aged to buy it for the price of the land 
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hedge at the front is worth more than 
] paid for the whole place, and that 
avenue of water oaks out there leading 
down to the river landing is worth twice 
as much. The house was about to fall 
over. I got it fixed up all right, but I 
had a lot of trouble getting the title to 
the place cleared. That goes back to the 
King of England, and this was the first 
sale of an acre of the land ever recorded. 
All the heirs were dead except some 
distant cousins, and according to the old 
deed the property should revert to the 
Crown.” 

“How interesting!” exclaimed Madge. 
“You ought to write a book about the 
place.” 

“J think one has already been writ- 
ten,’ Henry told her. “At least . the 
D. A. R.’s got up a pamphlet about it. 
A British general used the original house 
for his headquarters during the Revolu- 
tion and burned it when he was driven 
out. I believe Washington stopped here 
for dinner on his farewell tour, and 
Lafayette was entertained here on his 
return visit. But I believe you’re wrong, 
Mr. Jimison, about the heirs. I think 
one of them is still living, though he was 
legally dead for many years and, so far 
as I know, still has no status here under 
the Enoch Arden law.” 

“That is so,” Jimison agreed. “One of 
the negroes did tell me some such story, 


but I didn’t take much stock in it. Just 
what’s the truth of the matter?” 
“I don't know exactly myself. I got 


it first from my old mammy who was 
one of the slaves here. She used to put 
me jto sleep every night with tales of 
the fold place. I wish I could remember 
sore of them. Then I’ve heard it con- 
firmed since then. My father’s grand- 
mother was born here.” 

“ply heavens,” interrupted Gladys, 
“yog don’t mean to say you know who 
youg great-grandmother was?” 


4JZNRY laughed. “Certainly. Down 

here, people with blue blood in their 

veing make their children say the Lord’s 

Prajer and recite their family trees every 

night when they put them to bed. Fifth 

cousins, two degrees removed by mar- 
mage, are considered close kin.” 

“What about the missing heir?” Madge 
reminded him. “Sounds like a mystery 
story. 

“It’s a long story,” Henry told her, 
“and starts with the war. Old General 
Wharton raised a brigade in the up- 
country as soon as the war started and 
took it to Virginia. He spent all his 
money outfitting it and when the war was 
over he had nothing left but his land 
and this house. His only son was killed 
in Pickett’s Charge. They say he was 
one of the few who reached the guns 
and that he killed a Yankee gunner with 
his sword before he fell. 

“His wife died right after the war and 
left their ten-year-old son for the General 
and his wife to raise. They probably 
spoiled him for he grew up to be a wild 
‘youngster. They sent him away to col- 
lege, but he only grew wilder. He came 

ck and took to heavy drinking in the 
town about twenty miles from here. 
Some Yankee soldiers were quartered 
there and he got to drinking with them. 

“One night there was-a brawl and he 


shot a soldier and killed him. The 
soldier was drunk, too, and had called 
him a son of a— He probably meant 
no offense, but down here that has always 
been considered an invitation to take a 
free shot quick. It still is, for that 
matter. I have heard within the last 
five years two circuit judges arguing over 
whether or not they would allow a plea 
of justification on such grounds to go to 
a jury in a murder trial. I think they 
both agreed they would do so. 

“Anyway, the boy shot this soldier in 
a drunken rage over something and got 
out and rode back here in the middle of 
the night and told his grandfather. They 
say the old General got up and rowed 
him across the river himself and told 
him to go west and never come back. 
The boy got away and went to Texas. 
The old General was heartbroken and 
never mentioned his name after that. 

“Some years later there was a heated 
political campaign in this district and the 
old General was backing one of his 
former officers against a blackleg for Con- 
gress. The blackleg publicly accused the 
General of aiding and abetting his grand- 
son and suggested that the General had 
put him up to it. He said he was afraid 
of the Yankees during the war and had 
sent his grandson out to shoot one of 
them in the back after it was over. The 
old General challenged him and _ they 
fought a duel about ten miles from here. 
The General was killed and his wife died 
shortly afterwards. 

“Dueling was still legal in those days, 
but this duel stirred up a lot of feeling, 
and the next one that was fought put an 
end to the practise, as the legislature 
passed a law against it. I think that was 
the last legal one on record. 

“This plantation went to some cousins 
who lived here for a while and then 
moved to the city and left it to the 
negroes. An overseer lived in the house 
for years. I can remember coming down 
here for picnics as a child when the place 
was deserted. 

“The railroad was built about fifteen 
miles east of here, and it ruined the old 
settlement over there on that hill that 
depended on river commerce. The roads 
were impassable in wet weather and not 
much better in dry. The cousins died 
and the place was about to fall down 
when Mr. Jimison bought it.” 

“What ever became of the grandson?” 
Jimison asked. 

“He changed his name and did well in 
Texas, so the story goes. One day he 
came back, twenty years after the killing, 
and hung around here two or three days 
without any one recognizing him. Then 
he went to the sheriff and gave himself 
up. 
“He had fallen in love with a girl in 
Texas and had told his sweetheart about 
the charge hanging over him. She re- 
fused to marry him until he was free of 
it. So he came back to stand trial. 

“They say everybody went to the jail 
to see him and made quite a hero of him. 
The old negroes fought among themselves 
for the privilege of carrying him food, 
and all the young ladies took him flowers. 








He was tried, but no witnesses appeared | 
against him, and the judge said that he| 


had been punished enough and jail was 
no place for an honorable man. 
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“He came out here aiter he was freed 
and carved his name on one of the trees 
and then went on back to Texas. 

“TI never heard whether he married the 
girl or not, but it’s a good story. I have 
that last part from my great-aunt, who 
told me that he was in love with her be- 
fore he fled to Texas.” 

“I have more and more respect for my 
purchase,” Jimison announced. “I feel 
that we should burn a taper for my aris- 
tocratic predecessors here. But perhaps 


| they would not appreciate the honor.” 


“I’m going to sleep with the lights on 
tonight,” remarked Gladys, “for fear the 
old General will come back and run me 
out.” 

“The negroes claim that he still comes 
back once a year and rows across the 
river again,” Henry volunteered. “Every 
time a boat breaks loose on the river they 
say it’s the old General back again. 
Better borrow a rabbit’s foot from them.” 


HE discussion grew general and grad- 
ually drifted to other subjects 
Henry started back to the mill, but 
Jimison insisted that he sperid the night 

and go back early in the morning. 

Later in the evening Madge took him 
off to one side 

“Have you heard about Phyllis?” she 
asked him 

“No. What’s she doing now?” He 
was eager to hear news of her 

‘“She’s abandoned the gay life of Park 
Avenue and gone to work. Bert got her 
a job in the movies. She’s been playing 
small parts and is going to be starred 
soon. She’s really very good. Bert says 
she’s got the perfect movie figure, what- 
ever that is, and she certainly did look 
stunning in a couple of bathing-girl pic- 
tures. They got her face in one picture 
accidentally and found it was even better 
She’s signed a big contract to star in 
three pictures.’ 

“What's happened to Harry?” 


“Haven't you heard? He went on 
back to Poland. She got her divorce 
about six months ago. Aren’t you ever 


coming back?” 

“No.” He meant it. 

“She still cries over you. There was 
some aviator at a dinner one night that 
used to be with you abroad, and he kept 
on talking about you. No one could 
stop him. He claimed you were the best 
pilot that ever flew a plane; said you 
saved his life once when there were six 
Germans after him. After dinner Phyl 
took him aside and made him spend the 
evening telling her about you. And I 
happen to know that she cried all night. 
She’s never given a rap about any one 
else and she never will. When she heard 
we were coming down here she got out a 
map and made me promise to look you 
4 

“That was very kind of her. Please 
give her my regards when you see her 
again.” 

And he walked away, with a pounding 
heart, to join a group at the sideboard. 
Now he would like a little corn, but the 
Scotch was good—it would do. 


HAT night the big four-posted bed 
with its high-canopied tester was his 
plane, and he was firing his machine guns 
frantically, first at Phyllis and then at 
Sara, while the old General was guarding 
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a 


river. 

Jimison’s guests had never seen 
cotton mill in operation, and he promised 
to show them through the mill, 
came over in the afternoon, highly deco. 
rated in sport clothes. He took them op 
a tour of the mill, explaining each many. 
facturing process as they went 

The workers stared at them frankly. 
Little groups gathered behind them 
wherever they went to make a thorough 
inspection. It was a rare treat for the 
hands—these queerly dressed strangers jp 
clothes such as they had seen only ig 
wandering minstrel shows; and they re. 
garded the visitors with more condescen- 
sion than the visitors bestowed on them. 

Henry felt conspicuous—embarrassed, 
He was neither a Yankee sightseer nor a 
mill hand, and yet each was regarding 
him as if he were a part of the other, 
He felt like a barker at a freak show. 
He was running a double bi!ll—bally. 
hooing each group of curiosities to the 
other 

He saw Sara in the spooler room talk- 
ing to one of the spooler hands. She 
walked away rapidly as the guests ap 
proached. 

After they left Sara came into the of- 
fice. It was the first time she had ever 
been in there. 

“Whar wuz you last night? 
pointedly. 

“I stayed over with those people,” he 
told her. 

“Air yer going back tonight?” 

“Yes, I think I will. They're some 
friends from New York.” 

“Which ’un’s yer gal?” 

“None of them, Sara. They’re just old 
friends.” 


she asked 


She walked out without a word. What 
was he going to do about this child? 
That matter was over forever. Could he 


tell her why, reason with her? No. 
Could he buy her off? No. She knew 
the power neither of logic nor of money. 
He was uneasy. 

Every night for a week he went over 
to Jimison’s for dinner and the frolic that 
followed. He spent the week-end there, 
full of a fierce pleasure; and he began 
to feel himself a part of the world again. 
Madge appropriated him—flirted with 
him outrageously and dangled him as a 
conquest before the others. Again he 
saw what life could be. The big bed was 
still his plane, but he was up alone now 
with a roving commission—a free lance, 
diving down to battle the Fokkers single- 
handed. , 

He saw Madge and her friends off to 
Florida and returned to the mill with the 
parting invitation from Jimison to come 


often. He must see him again soon; he 
must not sink into a rut. There was 
still some gaiety in life. 

Again the banging of the shuttles 


grated on his nerves. There was one of 
them loose. He could feel it; it seemed 
to scratch its way across his head as well 
as across the shed of the cloth 

That night he braced himself with a 
big hooker of corn and went down to the 
pond, but Sara did not come to meet him. 
He was somewhat relieved. Perhaps she 
would not come again at all. That would 
be the best way out of the difficulty. 

The next afternoon Clem Wilson came 
into his office with a troubled look on his 





his tail and waiting to row him across the 
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face. He liked Clem, who was a compe- 
tent overseer and might have gone far 
in the cotton industry but for one thing. 
He had come from a family of long- 
impoverished aristocrats, but he had 
married a slovenly mill girl when he 
had first started to work and had never 
risen above his marriage. Now he was 
one with the mill people. He had never 
been able to cross the line between the 
mill and the office. His wife had always 
held him back, and now he was simply 
one of a thousand overseers, skilled in 
one job but without ambition to learn 
another. He was faithful and honest, but 
he had reached his high-water mark. 

He stood and looked at Henry with 
the perspiration gathered in big drops at 
his temples. 

“Mr. Winton,” 
trouble, sir.” 

“What's the matter, Clem?’ 

“Tt’s about Sara.” 

Henry’s heart leaped, and he leaned 
on the desk lest his knees betray him. 
His head was always clear, but some- 
times his heart was treacherous. 

“She says she’s a goin’ ter have a 
baby—” Clem paused and mopped his 
sweating forehead. “I’ve whooped her 
‘til I’m plumb tired and she won’t tell 
me who’s the man. The little bitch keeps 
sayin’ it’s you. Says she’s been meetin’ 
you down by the pond. I ain’t been able 
ter make her say nothin’ else.” 

Henry straightened up. He thought in 
a flash of Galsworthy’s “Eldest Son.” He 
remembered his thoughts when he had 
read it. A man must always face his 
fight. 

“Don’t whip her 
That’s the truth.” 

“God a’mighty, Mr. Winton. 
it’s true?” 

“Yes. It’s true.” 

“What'll I do? Her sister went wrong 
before her. It'll kill the old woman. 
She’s ailin’ bad a’ready. God a’mighty, 
what'll I do?” 

“What did you do about her sister?” 

“I got my gun and made the man 
marry her.” 

“Well, what are you going to do now?’ 

“I dunno. I dunno. The old woman, 
she couldn’t bear it.” 

Henry’s knees were steady now. He 
could see the Fokkers coming down. He 
had never left a fight. He never would. 
He could smell the powder and see the 
tracer. He laughed. 

“Where's your gun, Clem?” 

“Right here, right here, sir!” 

“Well, why don’t you use it?” 

“Oh, Mr. Winton, I can’t do that. 
Your daddy would kill me. I been work- 
ing for him goin’ on thirty year now.” 

“Never mind my father. I’m the man 
you're shooting at.” 

“I can’t do it, Mr. Winton. When we 
had the smallpox your mother came and 
nussed us. She didn’t send nobody else 
—she came herself. When I wuz laid up 
aiter my fall she sent me vittals every 
blessed day ’til I wuz back at work.” 

“If it had been one of the doffer boys, 
what would you do?” 

“I'd send for the preacher. 
to marry her or I’d kill him.” 

“Well, it seems to me that I did as 
g00d a job as any doffer boy. I’m your 
man. Go get your minister. And go 
do it quick before I weaken and run. 


he began, “I’m in 


any more, Clem. 


You say 


’ 


He'd have 


Then you’d have to shoot—to save me 
the trouble.” 


HAT night when the mill closed 

Clem came to Henry’s house bring- 
ing a bundle of clothes and Sara. He 
left them both without a word. 

Sara was crying—she was frightened. 
And there were red welts on her legs 
showing through the holes in her stock- 
ings. 

“Don't beat me no more,” she sobbed. 
“1 didn’t go ter do it. I x 





“I’m not going to beat you, Sara,” | 
Henry told her. “Don't be frightened. 
I don’t blame you. Don’t cry. You're 


ny wife Everything is all right. 
Hush.” 

But all through the night she cried. 

The next morning a car stopped out- 
side the office and three men came in. 
One of them had a freshly bruised eye 
and they all had note-books in their 
hands. 


“Good 


now. 


Winton,” one of 
“We're from the 
we came down to 
Your 


morning, Mr. 
them accosted him. 
Associated Press and 
interview you about the wedding. 
wife told us you were over here 

Henry walked over to the desk drawer 
by the vault and took out his old army 
automatic. 

“Gentlemen, my eyes are not good,” 
he told them. “I see three highwaymen 
about to attempt to hold up this office. 
After I count to thirty I will start to 
fire if you are still in Colfax. I am a 
good shot and I have never been caught 
bluffing. One, two, three, four——” 

They were gone 

He put the pistol back in the drawer 
and sank into a chair. His mind was on 
fire again. 

Twice now had he come back from 
battle with his colors flying but all else 
lost. Twice he had survived the ordeal 
by fire—and twice he had lost his soul. 
His gesture had at once lifted him to the 
heights of chivalry and cast him down 
into the mire of shame. 

The next day the papers carried head- | 
lines: 


MODERN CINDERELLA WEDS SON 





| 


OF MULTIMILLIONAIRE COTTON 
KING 
HENRY WINTON, FORMER U. S. ACE, 
VICTOR OVER EIGHTEEN GERMANS, 
WEDS 16-YEAR-OLD EMPLOYEE, 
CEREMONY ATTENDED ONLY BY 
BRIDE'S FATHER. NO PARENTAL 
BLESSING FOR WINTON. ELDER 
WINTON BLACKS INQUIRING _RE- 


PORTER’S EYE. GROOM 


PISTOL 


FLOURISHES 


Henry read no further. From the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous! Gone again were 
his dreams—ruined was his life! But 
damn it all, he’d die game! He'd never 
squeal. He had made his bed—he would 
lie in it. 

A week later he received a letter in a} 
familiar handwriting. He held it un- 
opened in his hand for a long time. Then 
he ripped it open savdgely. It read: 





Dear Henry: 

Please permit me to offer my congrat- 
ulations. The smile I once denied you 
is now indelible. 

Phyllis. 


He tossed it in the waste-basket. The 
Fokkers were firing again. 
Weeks went by and he heard nothing 
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from his father—not a message, not a never been seen together until the day 
letter. He understood. His father’s they were married, hence they must have 
shame was too great for utterance. All been meeting at night. When? When 
communications from the head office Sara took her father’s supper to him. 
came through his father’s secretary. Where? On the banks of the pond. A 

Henry wondered idly how long it would small boy was found who had seen them 
be before he would be replaced. Then there together. Why had the secretary 
he would take his wife and wander to married a mill girl? There could only 
oblivion. Could he take her with him? be one answer that the hands would ac- 
He must! He must play the game.’ He cept They knew their caste as well as 
consoled himself with the thought that any one. The general opinion held that 
he was a snob. that his attitude toward Clem had taken the matter in hand and 
the hands was unjustified and just a re- that the secretary was nothing more nor 
less than a coward. Had not such affairs 
always been the privilege of office men 
and superintendents? Whoever heard of 


flection of popular prejudice 

If he had married a farmer’s daughter 
there would have been no comment, even 
though the farmer were penniless. There 
was dignity in farming. But mill work 
was looked down upon Only the most 
wretched of the farmers had brought 
their families to the mills. The towns- 
people had never ‘worked in 
the mills in any capacity, and 








even St bordinate positions hi 
the office were not regarded 
highly Manual labor was be 
neath the dignity of Southern 
citizenship and seemed to for 


i link with the negroes The 


townspeople pret¢e rred to 
starve, if necessary. They-lived 
as many did, on the profits of 
rading with these same mill 
hands, but they would never 
become one with them. There 
was no bad feeling between 
them: there was no rivalry 
But oil and fater will not 
mix, and reside on the mill 
hill in the South stamped 

man as surely is did caste in 


a Hindu land 

Henry knew that the same 
blood ran in Sara’s veins as In 
his own Their forefathers 
had probably begun their pio 
neer life together He knew 
that the ladies of the D. A. R 
had been much perturbed 
when they had discovered that 
there were more women on 


the mill hill eligible for met 
bership in that very select so 
ciety than in the town Ar 


drew Jackson, Abraham Lit 
coln, Theodore Roosevelt 


Woodrow Wilson ill had cous 


ins working in these samée 
mills Who was he to feel 
that he was superior to his 
wile 

But that thought brought 
him scant comfort He had 
married a mill girl! That i 
itself was sufficient to damn 
him with his people forever 
and it would certainly do s¢ 
regardless of the gross injus 
LICé 

That was enough, but it was 
not all His cup of shame 
must overflow There is no . 
gossip in the world as keen as 


the talk of the mill hill, for 

there people live t ear- a _ : . 

Pere peor ye thin fat NEXT MONTH—When Henry finds him- 
self released from the foolish marriage into which 


window shades throw shadows . 
Every one’s business is public he had been tricked by fate, he returns to New 


property York and Phyllis. But a new problem confronts 
The speculation did not last him. How he solves it is told in 
long. Henry and Sara had July McCvure’s on Sale June 17th. 
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an office man marrying a spooler hand? 
They laughed and ventured a guess that 
Clem had picked a good victim while he 
was at it. 

Henry knew he was a dupe, but now 
he was oblivious to his position. Bp 
must take her away. Perhaps in a dif. 
ferent environment the situation would 
be less painful. He shuddered at the 
thought. Every hour with her was top 
ture for them both. Her love of wate 
had been only for swimming—she hag 
no interest in the bathiub. Instead of 
keeping the house clean, she spent her 
days in complete idleness and managed tg 
maintain a condition of filth that was re. 
volting. They lived on tinned foods and 
grease-soaked meats. She never talked 
to him now, and he soon gave up strug. 
gling with her. All day while he was at 
the office the mill women who did not 
work gathered at his house to gossip. It 
was a privilege they enjoyed to the 
fullest. They could boast that they were 
received at Henry Winton’s house. But 


they were always careful to avoid meet 
ing him there. 

The attitude of the hands toy ird him 
changed quickly. He was no _ longer 
worthy of their respect—they saw his 
clay feet. Like “the man who would be 
king,” he had shown the human weakness 
that marks the line between men and 
gods Nor would they accept him as 


one of themselves. They knew that he 
was not. Because he had fallen from 
his own caste it did not follow that he 
should be admitted to their He was 
just the bookkeeper now 

Only pride kept his face to the front. 
He had never left a fight—he never 
vould. He stuck close to the office 
never left the vicinity of the mill and 
avoided all of his former acquaintances. 
He only went up to town to get the 
money for the pay-roll. He even re- 


fused to pass the time of day with the 
salesmen who came to sell him supplies. 
The superintendent treated him with 
polite condescension. His wife was a 


lady—not indigenous to the mill hill 


NE shame was spared him—he had 


to make no explanation. Every one 
understood perfectly, and he received no 
congratulations nor presents 
There was one bright sp m the 
horizon He would soon b 1 father. 
The idea thrilled him. Even with such 
) handicap he could have a fine child 
He could send it away early—get a good 
nurse to raise it properly. H st save 
something out of the wreck of his life. 
He thought of his own mother—gentle 
daughter of the aristocratic South—and 
something stuck in his thr How 
could his child be an aristocrat with the 
start it would get from Sar It was 
unthinkable. His own mother uld not 
haye permitted Sara to watch by his 


crib 
Then the last blow fell He asked 


Sara one day about the chil 


Sara stared at him sullenly. “Thar aint 
goin’ ter be no baby,” she told him. 

“You mean you made it up? 

“Ves. You wuz goin’ off with them 
Yankees an’ leave me. So ! tol’ Pappy 


This time the Fokkers got him 
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fame, adding to the dizzy tumult of their perience, they sat smoking innumerable 
fearts as their breaths became one breath cigarets in an effort to- steady their 
and they clung, seized by an emotion jumpy nerves. At last Dick spoke, his 
that was wilder than the violence of hand seeking hers and holding it in a 
winds—and that they understood as close, warm clasp. 
little. ‘Say, Suds, it’s funny,” he began 
It was only afterwards that they had soberly. “You take us. We're a wild} 
been afraid. And a few months later when bunch. The old croakers think we're 
there was full reason for fear it was to headed straight for the bow-wows. We re | 
Dick Newton that Charlie, half crazy wise. We don’t believe in Santa Claus 
with remorse and terror, turned. or that babies are found under cabbages. | 
“There isn’t any one I can go to but We're on, Suds. We know our onions. | 
you, Dick. If my father found out, he’d We know more about ourselves—our in- | 
kill me. God, Dick,” he — his hands, hibitions, reactions and all that—than} 
“you've got to help me. I don’t know poor old Charlie will ever learn about 
what to do.” himself in a hundred years. You heard 
With all Dick’s devil-may-care reck- him, didn’t you, Suds? Swept off his 
lessness, there went a streak of hard feet, he said. Didn’t realize what he was | 
practicalit) y and common sense. Now, he doing. And I don’t believe he did. Or 
stood for a moment frowning as he con- Sybil either. But,’ he paused, frowning 
sidered “this mess.” Then: reflectively, “you take us. We're on. 
There's only one thing to do. Get We haven’t got that excuse. When we 
married. I know a chap—county official step over the line we know we’re stepping | © 
in Greenville. For a century he'll tie the and somehow I think that’s better, don’t 
knot and antedate the license. He’s a you?” 
close-mouthed egg, so you needn’t worry. “Lots better,” she nodded. 
ll borrow Mater’s wagon and take you There was another silence. Then, with 
over. Suds and I will go along as wit- his brown fingers tightening on hers: 
nesses. It’s simple. When you get back “Let’s do the Book and Candle act. 
you can show the permit to your folks Suds. We're going to hitch up even- 
and tell em you've been secretly married tually. Why not now?” 
for a couple of months.” Suds smiled 
Reduced to terrified helplessness, “Saying it with flour, huh? All right 
Charlie left the solution of his disaster in His arm brought her close. 
Dick’s competent hands. Indeed, it was “Well, Suds, this is it. In spite of 
not until the trip to Greenville had been what the croakers think we've had our 
made and he and Sybil were brought back limits, you and I. But this business with | 
to Millport that he could credit the Charlie and Sybil has set the old bean to 
miracle of their escape. working on all fours. We do a lot of 
“Say, Dick, I'll never be able to thank necking and—well—there’s T. N. T. in 
u,” he said in a shaken voice as the some of the ‘corn’ they’re handing out 
car stopped before Mrs. Todd’s door, these days. You can’t tell what’s in 
and he and Sybil got out. it, or what it’s liable to do when it’s in 
Left alone, Charlie slipped his arm you. And—well—” he hesitated. “there’s 
about Sybil and together they went in no use taking any chances. Though 
to break the news to her mother. we've always known our onions, that’s 
not saying we always will. And this is it, 
EANWHILE, leaving them to Suds: when we tune in on a radio mes- 
weather the maternal storm, Dick sage from our kid, I want it to be after 
and Suds sought a favorite parking and not before we've stood at the altar.” 
place beneath the elms of a seldom trav- ‘Right you are, Dickie,’ answered the 
eled road. Here for a long while they girl, and her lips met his in a quiet, com- 
Sat in silence. Shaken by the day’s ex- radely kiss is 
2. S90 


Irvin S. Cobb’s Advice 


to 


Beginning Writers 


More necessary are they for the beginner 
entering the field and expecting to fight 
the enormous competition waiting there! 

“To put it briefly, I think the best 
advice i could give to the youngster who 
Wants to write would be this: Go at 
it seriously. You would not expect to 
come a lawyer, a tor or a painter 
Without a of study, 
both in and in 
technique. Professional writing is not 
One whit less difficult to master than law, 
Or medicine, or painting. The prepara- 
tion is different, but no less arduous 


doc 
good many years 
broad fundamentals 


continued from page 17 


mood for giving 
beginners,” he 
also 


“And while I’m in the 
this fatherly advice for 
added, “let me say this 
“IT have sometimes told young authors 
stick to the rules—not only the 
underpinning of grammar and rhetoric 
and all the rest of it, but the techni- 
cal rules for building the framework of 
a story such as are taught, for example, 
in a mode tn university short-story 
course: the introduction, the development 
of plot and characters, the dénouement 
and so on. And always when I 
give such advice I met with this: 


to 


almost 
am 
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““Mr. Cobb, why is it that you tell 
us to stick to these rules that throttle 
our divine creative instinct, when we can 
show you numerous stories of your own 
in which you have broken the rules right 
and left?’ 

“My answer to that is that the two 








biggest fools in the writing game are: 
second, the rebel, the iconoclast, the 
fiery spirit, the free and untrammeled 


soul who won't learn the rules that have 





been proven sound by generations of 
writers in the past; and first, the man 
who, having learned them, won't break 


them occasionally. But you can't break 
the rules intelligently without mastering 
them first, and knowing exactly when and 
why and how they should be broken to 
get a particular effect 


“What do you think,’ I asked him, 
“is the best beginning for the average 
man who wants to write fiction?” 

Newspaper work, by all odds,” he an- 


swered emphatically. “Perhaps I believe 
that only because it was my own begin- 
ning, but here’s the way it looks to me: 
“First, newspaper work teaches a man 
to marshal his facts under high pressure, 
in the proper order for development and 
presentation—and that gives him facility 
when it comes to writing fiction. 
“Secondly, the discipline of a news- 
paper office, the getting of news quickly, 
the being held to certain definite stand- 


ards, is invaluable to him later on. 
“Thirdly, and most important of all, 
newspaper work gives the beginning 


writer an unparalleled chance to see life. 
Being every day in contact with a new 
set of characters, he sees into every cor- 
ner of life, including those closets where 
humanity's family skeletons are kept 

I'll go so far as to say that I believe 
a man or woman going into almost any 
profession or trade would be benefited 
by a course of newspaper training.” 

“But don’t you think it’s true that news- 
paper work sometimes leads nowhere?” 

Yes. It’s a good step-ladder to some- 
thing else—but a step-ladder is a poor 
thing to stay on permanently. But if 
you stay in newspaper work, and can go 
on to editorial writing or special writing 
or what might be called higher journalism 
it’s a splendid career all the same 


“In straight reporting, though, the 
financial rewards are not anything like 
what you can make in other lines. They 


look fine in the beginning. You start as 
a reporter a8 a good salary; you might 
start as a bond salesman at no salary at 
all, or even less. But in a few years, if 
vou stick to straight reporting, you will 
have made comparatively little advance 
financially, whereas the fellow who is 
selling bonds will be making an amount 
of money beyond your wildest dreams.” 

Since we were talking about writing as 
a profession, there were two things that 
I was intensely curious to find out about 
Mr. Cobb’s own methods, his craftsman- 
ship; and in talking shop in answer to 


ny questions, he revealed some of the 
inner workings of an author's mind in 
he process of creation 

The first thing I asked about was the 
plot of hi tor ind the wav he works 
ther out Those tore of his show 
wice } hf They deal 
wilt OOK e ters, tinat 
‘ Confe . 
hye , il 
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chiefs, débutantes, housewives and what 
indeed not? Their scenes are laid North, 
East, South and West, in city and coun- 
try, forest and farm, jail and factory. 

“How,” I asked, “do you get your 
plots? By inspiration—or from actual 
happenings? Or do you start with an ab- 
stract idea and then build up a plot to 
illustrate it?” 


E DENIED inspiration with consid- 

erable emphasis. “I never had one 
in my life!” he said. “I keep regular office 
hours for writing, and what I get are not 
inspirations but notions for yarns. 

‘Generally I have a dozen or so of 
these notions stored in my mind at one 
time. Every now and then I take one 
out and tinker with it; if it seems ready 
to be put down on paper, I go to it; if 
it doesn't, I stow it-away again 

Sometimes I keep an idea in the back 
of my mind for a couple of years before 
it actually reaches the form of a story. 
It’s like an egg inside a hen; it goes on 
growing; then the time comes when it 
craves to be laid, and it’s laid. On the 
other hand, I may get a full-grown idea 
for a story today, and write it tomorrow. 

“Where do the ideas come from? All 
sorts of sources. But usually my stories 
have their sources, their germs in actual 
happenings, because somehow things that 
really happened are the most convincing, 
though if they were put down just as 
they happened they wouidnt make 
finished stories. Sometimes, however, a 
real happening is too impossible to put 
into fiction. People would say it wasn’t 
true to life.” 

“Let’s take an actual example,” I sug- 
gested—‘‘your story in the May issue of 
Cosmopolitan, ‘This Man’s World.’ The 
theme is that whether a woman goes 
straight or crooked, she’s likely to come 
out with the small end of the horn be- 
cause the rules in this world of ours are 
laid down by men for women, and not 
by women for themselves. Did you 
start with that idea first and build up a 
plot to illustrate it, or did you begin 
with an actual happening?” 

“Neither, in that particular case,” he 
answered. “The idea for that story was 
suggested to me by a friend one after- 
noon as we were driving up Broadway. 
He presented this situation: 

‘A girl marries; another girl lives with 
a man without marrying him. The two 
girls keep on being friends against the 
wishes of their men-folk and meet one 
another in secret. The husband finds out 
about these secret meetings, and in a rage 
of suspicion that his wife has gone the 
road of her friend, throws her out; the 
lover gives his girl the sack for 
some other cause. The girl who is re- 
spectable and the girl who isn’t respect- 


also 


able each gets an equally raw deal ior no 


good reason whatsoever 

I thought that would make a good 
story: it was the kind of thing that might 
well happen in life. I cast about in my 
mind for the reason why each girl would 


be unfairly treated, and I said, ‘It’s be- 
cause women, good and bad, have to play 
the game according to the rules made by 
men.’ I decided to frame the story with 
elaboration of that idea by wav of in- 

or I made the girls sisters, de- 

t hat he mustre would be cast of 

‘ e of het pproaching ugliness 








worked out the other details and 
the story. 

“On the other hand, take ‘Three y 
Men of the East Side.’ That 
you remember, was about three cro, 
each of whom double-crossed the other 
I dreamed that story from beginning 
end, with the single exception of the j 
cident of the thousand-dollar bill that the 
lawyer cuts in half. 

“But ‘Finger-That-Kills,’ the story ip 


which I said I had dreamed that I was 


an Indian, was not a dream at all, but 
pure fiction, except that there once wy 
an Indian named Finger-That-Kills whog 
medicine pouch hangs there on the wall? 

The second matter of craftsmanship] 
was very curious about was the matter 
of Mr. Cobb’s style—a distinctive style, 
that is utterly characteristic of the map 

Cobb’s style is to some extent a matter 
of sentence structure—an almost log 
craft about which few modern writes 
seem to care, but at which he isq 
master; as witness, for example, that m 
cent article about Mussolini, where 
had, I think, the world’s longest sentence 
a sentence containing five hundred and 
eighty words, yet clear and lucid from 
beginning to end. But much more his 
style is, to me, a matter of the deliberate 
choice of distinctive and often uncomme 
words. There are few of his sentence 
that you cannot roll on your tongue, chew 
over and get from them an odd and rid 











flavor. So I asked him how he achieved 
this result. He said: 
“Well, I love words—by choice, 


homely words with a savor and color. | 
do a good deal of prowling and stalking 
for words. I read the Bible a lot, not 
for religious instruction, but as literature, 
and I like to read the dictionary. 

“Often, in searching my mind for th 
exact word to express an idea, I hit upon 
one which is simple and homely, not 
twisted or precious or archaic, but still 
not much used today. But if you wil 
look back, you will find that men omg 
inally used the word for that idea, whid 
is the reason it is so pat. 

“A writer’s style,” he went on, “except 
for a few great masters, it seems te me 
is largely a composite of the phraseology 
of some five or twelve or twenty writer 
that have a peculiar appeal for him 
Their styles go into the crucible of bis 
mind; they are flavored there with his 
own personality and experience and view 
point; and they come out the new thing 
which is his style, spiced and salted with 
the man himself. If it is fluid and cleat 
and purgent, it is a good style; if its 
involved and labored and awkward, it 8 
bad; but in any case it is spiced and 
savored with his personality.” 

“Spiced and savored with his person 
ality.” I am going to leave Mr. Cobb 
that phrase. It expresses exactly the 
character of his own work. That persoi- 
ality is bodied forth in the big, hearty 
figure of the man, and his craggy face, 
with its large, mobile mouth, jutting 
brows, contemplative eyes; it is rdied 
forth also in that treasured group of Im 
dian relics—not, you will observe, Ear 
pottery, o 


pean paintings, or Oriental 

Greek sculpture, but the homely, every 

dav, beautifully wrought othing 

weapons and utensils of the native Amer 
an Indian 
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Sader the floor, were clean and attractive, 
the bride shuddered as she entered to 

the place over. She leaned against 
Be spl -board, home-made table, smoking 
My cigaret to soothe wracked nerves, as 
Loven rapidly repacked his basket for the 
Jong journey ahead of them. 

“You own this land?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” he replied, “a two-hundred acre 
lot. I bought it two years ago.” 

“How much?” 

“Six hundred cash. I’ve 
saving. We won't starve.” 

She cringed. All he had in the world 
would not pay her expenses for two 
months. She did not say so. She knew 
she never would In that moment a 
fierce determination took the place of her 


always been 


doubts. The last thing she had ever in- 
tended was to become a woodsman-trap- 
per’s wife. She winced, but clear-minded, 
guperbly brave, she faced the fact. She 
appraised Corey Loven impartially. Her 
fury calmed. He was not to blame. 


Durley Haddam had received his due—at 
last. His daughter and son-in-law were 
the victims—unwilling, helpless and with- 
out escape—of his sins. 


ART of the 

was the necessity 
sport. She knew that 
ple talk about their honor and their 
sportsmanship, the they shine when 
life hands them the consequences of their 
acts and beliefs. All the time she stood 
saying she took this man to be her hus- 
band, and later while she drove swiftly 
yet with fine precision down the wet au- 
tumnal highways, and now as she watched 
the man, the poaching intruder, quietly 
and efficiently packing up, she was making 
a ferocious struggle in her soul to see the 


code she knew by heart 
of being a good 
he more some peo- 


less 


right thing to do—knowing that, no mat- 
ter what the cost, she would do it. 

“You didn’t want to marry me, did 
you?” she suddenly demanded. 

“No, Miss Haddam, I didn’t!” He 


shook his head. 

“Miss Haddam!” she taunted him. 

He shuddered, shrinking, turning white 
and red by turns. Sweat poured down 


his forehead in that fireless, cheerless 
toom. His glance did not rise to meet 
her shrill, taunting laughter. 


“Then you don’t think I’m your wife?’ 
she inquired. 


“I don’t think so,” he admitted. 
“Prob’iy you’re Mrs., all right, and ’cord- 
ing to law. I don’t expect you’d ever 
believe it, though.” 

Her laughter ceased. Her eyes nar- 
rowed as she gazed at him. His tone, his 
bearing, the between-the-lines of his 


words were not lost on her sharp, trained 
Scrutiny. She had played the fool once, 
but, she reflected, never would she play it 


again! Fate had clutched her. She could 
Struggle and evade, as she had always 
done before; or she could take her medi- 


tine—with or without Loven’s help, she 
thought as she studied him 

“You're sorry?” she demanded 

Then he rolled his eves up, transfixed 
her own with his cool. st raight look and 
after hesitating for a 


low voice 


time, replied in a 








Wilderness Mates 


—continued from page 53 | 


“You'll probably laugh, I don’t amount 
to much, but I’m the best trapper on this 
side of the mountains. It’s all I ever 
had a chance to be. So I'm that. Win- 
ter and summer I've traveled these 
woods. I’ve been over most of the big 
private preserves, catching trout, snaring 
deer with hay-bale wire and trapping good 
fur. I’ve caught three otters under the 
dam at the Stolen Lands Preserve. And 
you're only the second one to catch me. 
You know I was tried for trespass last 
year re 

“IT remember go on! 

“T tried to believe I hated all of you 
But it wa’n’t so. You know the panther 
walks along in the brush, close to hu- 
mans, lots of times. It’s when he’s lone- 
some. I’ve watched you all paddling 
canoes on the lakes. I’ve seen parties 
picnicking on tops of mountains and hav- 





ing dinners at natural dams and on 
beaches. Course, I could have been a 
guide servanting around, smart alecking, 


the way guides do. But I didn't want to 


be a servant, eating by myself—and all 
that.’ 

“Then you Jet me catch you?” she de- 
manded, cold with hate 

“No.” He shook his head “The 
leaves were wet You had on 
moccasins, and I didn't hear you. I 


s‘posed you'd all gone out for election, to 
vote. I was careless, thinking nobody 
was in the woods but prob’ly a warden or 
two. You caught me dead to rights.” 

“And then?’ 

“T knew you'd shoot—I didn’t want to 
be shot.” 

“T would have shot, too!” 
“If I had, I was going to 
sulted me. But you did 
said.” 

“Yes,” he nodded, 

She colored 

“All I’m sorry for is for you,” 
on. “Whatever you say goes now 
me. I used to dream I'd meet 
beautiful girl in the big woods. 
I've saved a thousand—in my mind— 
from drowning and wounded bears and 
being lost so far back they'd never find 
their way out but for me.” 

“Backwoods girls?”’ she inquired. 

“No—your kind!” 

“Now you've caught and married one, 
what are you going to do?” 

“I’m ignorant,” he said, humbly frank 


she nodded 
say you in- 
everything I 


did.” 

he went 
with 
some 
Prob'ly 


“You're educated You've seen the 
world. I’ve never been out of the Adi- 
rondacks, except to Utica and like that 
Likely you'd know best—whatever you 
say.” 

“Read and write?” 


“VYes—some.” | 


OVEN had repacked his basket and 
_4 made up a bundle wrapped in a tar- 
paulin. Beatrice had changed from her 
wedding clothes to her hunting costume 
“Suppose I--well, beat she asked 
facing hin the door of the cabin 
“IT couldn't stop he replied 
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it?” 
in 
you with 
1 smile 

Would vou want to 

Not—not if you think you ought 
Want to go 
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June McClure’s 


“He came out here after he was freed 
and carved his name on one of the trees 


hen went on DACK LO IeKas 
never heard whether he marned the 
1 gol tors I have 
" greal-aun who 
' ‘ n th “ 
Fes 
’ 
| 
’ 
’ hy ; 
, ’ 
yy 
H bver 
, ' hve 
‘» x x. 
| ‘ | he 
- rew gene wrac 
tte he bye 
Hi ‘ hack to the mull but 
| ‘ ted that he spend the night 
go back early in the morning 
| the evening Madge took him 
oft a One sicie 
Have you heard about Phyllis?” she 
isked hin 
No. What's she doing now? He 


was eager to hear news of her 

She's abandoned the gay life of Park 
Avenue and gone to work. Bert got her 
a job in the She's been playing 
small parts and is going to be starred 
She's really very good. Bert says 
she’s got the perfect movie figure, what- 
ever that is, and she certainly did look 
stunning in a couple of bathing-girl pic- 
tures. They got her face in one picture 
accidentally and found it was even better. 
She's signed a big contract to star in 
three pictures.” 

“What's happened to Harry?” 

Haven't you heard? He went on 
back to Poland. She got her divorce 
about six months ago. Aren't you ever 
coming back?” 

No.” He meant it. 

“She still cries over you. There was 
son ne aviator at a dinner one night that 
used to be with you abroad, and he kept 
on talking about you. No one could 
stop him. He claimed you were the best 
pilot that ever flew a plane; said you 
saved his life once when there were six 
Germans after him. After dinner Phyl 
took him aside and made him spend the 
evening telling her about you. And I 
happen to know that she cried all night. 
She's never given a rap about any one 
else and she never will. When she heard 
we were coming down here she got out a 
map and made me promise to look you 
up.” 

“That was very kind of her. Please 
give her my regards when you see her 
again.” ‘ 

And he walked away. with a pounding 
heart. to join a group at the sideboard. 
Now he would like a little corn, but the 
Scotch was good—it would do. 


movies 


soon 


HAT night the big four-posted bed 
with its high-canopied tester was his 
plane, and he was firing his machine guns 
frantically, first at Phyllis and then at 
Sara, while the old General was guarding 


110 


his tail and waiting to row him across the 
river. 

jJimiisous guesis had 
cotton mill in operation 


neve sccii a 
and he promised 
to show them through the mill. They 
came over in the afternoon, highly deco 
rated in opment clothes He took them on 


ur of the explaining each manu 
ia wine iW ‘ : he \ “wet 
Te worker fet « hen frankly 
Li th grew “ Deore bee Pranic! ther 
wherever thew we ike « thorough 
irpagure thee | “wu + rare treat for the 
hand thee (quect cre ed ranger in 
bye , they tac on only 
wandering minstrel show und they rm 
garch he itor with ore oncdescet 
un har he isiters bestowed on then 
Henry felt conspicuou embarrassed 
He was neither a Vankee sightseer nor a 
mill han md vet each was regarding 
him as if he were a part of the other 
He felt like a barker at a freak show 
He was running a double bill—bally 


hooing each group of curiosities to the 
other 

He saw Sara in the spooler room talk 
ing to one of the spooler hands. She 
walked away rapidly as the guests ap- 
proached. 

After they left Sara came into the of- 
fice. It was the first time she had ever 
been in there 

“Whar wuz you last night?” she asked 
pointedly 

“I stayed over with those people,” he 
told her. 

“Air yer going back tonight?” 

“Yes, I think I will. They’re some 
friends from New York.” 

“Which ’un’s yer gal?” 

“None of them, Sara. They’re just old 
friends.” 

She walked out without a word. What 
was he going to do about this child? 
That matter was over forever. Could he 
tell her why, reason with her? No. 
Could he buy her off? No. She knew 
the power neither of logic nor of money 
He was uneasy. 

Every night for a week he went over 
to Jimison’s for dinner and the frolic that 
followed. He spent the week-end there, 
full of a fierce pleasure; and he began 
to feel himself a part of the world again. 
Madge appropriated him—flirted with 
him outrageously and dangled him as a 
conquest before the others. Again he 
saw what life could be. The big bed was 
still his plane, but he was up alone now 
with a roving commission—a free lance, 
diving down to battle the Fokkers single- 
handed. 

He saw Madge and her friends off to 
Florida and returned to the mill with the 
parting invitation from Jimison to come 
often. He must see him again soon; 
must not sink into a rut. There was 
still some gaiety in life. 

Again. the banging of the shuttles 
grated on his nerves. There was one of 
them loose. He could feel it; it seemed 
to scratch its way across his head as well 
as across the shed of the cloth. 

That night he braced himself with a 
big hooker of corn and went down to the 
pond, but Sara did not come to meet him. 
He was somewhat relieved. Perhaps she 
would not come again at all. That would 
be the best way out of the difficulty. 

The next afternoon Clem Wilson came 
into his office with a troubled look on his 
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face. He liked Clem, who was a compe- 
tent overseer and might have gone far 
in the cotton industry Dut for one ling 
He had come from a family of lone- 
impoverished aristocrats but he had 
married a lovenly | girl when th 
had firet started to work ar had never 


‘ ’ ; ge \ ‘ he “4 


é 
Mr. Winton he 
rouble, sit 
What's the matter 
It's about Sara 
Henry's heart 
on the lest his 
His head was always clear, but 
tumes his heart was treacherous 
She she’s a goin’ ter have a 
baby—" Clem paused and mopped his 
sweating forehead. “I’ve whooped her 
til I’m plumb tired and she won't tell 
me who’s the man. The little bitch keeps 
sayin’ it’s you. Says she’s been meetin’ 
you down by the pond. I ain’t been able 
ter make her say nothin’ else.” 
Henry straightened up. He thought in 
a flash of Galsworthy’s ‘Eldest Son.” He 
remembered his thoughts when he had 
read it. A man must always face his 
fight. 
“Don’t whip 
That’s the truth.” 
‘God a’mighty, 
it’s true?” 
“Yes. It’s true.” 
“What'll I do? Her sister went wrong 


began I'n in 
Clem 
leaned 


him 
some- 


le aped and he 


desk knees betray 


Savs 


her any more, Clem. 


Mr. Winton. You say 


before her. It'll kill the old woman. 
She’s ailin’ bad aready. God a’mighty, 
what'll I do?” 


” 


“What did you do about her sister? 

“I got my gun and made the man 
marry her.” 

“Well, what are you going to do now?” 

“I dunno. I dunno. The old woman, 
she couldn't bear it 

Henry’s knees were steady now. He 
could see the Fokkers coming down. He 
had never left a fight. He never would. 
He could smell the powder and see the 
tracer. He laughed. 

“Where's your gun, 

Right here, 


Clem?” 
right here, sir!” 

‘Well, why don’t you use it?” 

“Oh, Mr. Winton, I can’t do that. 
Your daddy would kill me. I been work- 
ing for him goin’ on thirty year now.” 

“Never mind my father. I’m the man 
you're shooting at.” 

“I can’t do it, Mr. Winton. 
had the.smallpox your mother 
nussed us. She didn’t 
—she came herself. When I wuz laid up 
ifter my fall she sent me vittals every 
blessed day ‘til I wuz back at work.” 

“If it had been one of the doffer boys, 
what would you do?” 

“I'd send for the preacher. 
to marry her or I'd kill him.” 


When we 
came and 
send nobody else 


He'd have 


“Well, it seems to me that I did as 
good a job as any doffer boy. I’m your 
man. Go get your minister. And go 
do it quick before I weaken and run. 


Then you'd have to shoot—to save me} 


the trouble.” 


HAT night when the mill closed 
Ch ‘ o Pienry hous riw 
ime a teeth f h ! if H 
lef bre ’ ‘ ’ 4 
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Hust 
But all through 1 gh he ri 
The nex of ‘ f opis 
we the ollice TL nree er care } 
(ne of them ha treshly bruised ¢ 
nd they all had note-books in their 
hands 
Good morning, Mr. Winton one ol 
them accosted hin Were from the 
Associated Press and we came down to 
interview you about the wedding. Your 
wite told us you were over here——” 
Henry walked over to the desk drawer 


by the vault and took out 
automatic 
“Gentlemen, my eyes 


he told them. “I see 


his old army 


are not good,” 
three highwaymen 


about to attempt to hold up this office 
After I count to thirty I will start to 
fire if you are still in Colfax. I am a 


good shot and I have never been caught 
bluffing. One, two, three, four——’” 
They were gone 
He put the pistol back in the drawer 
and sank into a chair. His mind was on 
fire again. 


Twice now had he come back from 
battle with his colors flying but all else 
lost. Twice he had survived the ordeal 
by fire—and twice he had lost his soul 


His gesture had at once lifted him to the 
heights of chivalry and cast him down 
into the mire of shame 

The next day the papers carried head- 
lines: 


MODERN CINDERELLA WEDS SON 
OF MULTIMILLIONAIRE COTTON 
KING 
FORMER U. § 
OVER EIGHTEEN Gi! 
VEDS 16-YEAR-OLD E _ 
=REMONY ATTENDED ONI 
FATHER. NO R 
FOR 


IN i 
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HENRY WINTON 


WINTON EL 
LACKS INQUIRING RE- 
YE. GROOM FLOURISHES 
PISTOI 


Henry read no further. From the sub- | 


lime to the ridiculous! Gone again were 
his dreams—ruined was his life! But 
damn it all, he’d die game He'd never 
squeal. He had made his bed—he would 


lie in it 

A week later he received a letter in a 
familiar handwriting. He held it un- 
opened in his hand for a long time. Then 
he ripped it open savagely. It read: 


Dear Henry 

Please permit me to offer my congrat- 
ulations. The smile I once denied you 
is now indelible. 


Phyllis. 


He tossed it in the waste-basket. The 
Fokkers were firing again. 
Weeks went by and he heard nothing 
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from his father—not a message, not a 
letter He _ understood His father’s 
shame wa great for utterance. All 
communications from the head office 
came through his father’s secretary 


Henry wondered idlv how long it would 


too 


be before he would be replaced Then 
he would take his wife and wander to 
oblivion. Could he take her with him? 
He must! He must play the game. He 
consoled himself with the thought that 
he was a snob, that his attitude toward 


the hands was unjustified and just a re- 
flection of popular prejudice 
If he had married a farmer's daughter 


there would have been no comment, even 


though the farmer were penniless. There 
was dignity in farming. But mill work 
was looked down upon. Only the most 
wretched of the farmers had _ brought 
their families to the mills. The tewns 
people had never worked in 
the mills in any capacity, and 
even subordinate positions In 
the ofhce were not regarde 
highly Manual labor was be 
eath the dignity of Southern 
citizenship and seemed to torn 

k with the negroes Phe 
townspeople preferred to 


The y liv ed. 


as many did, on the profits ot 


rve. if necessary 


ing ith these same mill 
I but they would never 
ome one with them. There 
feeling bet ween 
them here was no rivalry 
But oil and fater will not 
mix, and residence on the mill 
hill in the South stamped a 
in as surely as did caste in 
Hindu land 
Henry knew that the same 


blood ran in Sara's veins as In 


his own Their forefathers 
had probably begun their pio 
neer life together He knew 
that the ladies of the D. A. R 
had been uch  perturbe 


when they had discovered tha 


there were more women on 
the ill hill eligible for men 
bership in that very select so 
ciety than in the town An- 
drew Jackson, Abraham Lin 
coln Theodore Roost velt ind 
Woodrow Wilson all had cous 
ins working in these same 

ills Who was he to feel 
that he was superior to his 
Wile 

But that thought brought 
him scant comfort He had 
married a mill girl! That in 
itself was sufficient to damn 
him with his people forever 
and it would certainly do so 
regardless of the gross injus 
tice 


That was enough, but it was 
not all His sham« 
overtlow There is no 
gossip in the world as keen as 
the talk of the mill hill, for 
there people live within ear- 
shot of one another, and even 
window shades throw shadows 
Every one’s business is public 
property 

The 


long 


cup of 


must 


speculation did not last 
Henry and Sara had 
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York and Phyllis. 
him. How he solves it is told in 


July McCuure’s on Sale June 17th. 


never been seen together until the day 
they were married, hence they must have 


been meeting at night. When? When 
Sara took her father’s supper to him. 
Where? On the banks of the pond. A 


small boy was found who had seen them 
there together. Why had the secretary 
married a mill girl? There could only 
be one answer that the hands would ac- 
cept. They knew their caste as well as 
any one. The general opinion held that 
Clem had taken the matter in hand and 
that the secretary was nothing more nor 
less than a coward. Had not such affairs 
always been the privilege of office men 
and superintendents? Whoever heard of 








When Henry finds him- 
self released from the foolish marriage into which 
he had been tricked by fate, he returns to New 


But a new problem confronts 
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an office man marrying a spooler hand? 
They laughed and ventured a guess that 
Clem had picked a good victim while he 
was at it. 

Henry knew he was a dupe, but now 


he was oblivious to his position. He 
must take her away. Perhaps in a dif- 
ferent environment the situation would 
be less painful. He shuddered at the 
thought. Every hour with her was tor- 
ture for them both. Her love of water 
had been only for swimming—she had 
no interest in the bathtub. Instead of 
keeping the house clean, she spent her 
days in complete idleness and managed to 
maintain a condition of filth that was re- 
volting. They lived on tinned foods and 
grease-soaked meats. She never talked 
to him now, and he soon gave up strug- 
gling with her. All day while he was at 
the office the mill women who did not 
work gathered at his house to gossip. It 
was a privilege they enjoyed to the 
fullest. They could boast that they were 
received at Henry Winton’s house. But 
they were always careful to avoid meet- 
ing him there. 

The attitude of the hands toward him 
changed quickly. He was no _ longer 
worthy of their respect—they all saw his 
clay feet. Like “the man who would be 
king,” he had shown the human weakness 


that marks the line between men and 
gods. Nor would they accept him as 
one of themselves. They knew that he 
was not. Because he had fallen from 
his own caste it did not follow that he 
should be admitted to theirs. He was 


just the bookkeeper now 
Only pride kept his face to the front. 


He had never left a fight—he never 
would. He stuck close to the office— 
never left the vicinity of the mill and 


avoided all of his former acquaintances. 
He only went up to town to get the 
money for the pay-roll. He even re- 
fused to pass the time of day with the 
salesmen who came to sell him supplies 
The superintendent treated him with 
polite condescension. His wife was a 
lady—not indigenous to the mill hill. 


NE shame was spared him—he had 

to make no explanation. Every one 
understood perfectly, and he received no 
congratulations nor presents. 

There was one bright spot on the 
horizon. He would soon be a father 
The idea thrilled him. Even with such 
a handicap he could have a fine child 
He could send it away early—get a good 
nurse to raise it properly. He must save 
something out of the wreck of his life 
He thought of his own mother—gentle 
daughter of the aristocratic South—and 
something stuck in his throat. How 
could his child be an aristocrat with the 
start it would get from Sara? It was 
unthinkable. His own mother would not 
have permitted Sara to watch by his 
crib. 

Then the last blow fell. 
Sara one day about the child. 

Sara stared at him sullenly. “Thar ain't 
goin’ ter be no baby,” she told him. 

“You mean you made it up?” 

“Yes. You wuz goin’ off with them 
Yankees an’ leave me. So I tol’ Pappy. 

This time the Fokkers got him. 


He asked 
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Say It with Jazz 


—continued from page 26 


flame, adding to the dizzy tumult of their 
hearts as their breaths became one breath 
and they clung, seized by an emotion 


that was wilder than the violence of 
winds—and that they understood as 
little. 


It was only afterwards that they had 
been afraid. And a few months later when 
there was full reason for fear it was to 
Dick Newton that Charlie, half crazy 
with remorse and terror, turned. 

“There isn’t any one I can go to but 


you, Dick. If my father found out, he’d 
kill me. God, Dick,” he wrung his hands, 
“you've got to help me. don’t know 
what to do.” 

With all Dick’s devil-may-care reck- 
lessness, there went a streak of hard 
practicality and common sense. Now, he 


stood for a moment frowning as he con- 
sidered “this mess.” Then: 

“There’s only one thing to do. Get 
married. I know a chap—county official 
in Greenville. For a century he'll tie the 
knot and antedate the license. He’s a 
close-mouthed egg, so you needn’t worry. 
I'll borrow Mater’s wagon and take you 
over. Suds and I will go along as wit- 
nesses. It’s simple. When you get back 
you can show the permit to your folks 


and tell ‘em you've been secretly married 
for a couple of months.” 
Reduced to terrified helplessness, 


Charlie left the solution of his disaster in 
Dick’s competent hands. Indeed, it was 
not until the trip to Greenville had been 
made and he and Sybil were brought back 
to Millport that he could credit the 
miracle of their escape. 

“Say, Dick, I'll never be able to thank 
you,” he said in a shaken voice as the 
car stopped before Mrs. Todd’s door, 
and he and Sybil got out. 

Left alone, Charlie slipped 
about Sybil and together they 
to break the news to her mother. 


his arm 
went in 


EANWHILE, leaving them to 

weather the maternal storm, Dick 
and Suds sought a favorite parking 
place beneath the elms of a seidom trav- 
eled road. Here for a long while they 
sat in silence. Shaken by the day’s ex- 
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Irvin S. Cobb’s Advice to 
Beginning Writers 


—continued from page 17 


more necessary are they for the beginner 
entering the field and expecting to fight 
the enormous competition waiting there! 

“To put it briefly, I think the best 
advice I could give to the youngster who 
wants to write would be this: Go at 
it seriously. You wouid not expect to 
become a lawyer, a doctor or a painter 


without a good many years of study, 
both in broad fundamentals and in 
technique. Professional writing is not 


one whit less difficult to master than law, 
or medicine, or painting. The prepara- 
tion is different, but no less arduous. 


sat smoking innumerable 
cigarets in an effort to steady their 
jumpy nerves. At last Dick spoke, his 
hand seeking hers and holding it in a 
close, warm clasp. 


perience, they 





“Say, Suds, it’s funny,” he began 
soberly. “You take us. We're a wild 
bunch. The old croakers think we're 
headed straight for the bow-wows. We're | 


wise. We don’t believe in Santa Claus 
or that babies are found under cabbages. 
We're on, Suds. We know our onions. 
We know more about ourselves—our in- 
hibitions, reactions and all that—than 
poor old Charlie will ever learn about 
himself in a hundred years. You heard 








him, didn’t you, Suds? Swept off his 
feet, he said. Didn’t realize what he was 
doing. And I don’t believe he did. Or 
Sybil either. But,’ he paused, frowning | 
reflectively, “you take us. We're on. 
We haven’t got that excuse. When “i 


step over the line we know we're stepping | ~ 
and somehow I think that’s better, don’t 
you?” 

“Lots better,” she nodded. 

There was another silence. Then, with 
his brown fingers tightening on hers: 


“Let’s do the Book and Candle act, 
Suds. We're going to hitch up even- 
tually. Why not now?” 


Suds smiled. 

“Saying it with flour, huh? 

His arm brought her close. 

“Well, Suds, this is it. In spite of | 
what the croakers think we’ve had our | 
limits, you and I. But this business with 
Charlie and Sybil has set the old bean to | 
working on all fours. We do a lot of| 
necking and—well—there’s T. N. T. in 
some of the ‘corn’ they’re handing out 
these days. You can’t tell what’s in 
it, or what it’s liable to do when it’s in| 


All right.” 


you. And—well—” he hesitated, “there’s 
no use taking any chances. Though 
we've always known our onions, that’s | 


not saying we always will. And this is it, | 
Suds: when we tune in on a radio mes- | 
sage from our kid, I want it to be after | 
and not before we've stood at the altar.” | 

“Right you are, Dickie,’ answered the 
girl, and her lips met his in a quiet, com- 
radely kiss. 








“And while I’m in the mood for giving 
this fatherly advice for beginners,’ he 
added, “let me say this also. 

“IT have sometimes told young authors 


to stick to the rules—not only the 
underpinning of grammar and rhetoric 
and all the rest of it, but the techni-| 


cal rules for building the framework of | 
a story such as are taught, for example, 
in a modern’ university short-story 
course: the introduction, the development 
of plot and characters, the dénouement 
and so on. And almost always when I 
give such advice I am met with this: 
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““Mr. Cobb, why is it that you tell 
us to stick to these rules that throttle 
our divine creative instinct, when we can 
show you numerous your own 
in which you have broken the rules right 
and left?’ 

“My answer to 
biggest 


stories of 


that is that the two 
fools in the writing game 
second, the rebel, the 
fiery spirit, the free and untrammeled 
soul who won't learn the rules that have 
been proven sound by generations of 
writers in the and first, the man 
who, having learned them, won't break 
them occasionally. But you can't break 
the rules intelligently without mastering 
them first, and knowing exactly when and 
why and how they should be broken to 
get a particular ettect 
“What do you think,” I asked him, 
“is the beginning for the average 
man who wants to write fiction?” 
‘Newspaper work, by all odds,” he an- 
swered emphatically. “Perhaps I believe 
that only because it was my own begin- 
ning, but here's the way it looks to me: 
“First, newspaper work teaches a man 
to marshal his facts under high pressure, 
in the proper order for development and 
presentation—and that gives him facility 
when it comes to writing fiction 
“Secondly, the discipline ot a 
paper office, the getting of news quickly, 
the being held to certain definite stand- 
ards, is invaluable to him later on 
“Thirdly, and important of all, 
newspaper work gives the beginning 
writer an unparalleled chance to see life 
Being every day in contact with a new 
characters, he sees into every 
ner of life, including those closets where 
humanity's family skel ke} 
I'll go so far as to say that I believe 
woman going into any 
benefited 


are. 
iconoclast, the 


past 


best 


news- 
most 


set ol cor- 


Ons are Ke pt 


a man or almost 


profession or trade would be 


by a course of newspaper training 
But don't vou think it’s true that news- 
paper work es leads nowhert ‘a 


Yes lt 


sometil 
Ss a good step-ladder to some- 
thing but a step-ladder is a poor 
thing to stay on permanently. But if 
you stay in newspaper work, and can go 
editorial writing or special writing 
called higher journalism 
all the same 

though, the 


else 


on to 
or what might be 
it’s a splendid career 
In straight reporting, 
financial rewards are anything like 
what you can make in other lines. They 
look fine in the beginning. You start as 
a reporter a8 a good salary; you might 
start as a bond salesman at no salary at 
all, or even But in a few years, if 
tou stick to straight reporting, you will 
have made comparatively little advance 
whereas the fellow who is 
will be making an amount 
your wildest dreams.” 
were talking about writing as 
there were two things that 
curious to find out about 
Mr. Cobb's methods, his craftsn 
ship; and in talking shop in answer to 
mv questions, he revealed some of the 
iuthor’s mind in 


not 
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he vond 
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Since we 
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works 
Those stories of show as 
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then 
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chiefs, débutantes, housewives and what 
indeed not? Their scenes are laid North, 
East, South and West, in city and coun- 
try, forest and farm, jail and factory. 

“How,” I asked, “do you get your 
plots? By inspiration—or from actual 
happenings? Or do you start with an ab- 
stract idea and then build up a plot to 
illustrate it?” 


E DENIED inspiration with consid- 

erable emphasis. “I never had one 
in my life!” he said. “I keep regular office 
hours for writing, and what I get are not 
inspirations but notions for yarns. 

Generally I have a dozen or so of 
these notions stored in my mind at one 

Every now and then I take one 
out and tinker with it; if it seems ready 
to be put down on paper, I go to it; if 
it doesn't, I stow it away again 

“Sometimes I keep an idea in the back 
of my mind for a couple of years before 
it actually reaches the form of a story. 
It’s like an egg inside a hen; it goes on 
growing; then the time comes when it 
craves to be laid, and it’s laid. On the 
other hand, I may get a full-grown idea 
for a story today, and write it tomorrow. 

“Where do the ideas come from? All 
sorts of sources. But usually my stories 
have their sources, their germs in actual 
happenings, because somehow things that 
really happened are the most convincing, 
though if they were put down just as 
they happened they wouidn’t make 
finished stories. Sometimes, however, a 
real happening is too impossible to put 
into fiction. People would say it wasn’t 
true to life.” 

‘“Let’s take an actual example,” I sug- 
gested—‘‘your story in the May issue of 
Cosmopolitan, ‘This Man’s World.’ The 
theme is that whether a woman goes 
straight or crooked, she’s likely to come 
out with the small end of the horn be- 
cause the rules in this world of ours are 
laid down by men for women, and not 
by women for themselves. Did you 
start with that idea first and build up a 
plot to illustrate it, or did you begin 
with an actual happening?” 

“Neither, in that particular case,” he 
answered. “The idea for that story was 
suggested to me by a friend one after- 
noon as we were driving up Broadway. 
He presented this situation: 

A girl marries; another girl lives with 
a man without marrying him. The two 
girls keep on being friends against the 
wishes of their men-folk and meet one 
another in secret. The husband finds out 
ibout these secret meetings, and in a rage 
of suspicion that his wife has gone the 
road of her friend, throws her out; the 
lover also gives his girl the sack for 
some other cause. The girl who is re- 
spectable and the girl who isn’t respect- 
able each gets an equally raw deal for no 
good reason whatsoever. 

I thought that would make-a good 
story: it was the kind of thing that might 
well happen in life. I cast about in my 
mind for the reason why each girl would 
be unfairly treated, and I said, ‘It’s be- 
cause women, good and bad, have to play 
the game according to the rules made by 
men.’ I decided to frame the story with 
an elaboration of that idea by way of in- 
troduction. I made the girls sisters, de- 
cided that the mistress would be cast off 
her approaching ugliness, 
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because of 


~.9 
worked out the other details and wrote 
the story. 

“On the other hand, take ‘Three Wise 
Men of the East Side.’ That story 
you remember, was about three crooks, 
each of whom double-crossed the others. 
I dreamed that story from beginning to 
end, with the single exception of the in- 
cident of the thousand-dollar bill that the 
lawyer cuts in half. 

“But ‘Finger-That-Kills, the story in 
which I said I had dreamed that I was 
an Indian, was not a dream at all, but 
pure fiction, except that there once was 
an Indian named Finger-That-Kills whose 
medicine pouch hangs there on the wall.” 

The second matter of craftsmanship I 
was very curious about was the matter 
of Mr. Cobb’s style—a distinctive style 
that is utterly characteristic of the man. 

Cobb’s style is to some extent a matter 
of sentence structure—an almost lost 
craft about which few modern writers 
seem to care, but at which he is a 
master; as witness, for example, that re- 
cent article “about Mussolini, where he 
had, I think, the world’s longest sentence, 
a sentence containing five hundred and 
eighty words, yet clear and lucid from 
beginning to end. But much more his 
style is, to me, a matter of the deliberate 
choice of distinctive and often uncommon 
words. There are few of his sentences 
that you cannot roll on your tongue, chew 
over and get from them an odd and rich 
flavor. So I asked him how he achieved 
this result. He said: 

“Well, I love words—by choice, 
homely words with a savor and color. I 
do a good deal of prowling and stalking 
for words. I read the Bible a lot, not 
for religious instruction, but as literature, 
and I like to read the dictionary. 

“Often, in searching my mind for the 
exact word to express an idea, I hit upon 
one which is simple and homely, not 
twisted or precious or archaic, but still 
not much used today. But if you will 
look back, you will find that men orig- 
inally used the word for that idea, which 
is the reason it is so pat. 

“A writer's style,’ he went on, 


“except 
for a few great masters, it seems to me 
is largely a composite of the phraseology 
of some five or twelve or twenty writers 


that have a peculiar appeal for him. 
Their styles go into the crucible of his 
mind; they are flavored there with his 
own personality and experience and view- 
point; and they come out the new thing 
which is his style, spiced and salted with 
the man himself. If it is fluid and clear 
and purgent, it is a good style; if it is 
involved and labored and awkward, it is 
bad; but in any case it is spiced and 
savored with his personality.” 

“Spiced and savored with his person- 
ality.” I am going to leave Mr. Cobb on 
that phrase. It expresses exactly the 
character of his own work. That person- 
ality is bodied forth in the big, hearty 
figure of the man, and his craggy face, 
with its large, mobile mouth, jutting 
brows, contemplative eyes; it is bodied 
forth also in that treasured group of In- 
dian relics—not, you will observe, Euro- 
pean paintings, or Oriental pottery, or 
Greek sculpture, but the homely, every- 
day, beautifully wrought clothing and 
weapons and utensils of the native Amer- 
ican Indian. 








under the floor, were clean and attractive, 
but the bride shuddered as she entered to 
look the place over. She leaned against 
the split-board, home-made table, smoking 
a cigaret to soothe wracked nerves, as 
Loven rapidly repacked his basket for the 
long journey ahead of them. 

“You own this land?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” he replied, “a two-hundred acre 
lot. I bought it two years ago.” 

“How much?” 

“Six hundred cash. I’ve always been 
saving. We won't starve.” 

She cringed. All he had in the 
would not pay her expenses for two 
months. She did not say so. She knew 
she never would In that moment a 
fierce determination took the place of her 
doubts. The last thing she had ever in- 
tended was to become a woodsman-trap- 
per’s wife. She winced, but clear-minded, 
superbly brave, she faced the fact. She 
appraised Corey Loven impartially. Her 
fury calmed He was not to blame. 
Durley Haddam had received his due—at 
last. His daughter and son-in-law were 
the victims—unwilling, helpless and with- 
out escape—of his sins. 


world 


ART of the code she knew by heart 

was the necessity of being a good 
sport. She knew that the more some peo- 
ple talk about their honor and their 
sportsmanship, the they shine when 
life hands them the consequences of their 
acts and beliefs. All the time she stood 
saying she took this man be her hus- 
band, and later while she drove swiftly 
yet with fine precision down the wet au- 
tumnal highways, and now as she watched 
the man, the poaching intruder, quietly 
and efficiently packing up, she was making 
a ferocious struggle in her soul to see the 
right thing to do—knowing that, no mat- 


less 


ter what the cost, she would do it. 
“You didn’t want to marry me, did 
you?” she suddenly demanded 
“No. Miss Haddam, I didn’t!” He 


shook his head 

“Miss Haddam!” she taunted him. 

He shuddered, shrinking, turning white 
and red by turns. Sweat poured down 


his forehead in that fireless, cheerless 
room. His glance did not rise to meet 
her shrill. taunting laughter. 


“Then you don’t think I’m your wife?” 
she inquired. 


“IT don’t think so,” he admitted. 
“Prob'ly you’re Mrs., all right, and ’cord- 
ing to law. I don’t expect you’d ever 
believe it, though.” 

Her laughter ceased. Her eyes nar- 
rowed as she gazed at him. His tone, his 
bearing, the between-the-lines of _ his 


words were not lost on her sharp, trained 
scrutiny. She had played the fool once, 
but, she reflected, never would she play it 
again! Fate had clutched her. She could 
struggle and evade, as she had always 
done before; or she could take her medi- 
cine—with or without Loven’s help, she 
thought as she studied him. 

“You're sorry?” she demanded. 

Then he rolled his eyes up, transfixed 
her own with his cool, straight look and, 
after hesitating for a time, replied in a 
low voice: 


Wilderness Mates 


continued from page 53 


“You'll probably laugh, I don’t amount 
to much, but I’m the best trapper on this 


side of the mountains. It’s all I ever 
had a chance to be I'm that. Win- 
ter and summer I've traveled these 
woods. I’ve been over most of the big 


private preserves, catching trout, snaring 
deer with hay-bale wire and trapping good 


fur. I've caught three otters under the 
dam at the Stolen Lands Preserve. And 
you're only the second one to catch me. 


You know I was tried for trespass last 
year . 
“IT remember go on! 





“T tried to believe I hated all you 
But it wa’n’t so. You know the panther 
walks along in the brush, close to hu- 
mans, lots of times. It’s when he’s lone- 
some. I’ve watched you all paddling 
canoes on the lakes. Ive seen parties 


picnicking on tops of mountains and hav- 


ing dinners at natural dams and on 
beaches. Course. I could have been a 
guide servanting around, smart alecking, 
the way guides do. But I didn't want to 
be a servant, eating by myself—and all 
that 

“Then you let me catch you?” she de- 
manded, cold with hate 

“No.” He shook his head. “The 
leaves were wet You had on 
moccasins, and I didn’t hear you. I 


s posed youd all gone out for election, to 
vote. I was careless, thinking nobody 
was in the woods but prob'ly a warden or 
two. You caught me dead to rights.” 

“And then?” 

“T knew you'd shoot—I didn’t want to 
be shot.” 

“IT would have 
“Tf I had, I was 
sulted me. But 
said.” 

“Yes,” he nodded, 

She colored 

‘All I’m sorry for is for you,” 


shot, too!” she nodded 
going to say you in- 
you did everything I 


“T did.” 


he went 


on. “Whatever you say goes now with 
me. I used to dream I'd meet some 
beautiful girl in the big woods. Prob’ly 
I've saved a thousand—in my mind— 


from drowning and wounded bears and 
being lost so far back they'd never find 
their way out but for me.” 

“Backwoods girls?” she inquired. 

“No—your kind!” 

“Now you've caught and married one, 
what are you going to do?” 


“T’m ignorant,” he said, humbly frank. 
“You're educated. You've seen the 
world. I've never been out of the Adi- 
rondacks, except to Utica and like that 
Likely you'd know best—whatever you 
say. 


“Read and write?” 
“Ves—some.” 


OVEN had repacked his basket and 
made up a bundle wrapped in a tar- 
paulin. Beatrice had changed from her 
wedding clothes to her hunting costume 
I—well, beat it?” she asked, 
the door of the cabin 
stop you,” he replied with 


“Suppose 
facing him in 

“T couldn’t 
a smile 

“Would you want to?” 

“Not—not if you think you ought to— 
want to go.” 
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” 


“Then it’s up to me—this whole mess? 

| expect 
You said you were ignorant,” she said 
and the old gay H iddam courage twinkled 
in her blue But if you think I 
knew 01 umed anything like this 
sure mistaken. I don't know what 
Oh, I can’t think a thing. Won't 
you help? We must plan _ a 
choked, yet bravely 

notion 


eves 
evel dre 
you fre 


to do 
suppressed 


can't believe it! she sobbed. 

How it happen?” 

At last she gave way to her feelings 
He stood staring at her, tall, handsome, 
awkward, and then he went 

His gal- 


wall 
resources 


nt 
eri 


for a mon 
just outside the cabin to 
lantry as much as his lack of 
} this emergency kept hin 
ss and ready. She went through spasms 
hate, fear. weakness bravery; 
n the gamut of thought of 
At last, 
she faced Loven in the door of the cabin 
looked up with teary ind a 


silent, motion- 
regret 
emotions 
everything from suicide to flight 
and eyes 
smile 

Corey.” she asked, hesitatingly, “would 
you really mind—so much—if I—if we 
decided to take our medicine together? 
You see,” she went on breathlessly, “I’ve 
sneaked out of a thousand responsibil- 
I've eV ided ind duc ked My own 

got away with everything, and I 

supposed I could. But even he’s turned 
me down Everybody ll de the same 
n caught I’m impossible, now. I'm 
on yvour—I’m— You see, I never dreamed 
I'd have to pay the shot But, I'll tell 
you what, Corey, I want to do it, now 
I've been a little fool Would you face 
the music with me—make the fight the 
way I must? There's something fine 
ibout you, Corey! I saw it—that day 
you told my father you'd trap his woods 
hunt across ther ind he couldn't 
you And he couldn't I bet he 
knows it! ‘hat’s what m 
mad He was b 
proposition—you and I. He couldn 

nm d him! And so 
He'd do that 
ike you miserable and 
| know him As long as 
he lives he'll think of me g down 
sorry paying lor his 
them Would you 


Corey! 
fooling him, fooling every- 


1u1es 
father 


and 


stop 


oke 
onto you! 
re i 
keep myself so 
grupoin 
low, sutfering sins! 
He lot of 
mind Corey 
body 
Why—wh 
Making 


damned 


he Sitate d 
making it 
being 


You'd 


how he 
the best of it 
some- 


like 


good 

body? Would 

to be happy? 
“T want you 


being happy 
you Corey? 
happy.” he said 

she gasped. 


“What do 


to be 


‘You're thinking of me?” 
“That's all he admitted 
I amount to?” 
“Corev!” she 


can it be—you're 
instead of 


cried 
I've dr 


like that? 
} 


1 aeuct 


iwn an ace 


four queens!” he exclaimed 
They had found 
both could play 


“T’ve drawn 
Then both laughed 
something in common; 


good game of poke r 

HEY did not leave Loven’s rugged 
partly cleared, partly wooded timber 
edge place that afternoon. Instead, he 
drove her car up into the shack-barn be- 
his flivver, where the big ma- 


chine stood like a lordly thoroughbred in 


side own 


June McClure’s 


the most unaccustomed company and sur- 
roundings. Big logs of beech and maple 
flamed in the fireplace. Good cheer was in 
that little log cabin. As he broiled venison 
steaks over a bed of coals and baked hot 
light bread in a Dutch oven, she set the 
table and wondered at her own compla- 
cency and feeling of possession. She 
even hummed a tune and during the meal 
listened to old-fashioned music on his 
cheap little talking machine. 

After all, this was adventure, the quirk 
of romantic attachment. She would be a 
sport, and make the most of it. Some 
of her father’s generation had already 
divorced two or three matrimonial 
choices. Her own predicament was not 
unknown, either. The difference between 
her’s and that of others she had known 
was a question of the interpretation of 
one’s Code of Honor. Corey Loven had 
his. He had given her full freedom in 
this matter. A gentleman could not have 
done more, in view of her own indiscre- 
tion. And the curious part of it, she re- 
flected, was that in spite of everything, 
the trapper-woodsman still looked up to 
her and called her Miss. Only when she 
demanded it did he call her Beatrice, and 
then his tone was the sweetest caress she 
had ever imagined. 


\ INTER was approaching. Deep 
snow would settle upon this bleak, 
timbered landscape. She learned that 
Loven had put down nearly a hundred 
for his fur-taking line. She _ per- 
suaded him to take them all up. She went 
with him. She followed the blind trails 
through protected private acres. She saw 
1 black fox caught and looked down into 
the dark surges of a brook where he had 
outwitted a beautiful otter. He showed 
her the runways of mink and marten. He 
pointed to hemlock twigs on the ground, 
then discovered to her the porcupine 
which cut them, high in a great tree. 
She saw deer, which he did not shoot 
because they had plenty of meat. In 
four days she divined that her woods- 
man knew tens of thousands of things 
bout squirrels and owls, blue jays and 
streams and lakes and 
balsam swamps of which she had never 
dreamed nor read 
Upon their return to the 
home, she confessed frankly: 
“Corey, I’m ashamed You're not 
ignorant, as I thought. You're educated 
in a thousand sweeter, cleaner things 
than ever I knew. But I know some use- 
ful, interesting, beautiful scraps, too! 
Teach me what you know, and I'll make 
it even exchange a 


What, say, boy? 
Already he was her slave. What could 
he sayr 


traps 


lorests ridges 


log cabin 


He begged of Fate no greater 
privilege, no higher feat than to go on 
keeping the peace with this wonderful 
captive who had come so strangely to his 
own cage a 

An abysmal gulf had separated them. 
4 social cataclysm had united them. 
Beatrice now gazed with clear vision 
across the barriers which separated her 
from those people she had always con- 
sidered her own. She realized that the 
little log cabin was too close to the Stolen 
Lands Preserve 

The flivver was sold. The cutfit in her 
own powerful car was reorganized. Be- 
fore the first tracking snow had thawed 
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she had carried Corey Loven away with 
her to distant places where rumor and 
scorn would not so badly handicap them. 
She then traded the roadster for a fine 
cruising motor boat on the Mississippi, 
and in this copper-bottom craft they took 
the current southward and killed their 
Christmas dinner of wild fowl on a great 
sand-bar, down below the mouth of Ar- 
kansas River. 

They caught and towed in a hundred- 
log stranded raft, for which the salvage 
was more than one hundred dollars. 
Beatrice did not need to sell the jewels 
she had brought along, nor any of her 
other personal possessions. 

Beatrice found that her judgment of 
Loven’s mind was good. It was a joy to 
put him throughvall the paces of learning 
that she knew. At the same time, she 
knew he was familiar with many unex- 
pectedly interesting things of which she 
was ignorant. He knew how to run a 
motor boat, how to swing an ax on timber; 
and more than the rudiments of fur trad- 
ing. And when they came into N’Or- 
leans in May they went over their ac- 
counts and found that the winter had 
given them just forty-seven dollars a 
week average income to divide between 
them. 

Beatrice had misjudged her father. 
Old Durley Haddam had expected dire 
social disgrace to follow his daughter’s 
escapade and meésalliance. Instead, he 
was frequently reminded by his cronies 
that as a chip of the old block she was 
entirely forgivable. The dull loneliness 
of his household, especially of his eve- 
nings in his library, and of the breakfast 
table, rested heavier and heavier upon 
him. He wanted Beatrice home. No 
longer could he blame her or think of her 
with anger. 

At last he determined to find Beatrice. 
And only then did he discover the full 
extent of her pride and independence. 
She was gone. So was the man she had 
married. 

Panic seized him. He 
tematic search for the automobile in 
which Beatrice had left home and found 
that the roadster had been inspected at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and then had been traded 
in the garage at Evansville for the motor 
boat cruiser Flying Bird. This pretty 
boat had been seen down the Mississippi 
at Memphis, Helena, Arkansas City, 
Vicksburg 


began a 


SyS- 


A! LAST the Haddam - bank corre- 
spondents at N’Orleans found Bea- 
trice alone on the boat at the levee. 

“Your father wants to talk to you on 
the telephone,” Haddam’s attorney tola 
her. 

Over the long-distance telephone Dur- 
ley Haddam was at a considerable disad- 
vantage. His large features, his bright, 
strong eyes, his gestures had often won 
for him points he desired io make. He 
now told Beatrice quite simply that he 
was ready to forgive her and bring her 
back home. 

“You've had your lesson,” he re- 
marked. “I'll arrange the matter of the 
divorce—or rather the annulment of 
the g 

“I’ve had my lesson, but you haven’t 
had yours,’ Beatrice retorted, and she 
hung up the yveceiver and told the at- 





4 
torney in passing, “Everything is now 
all right, thank you.” 

She walked out into Canal Street, and 
the attorney went out to luncheon, pleased 
with his morning’s work. When he re- 
turned to his office he found rush orders 
from the big boss, and when in obedience 
to them, he arrived at the levee with 
three detectives, the Flying Bird was 
gone. 

Inquiry brought the information that 
it had headed up stream. All up-river 
points were put on guard. And a week 
later the searchers learned that the 
staunch sea-going boat had cut down 
through the Southwest Pass and vanished 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

With courage, ability and the stimulus 
of disgrace to strengthen them, Beatrice 
and Corey Loven faced the world alone. 
They asked no odds of any one. They 
were odd jobbers in opportunities, and 
became traders. On one island they 
found natives puzzled by a half hundred 
weight of ambergris. They discovered a 
handful of salt-water pearls. They bought 
for a few trinkets, threé rare emeralds. 
They did not neglect the chance offered 
by the purchase of a steamboat wreck, 
which Loven salvaged. And then they 
traded in some thirty gallons of essential 
oils, and half a ton of spices which the 
specialty trade demanded at two dollars 
an ounce. 

Leaning against the rail of their roll- 
ing boat, with arms folded, day after 
day the two gazed with gem-clear eyes at 
whatever life brought to their attention. 
Blackened by tropic sunshine, self-con- 
fident in their knowledge of a thousand 
feats of wit and courage, they asked no 
odds of any. All that had passed before 
those first hours together in Loven’s 
peeled-spruce cabin in Big Woods had 
grown dim and unimportant. 


HEY dined at big hotels in Cuba, on 
Panama, at Jamaica. They observed 
the etiquette of turtle fishers’ camps and 
drank with remittance-man and with Brit- 
ish consul, with Yankee business man and 
Spanish grandee. Always they were self- 
sufficient, independent of the opinion of 
others. 

Off Margarita they cleared a hundred 
thousand dollars in a trade in pearls. 
And while they paused after their success 
to rest before starting out anew, each be- 
came conscious of a whimsical longing 
which neither would mention to the other 
—a longing for their own pecple. Neither 


would speak to the other about it. Long 
since they had agreed to let the past lie 
in its grave. 


INALLY, the yearning became too 
strong for Beatrice to keep silent. 

“We've a lot of money, dear!” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly. ‘What's it all 
anyhow?” 

“You!” he replied. 

“You lie!” she laughed. 

I don’t need it.” 

“Nor I!” She shrugged her shoulders. 
“T’ve other things more important!’’ She 
nestled into the crook of his arm. 

And so, happy but restless, they crossed 
to Florida and stopped at Palm Beach. 
Here, one day, moving unknown among 
the tanned sporting crowd, who give the 
place the look of a perennial holiday, 
Beatrice felt her arm suddenly seized. 

“If this isn’t Beatrice!” exclaimed a 
voice out of the past. 

“You— Clarine!” 

In a moment seven years were bridged, 
and Beatrice learned that an old, lonely 
fellow, hermiting among the throngs, was 
living in his own houseboat on Indian 
River. 

“He’s missed you a lot, dearie!” 
declared. ‘‘He’s looking his years. 
ter hunt him up!” 

“Never!” The 
head 

But old Haddam came to Beatrice. He 
made no terms. He merely begged her 
to forget. 


“You!” 


Clarine 
Bet- 


daughter shook her 


Father and husband faced each other. 


The old man’s eyes dropped, as he reach- 
ed out a tentative hand. That was all 

Arm in arm the two men strolled away 
together. What they said, if anything, 
no others could know. 

Hours later Beatrice and Loven dined 
on the big houseboat, and afterwards, out 
on the deck, watching the breaking of the 
moonlight on the water, old Haddam 
turned to his daughter 

“T like him, Beatrice—a regular 
low, a gentleman, sure enough!” 

“Yes, Daddy,” she chuckled, choking a 
bit, “he’s all that. I’m the luckiest girl 
in the world!” 

“T believe it—I probably didn’t deserve 
it—I don’t know how you did it. 
Well——” 

“T'll tell you how,” she replied, solemnly 

I took my medicine—and I Jiked it! 

“Yes—I see! You're a good sport!” 


fel- 


“Daddy— Oh, I always wanted to be— | 


I always wanted to be!” she whispered. 


2S 6 


Don’t Give Up the Tea-Room 


continued from page 49 


to come here is because it’s a comfort to 
know that somebody in New York cares 
whether I eat dinner.” 

During that first hard year, however, 
little Miss Palmer did everything except 
cook. She had no money to advertise, 
so she herself took cards around to every 
theater in town and left them on the 
call-boards. She subscribed to Variety, 
and, after each Broadway opening, she 
sent a personal letter to the stars asking 
for their patronage. In the dullest days 
of summer she acted as waitress. She 
and her sister even touched up the chairs 


in the dining room, when needed 
repainting 

All the time that she was losing money 
she practised, of course, the most rigid 
self-denial. She had neither new clothes 
nor good times. “The hardest thing of 
all,” she confesses, “was the first Christ- 
mas after I bought my tea-room, when I 
had only eight dollars to spend for all 
my Christmas presents. I don’t 
shall ever forget how badly I felt.’ 

Her first piece of good luck came when 
she finally found a real cook—Anna, an 
old Southern mammy. From that time 
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she featured genuine Southern cooking— 
fried chicken, candied yams, Virginia 
cream sponge cakes and a variety of 
delectable hot breads with plenty of 
butter. She never charges for the extra 
pat; it is such little economies, she 
thinks, which cost more by driving away 
annoyed guests than they save in pennies 
Another fact about food which she does 
not forget is that men and women like 
different things. She puts mutton chops, 
is well as creamed chicken. on her menus; 
and her luncheons and dinners are satis- 
fying as well as dainty 

Her location—for which 
she had bought “Aunt Polly’s’—was ex- 
cellent, near the shops, the theaters, the 
smart homes and apartments. The good 
ooking, the personal advertising cam- 
paign, the sheer grit in taking the punish- 
nent of a year’s financial finally 
won out for Rae Palmer. People, then 
more people came to her tea-room. 
Some of them ate there three times a day. 
\ll of them brought friends 

In two years she was paying off her 
debts with interest—to the amazement of 
the relatives who had loaned her money 
In four she was so popular and 
prosperous that, while holding on to 
Aunt Polly’s’—she sold it only a few 
months ago—she also leased larger quar- 
ters: four dining rooms in an apartment 
hotel on East Forty-seventh Street, a 


originally, 


loss 


years 


stone’s throw from busy Fifth Avenue. 

This is where Elizabeth McCoy, the 
Wellesley girl, enters the story, with her 
tea-room ambitions and a little money of 
her own and her mother’s. Like Rae 
Palmer, she had been a teacher. She had 
studied home economics at Rutgers Col- 
lege, had been a tea-room hostess and 
“had had a lot of experience cooking at 
home,” confesses this dark-haired, slim, 
smiling young woman, with engaging 
humor. Miss Palmer’s sister did not care 
to branch out with her in her new and 
ambitious undertaking. Miss McCoy be- 
came partner. 

“No woman,” explains Miss Palmer, 
“ought to try to run a tea-room alone— 
unless she wants to work at least four- 
teen hours a day.” 

The girls named their new place the 
“Monticello,” because of the Southern 
cooking and the Georgian architecture 
of the rooms. And in these charming 
rooms history proceeded to repeat itself 
—they lost money with dreary persist- 
ence during the first summer. 

Miss McCoy, taking her first flier in 
tea-rooms, was often on duty at night; 
the Monticello served dinner, as well as 
breakfast, luncheon and tea. She ad- 
mits that sometimes, on a hot Saturday 
evening when she waited almost alone in 
the dining room, she was visited by sad 
and solemn thoughts about her vanishing 


asa 


investment. Her family was almost as 
pessimistic about her success as Miss 
Palmer’s family had been about hers. 
The Palmers, indeed, were suffering from 
a relapse into deepest discouragement 
over Rae’s business sense. 

“I used to ask them,” that young 
woman recalls, “ ‘What would you do if 
you had a dining room with half the 
tables empty?’ 

“ ‘Sell out and take the loss,’ they'd 
answer.” 

It made me furious! 

The girls, of course, did not sell out. 
Miss McCoy held as gallantly as her 
senior partner to the motto, “Don’t give 
up the tea-room!” They waited out the 
long, hot, unprofitable summer, and -in 
the fall business boomed! 

The Monticello’s four dining rooms 
seat one hundred, and last winter you 
could see people standing in the hallway 
and even on the sidewalk every day at 
noon, waiting for luncheon tables. That 
half-million-dollar lease which these most 
attractive young women, both well under 
thirty, have just taken as an investment, 
in addition to expensive quarters for a 
new and larger Monticello in a new apart- 
ment hotel, the Dover, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Lexington Avenue, offers suf- 
ficient proof as to the tangible financial 
success which has crowned their long 
struggle. 


How They Found Their Little Dream House 


made of old-time 
to two feet wide 
ind Kenneth painted the 
and trim of the 
house a clean white. They made solid 
shutters, after their own design, painted 
then nd hung green window boxes 
‘ each down-stairs window For all this 
work. the cost of the lumber and paints 
but two hundred and thirty dollars. 
Five hundred dollars paid the local car- 
for building the colonial porch, a 
garage and a shed the second 
and three hundred dollars for hav- 
the lawn leveled and the old stone 
beside the road built up and ex- 
tended 

The second floor of the farmhouse was 
made habitable by the work of the owners 
themselves, painting the rooms, staining 
the floors and sealing one room with wall 
board, and, they did all the work, 
they had to spend only twenty-five dol- 
lars. And they built their rose and grape 
arbors at a cost of twenty-two dollars for 
lumber and paint In the three years 
they have Hobbyhouse, the im- 
provements have totaled less than twelve 
hundred dollars 

Their evergreen shrubs they them- 
selves transplanted from the twenty-six 
hillside sprinkled with young 
growth, which they bought with the farm. 
And I got my it the five-and- 
ten!’ triumphantly proclaims Marion. 

The old ipple orchard on the farm 
took on a new lease of life after Ken- 
neth pruned it, and Marion “puts up” 
each fall jars of delicious apple 
ind tumblers of clear apple jelly, 
selling apples. Pears, blackber- 
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ries, currants, grapes, cherries and plums 
are other farm fruits which have con- 
tributed to her preserve closet. 

The pair of them have worked like 
both bees and beavers at this business of 
making their home. Besides their busy, 
happy week-ends, they have labored 
harder than ever down in the city, to 
meet the payments on the house and the 
cost of improvements. Since the little 
home has been theirs they seldom leave 
the cosy little apartment at night for the 
Broadway first night or supper club. They 
have saved money on parties, on new 
clothes, on the services of the lady-by- 
the-day. 


NE return on Hobbyhouse which has 

not yet been mentioned is their gain 
in health. Kenneth came back from over- 
seas with a dyspepsia which no medicine 
seemed to help. On the farm he “eats 
like a horse,” yet never has an ache or 
a pain. The air, the pure spring water, 
the vigorous physicai exercise have been 
better than doctors. 

Considered simply as a financial propo- 
sition, the little home is an admirable in- 
vestment. Land values have gone up. 
Last year some one wanted to buy 
Hobbyhouse, with less than half its land, 
for nearly three times what its owners 
paid for it. But its value to them is an in- 
teresting blend of sentiment and business. 
It has given them not only their most 
satisfying happiness; it has also given 
Marion the idea for her new work. She 
is no longer anybody’s secretary, she is 
in business for herself—the real estate 
business. She has an office at No. 40 
East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
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City, but her home at Towners is her 
inspiration and illustration in the work 


of convincing others that buying and 
making your own home may be the best 
fun and the best bargain in the world. 

It is women who buy homes—even 
though the men pay for them—but not 
sO many women are selling homes as yet. 
Marion is one of the pioneers, but diffi- 
culties do not discourage this young 
woman. 

“Tt’s no child’s play to sell real estate,” 
she concedes, cheerfully. “If you ask 
me, it’s hard work! I spend half my 
time finding out what the public wants 
to buy, and the other half studying the 
possibilities of the places on my list; the 
cosy cottages, the large estates, the farms 
in operation, the others that seem dead 
but can find resurrection in country homes 
as charming as my own. 

“We are only fifty-seven miles from 
New York, we have glorious scenery, 
nice neighbors, golf, fishing, bathing, even 
hunting. Yet, because an old house needs 
painting, people who have no vision turn 
away from it in disgust. Others make 
appointments and fail to keep them—or 
we have a stretch of rainy week-ends 
when the country is simply unsalable! I 
find that I need endless patience and an 
unlimited capacity for hard work. But I 
never did anything in my life which in- 
terested me so much!” 

Love, money, health, happiness—they 
are the returns on this investment for 
two. 

Holding on, in the face of every dis- 
couragement—that, they will tell you 
simply, is how they did it. 





Girl of the Prairie 
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I like you too well 
around with Red 


what I think of you! 
to see you going 
Thorne.” 

“You haven’t tried 
around with you during 
weeks.” 

She bit her lip with annoyance. She 
hadn’t meant to let him see how much 
she missed him. 

“I’ve wanted to see you, Hilda, but— 
I didn’t—I was afraid after what hap 
pened that night at Crosston.” 

He was afraid to see her again! And 
to think that she had ever believed he 
loved her. Well, he would never know 
how she had suffered—he would never 
know that it took all her strength to 
keep her from loving him, even now. 

His voice broke in on her thoughts: 
“Will you ever forgive me for that 
night ?”’ 

“Forgive you! 
about it.” 

“You can’t 
voice was fierce. 
that you said 
and r 

“Did I say I loved you? Probably I 
did say that, but you act as if you 
thought you were the first man who had 
ever loved me.” 

“Hilda! There 
others? Not like 
only saying that to hurt me, because 
you're hurt at my not seeing you. But 
I was afraid to, Hilda; afraid I— 
we 

A great weight was lifted from the 
girl’s breast. All the heartache of the 
past three weeks seemed to leave and she 
was about to confess her attempt to de- 
ceive him. 

But Tom was still talking. 

It did seem like 
that night. We were foolish, just over- 
come by our liking for each other and 
the music and the night. We were mis- 
taken. Of course, we're not in love. But 
I like you Hilda and I don’t want to 
hurt you. Ever since that night = 

The girl's glad smile died on her lips. 
The old weight seemed like lead over her 
heart and she could scarcely repress a 
sob. Mistaken not in love 
but he liked her didn’t want to 
hurt her. Hopes Hilda had cherished, 
excuses she had invented for Tom’s ac- 
tions were swept aside. She couldn’t 
bear it she couldn't 

Without another word she turned and 
sped away into the darkness. 

Hilda didn’t see Tom again before he 
left, a week later, for the city. 
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continued the pace 
on the night she took 
Red Thorne. 

Paul’s attempts to 
failed 

“Hilda, what has come 
You’re not happy, for all your gayety. 
It hurts me to hear people talk about 
you. I know you're good, but people al- 
ways believe the worst.” 

Paul was talking to Hilda as they were 
driving home from a moving picture 


forget 

she 
the 
with her 


reason 


over you? 


show in Crosston. The girl seemed in a 
subdued mood, and he mustered suf- 
ficient courage to utter some of his fears. 

Hilda sat silently beside him and Paul’s 
love took words. 

“You know I love you, Hilda. Ever 
since we've been tiny tots, I’ve dreamed 
of the time when you and I could have 
a farm of our own. Won't you stop 
going out with fellows that aren't fit to 
be seen with a nice girl like you? Ive 


been thinking that by spring we could get | 


married. It’s been a great year, and 1m 
getting a share out of Pa’s crops in ad- 
dition to the income from that ‘forty’ 
I rented myself from Olson.” 

As Hilda still made no reply he went 
on: 

“John Tanner wants to go back to 
Minnesota and he'll sell his land cheap 
With the money I can raise and a gov- 
ernment loan, we could buy his place and 
start farming in the spring 

“Just think, we'd have a place 
own. And maybe a little boy or girl soon 
—and * 

“Yes, and then another boy, 
another girl, one long string of them! 

Hilda spoke bitterly and did not heed 
the hurt look that came over Paul's face 

“That’s all there is in this country 
one baby after another, and between 
that, milking, feeding pigs and chickens 
and cooking. Besides, I've had enough 
of taking care of babies with all my 
brothers and sisters. 

“No, Paul, 
getting married. You're right, I’m not 
happy now, but I’m having a good time.” 

“You don’t know what you're saying 
Hilda. Some day you'll wake up—and 
I'll still be waiting for you. I think I'll 
buy that farm in the spring, anyway, and 
make it ready for you.’ Paul spoke 
without any passion, but there was a note 
in his voice that brought a strange passing 
peace to Hilda. 

When they arrived home Hilda said: 
“You'll forget to wait, Paul, and,” her 
voice sank lower, “besides, if you knew 
all about me, you wouldn’t want me at 
all.” : 

With that she fled into the house, to 
pass another long night in intermittent 
weeping and long spells of muddled think- 
ing, during which she strove to 
the film of darkness that 
shroud the days to come—ever 
a way out. 

As the days passed Hilda found her 
thoughts turning less and less to the 
missing Tom 

At the same time she was 
to realize that she cared a 
about what Paul was doing. For Paul 
seemed to have done what Hilda 
predicted—forget. Through her parents 
she learned that Paul was buying the 
Tanner place, as he had planned, but he 
never spoke to her about it 
attended the dances in near-by towns 
regularly. In fact, he took Mamie Olson 
to three successive parties, and he did 
not dance with Hilda, nor even speak 
to her. 

About the middle of November Hilda 
left Crosston. She had obtained a po- 
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DOES GRAY nace 
with a Young Fac 
MAKE ONE B FUL! 


OME say Yes—others 

say No. Answer it for 

yourself. Gray 
makes anyone look 
twenty years older 
young face with gray 
is beautiful, just picture 
how beautiful this same 
person would be with 
young face and hair of a 
natural color 

Gray hair is faded hair a 
that has lost the beaut» of 
its natural color. It means 
that the pigments have gone from the hair 
When the cheeks lady fair 
pallid we expect her to use a touch of rouge 
When er hair becomes gray, we expect her 
to vestore the charm of her youthful appear- 
ance. Woman was meant to be beautiful 
It is her duty to means to create 
and preserve this attractiveness 


YOU CAN DO IT 


re those gray streaks appearing in your 

hair? Whether it has just started or has 
completely faded you may now 
worry. Wm. J. Brandt's EAU DI 
will surely restore it. You ean do 
self in the privacy of your home 

You can also make vour 
and pretty. Yes, y ean bring 
natural color and at the same time improve 
the very texture of the hair itself. Just a few 
moments at the mirror. No no pack 
We give you complete outfit and full instrue- 
tions The rest is simple 
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satisfaction or we 
EAU DE HENNA 
ected b bathing, curling, or anything 
It will not rub off I does not interfere 
with permanent i : 0 mod 
erate that it 0) cash 
with order it comes in 
Black, Dart Brown, 1 ight 
Brown, Drab und Auburn Be sure and 
mention the shade when you order. Remember 
we guarantee to satisf You take no chance, so 
why hesitate to restore that youthful appear 
ance You owe it to yourself to order today) 
HAIR SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Dept. S30E, 112 East 23rd Street, New York 
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Feet 


It is almost unbelievable how quickly all 
throbbing, burning, tenderness and swelling 
leaves the feet when Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm 
is applied. The pores welcome its cooling, 
soothing, reviving influence. 


Medium 





The tissues quickly absorb its grateful heal- 
ing properties. You will never forget the de- 
lightful ease and comfort it gives you. At 
stores a jar. 
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p I can place many men 
in this fascinating railway 
profession, where you are 
practically your own boss 

see new faces and sights 


35 cents 


each minute—are rapidly advanced 
Position Secured For You 

I train you in three months spare time home study 

and upon completion offer you a position paying $120 

and up per menth — —or refund your tuition : 

Write me today for free booklet, “A Profession of 

Protection,”’ and fi ill ‘etait 

Es T. JARRELL, Pres. 


JAM 
Standard Business Training Inst. Div. 16 Buffalo, N.Y. 
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June McClure’s 


“What sort of a lady do I make, Tom? 
Am I playing the part pretty well?” 

Tom flushed. The tone of her voice 
angered him 

You didn’t have to come to College- 
town to play the part of a lady, Hilda. 
You were a lady when I first met you 
back on the farm. I was glad when I 
first saw you coming the floor 
tonight; but now that I’ve had time to 
think it over, I'm sorry you're here.” 


ee still seem to think it’s your 
privilege to preach to me. If you 
continue to preach, I will stop dancing 
ind you can find me some place to sit 
down by myself.’ 

“All right, we'll stop dancing, but 
you're coming with me. I'm going to 
talk to you whether you like it or not.” 

As on two other Tom led 
Hilda through the throng of dancers and 

tside. When they were seated in his 

n, Tom began: 

Hilda, you'll ruin yourself. I've heard 
enough about Charlie’s ‘hasher’ to know 
that this isn’t the first party you've come 
to with a fellow you barely knew. Think 
of Paul. Why back and wait 
until he’s ready and settle down with him? 
He you, I know. You're just the 
kind of a girl to run his house. Last 
summer and fall when I saw you baking, 
tidying the house, fixing things for your 
brothers and sisters, I often thought 
make a wonderful wife and 
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nother 
Tom's pleading was interrupted by a 
peal of laughter from Hilda. 
Oh, Tom, you're really funny!” 
Hilda! Don't you care about 
thing any more? You weren't like this 
those first times I went out with you. 
Remember that night, coming home from 
the barn We talked about life 
ind things and you said you felt it was 
your } home to that 
your brothers and sisters had things just 
bit better than you had when you were 
ll.” 
Tom had 
Hilda 


was I 


any- 


qancer 


duty to stay at see 


started out, resolved to talk 
back home. Now he 
mbling in his effort to the 
break down her indifference, her 
eming determination to disregard her 

standards of right and wrong. 

Don’t you even want to remember?” 
\s if Hilda would ever forget that ride 
and the that first awakened 
her love for Tom. If only she had never 
felt that kiss, never Tom—she 
would be at home, going to dances with 
Paul. She would not have the ugly mem- 
ory of that physician at Minton 

Hilda was not hardened enough yet to 
those memories. She bit her lip 
and turned partly away from Tom, but 
could not hold back her tears 

Tom silent. He seemed to have 
exhausted his power of persuasion. The 
truth he had discovered quite sud- 
denly, yet definitely, that he did not 
want Hilda to leave 

He turned to look at her. Again the 
moon played its trick and cast that cop- 
pery glint over Hilda’s hair Involun- 
tarily he put his arm around her and, 
glancing at her more closely, saw tear- 
drops trickling unheeded down her cheek. 

Tom felt a throb in his breast and he 
turned her face that he might look at 
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her. As he looked at her, Tom felt him- 
self overcome again by the passion that 
gripped him that night at Crosston, for 
in Hilda’s eyes he saw the Hilda of that 
night. There was a drawn look in her 
face that gave more than a hint of suf- 
fering, and the longing that shone 
through the tears seemed shadowed in 
shame. The look held Tom back but he 
could not deny the love that flamed in 
his heart. It was a more tender love 
than he had felt before, but even more 
compelling. 

“Poor little girl,” Tom’s voice shook 
as he spoke and he tenderly drew her to 
him. “I don’t want you to go back and 
marry Paul. I want you, Hilda. I want 
you always.” 

“Oh, Tom, if you only were sure; if 
you only meant it!” 

“Sure? I’m so sure that I’d marry you 
now if you'd say the word!” 

Hilda freed herself with a look of be- 
wildered joy on her face. 

“Tom, do you really mean it? But 
how about your folks? And school?” 

“We could keep it secret, dear. You 
could go back home and I’d come out 
next summer for threshing again and—oh, 
we could arrange it. Let’s do it, sweet- 
heart!” 

“When? 
to do it now?” 

Hilda was upset, almost beyond any 
power of rational thinking at the thought 
oi what Tom’s promise meant. Yet, be- 
hind it all, a small voice seemed to tell 
her that she was dreaming it all: that it 
could not be—things just didn’t happen 
so suddenly. She anticipated Tom’s an- 
swer in the ardor that shone in his eyes. 

She heard him saying: ‘Tomorrow, 
dear! Ill call for you at four o'clock. I'll 
bring one of the fellows from the fra- 
ternity house to stand up with us and 
we'll visit the minister.” 


Do yeu really love me enough 


T WAS nearing four o'clock on the 
afternoon of the day following the 
fraternity party. Tom was passing the liv- 
ing room of the fraternity house. Another 
youth was seated in an armchair. He 
was speaking to Tom. 

“Don't be an Tom. You know 
you don’t want to go through with it. 
Think of it, Charlie said he knew she'd 
been out with a dozen fellows and he 
wasn't the worst one of the lot by a long 
way. And Charlie’s not so nice some- 
times. Why, anybody she serves in that 
restaurant where she works can make a 
date with her.” 

“I’m sure that’s not true, Jim. You 
don’t know her like I do. She was a 
fine girl when I met her out there near 
Crosston.” 

“Sure, she was—once. Are you really 
in love with her? That’s the question.” 

“Last night I was, but oh, it’s 
hell, Jim. I want her in a way, but as 
a wife—the mother of my children 

“What will I do? I can’t call her and 
say I changed my mind, Jim. It’s really 
my fault she is what she is. You see, I 
—well, if there are many men now, I 
was the first one.” 

“Good Lord, Tom! 
that and you still think she’s fit to 
marry! Forget her! Come on, let’s go 
to basket-ball practise.” 

“No, I can’t, Jim. I’m not in shape 


ass, 


She let you do 





for ahything. I guess I'll not need you, 
though, so run along. God, I feel like a 
rotter—I am a rotter.” 


BOUT six o'clock that evening Tom 
received an unsigned note: 


Good-bye, Tom. I knew you 
wouldn't come. It was to be that way. 
I've loved you from that first kiss. But 
you were never sure. I have decided to 
go back home. 

Maybe some 
if he wants me. 


time I'll marry Paul— 


The note 
paper was soiled as if it had been wet | 
with tears. There was a poem evi-| 
dently written in haste. 


I had planned to leave for home 
tonight, but now I don’t know. My 
roommate has a friend who is taking 
her to Minneapolis tonight and she has 
asked me to along. I’m going to 
pack my things and go to the depot 
this evening. Maybe the train will 
carry me home. Maybe away forever. 
I don’t know. 


go 
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He Cured Himsel 
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cured.” In my case the cause, as it had 
always been, was obvious; with me the 
aggravation was generally too much alco- 
hol. But many other things, said the doc- 
tor, produce intestinal poisoning, resulting 
in what is often diagnosed as rheumatism 
and many other ills. Improper foods, es- 
pecially those which decay in the intes- 
tines, for one thing. Dissipation in con- 
fectionery, he declared, is as disastrous as 
that in cognac or champagne. In fact, 
the cases of digestive troubles and auto- 
intoxication caused by pastries, candy, 
ice-cream, ice-cream soda, cetera, far 
exceed those attributable to the much be- 
rated alcoholic beverages. This, said the 
doctor, is especially true of women and 
their maladies of indigestion, biliousness, 
headaches, gas, rheumatism e¢ al. 


HE little doctor from Vienna didn’t 

disapprove of taking bona-fide wine 
or liquor in moderation. But I must ab- 
stain absolutely for one whole month. I 
must diet scientifically. Would I give 
him my word honor to follow his in- 
structions implicitly? I did. So, under 
his supplementary guidance, was effected 
a virtual cure. He forbade all strong 
purgatives, all and sundry drugs. In lieu 
of which he prescribed a glass of Carls- 
bad water taken warm an hour before 
breakfast and another at four in. the 
afternoon. For an hour each afternoon, 
for a week, I kept a hot-water bag on 
my abdomen. Following his dietary reg- 
ulations, for breakfast I had one egg and 
a glass of milk, with two slices of toasted 
whole wheat bread. He prohibited fruits, 
white bread and coffee. A little later I 
substituted for milk a coffee from which 
the caffein was eliminated. For luncheon 
I partook of broth, maybe a slice of 
boiled chicken and toast. In the evening 
I was allowed boiled chicken or fresh 
fish, with vegetables. For four months I 
eliminated beef, potatoes and _ other 
starchy foods and all sweets, even sugar. 
I ate quantities of carrots. Broadening 
my menu, I included broiled chicken, 
lamb chops, roast lamb, lettuce, using 
lemon juice in the dressing instead of 
vinegar, coffee in moderation and such 
fruits, for instance pears, as I had found 
agreed with me. 

One of the most efficacious phases of 
my final treatment was the internal bath, 
an important item of which is a table- 
spoonful of glycerin to each quart of 
water used. It is all-important to main- 
tain proper elimination and keep the in- 
testinal tract clean. My gastro-intestinal 


became less frequent, and the 
last vestige of rheumatism vanished. 
If your “rheumatism” is merely 
manifestation of systemic toxemia, no 
drugs, serums, massages or electric treat- 
ments can effect a permanent cure. They 
can give only temporary relief. You 
must get at the root of the poisoning. 
Our disabilities are the cumulative re- 
sults of what has gone before. You must 
know, as no doctor can, how you've lived, 
what you've eaten and drunk and all the 
preludes of your present plight. Look 
into yourself. Don’t take a doctor’s snap 
judgment without a searching application 
of your own intelligence. You must ab- 
stain from whatever disagrees with you— 
maybe your happiest vices. You light 
drinkers must forego the cup; you epi- 
cures your prized whipped-cream desserts 
pies and puddings; you young or 
maids your nibblings at cookies and 
fudge. One must cut out anything which 
decays and starts interior fermentation. 
In the selection or elimination of 
self-experimentation is necessary. No 
doctor can tell you exactly what and 
what not to eat. Some thrive on apples, 
which poison me; some can’t digest let- 
tuce, on which I thrive. Rice baby’s 
food to many but it bloats others. Some 
need acid fruits and others sugar, while 
in more cases sugar precipitates in the 
intestinal tract the of a boot- 
legger’s cellar. Certain people have 
emnly assured me they get infallible re- 
lief from tacks by drinking car- 
bonated water, even ginger ale. One split 
of a popular fizz water knocks me out 
worse than a magnum of wine. And so 
it goes. What’s food for one is poison 
to another—the old story of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Spratt. You must find out for 
yourself. One thing above all other things 
I’ve learned is necessary, and that is 
moderation. My formula for health is: 
judiciousness in the selection of what to 
eat and drink—and always, temperate- 
ness. 
What 


so-called 


disorders 


foods, 


processes 


sol- 


gas 


I have done, any one who has 
rheumatism, due to intestinal 
toxemia, can do. Give nature a chance 
Don’t let doctors shoot you full of serums 
and administer inefficacious nostrums in- 
discriminately. Above all things, keep 
your insides clean as faithfully as you 
take your morning bath. With women, 
beauty is not skin-deep but stomach-deep, 
and with both sexes health and mental 
efficiency are in ratio to their inner work- 
ing order. 
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devastating feeling of being ill, and alone, 
while she listened to her husband chirrup 
blithely about the Lithuanian contralto’s 
next selection 

You don’t know what it’s like to be 
yearning to speak to your husband and 
have his familiar voice right in the room 
with you—and there you are. Well, it’s 
my own fault, I shouldn't have married 
until everything had been developed so 
that he couldn’t spring a brand-new pro- 
fession on me like this 


No between you and me, I imagine 
that he'll look this over but, whether 
he likes it or not, I am going to say that 
Gene really has a lovely speaking voice. 
When he leads up to a Spanish serenade, 
or something like that, his voice fairly 
drips strawberry jam as he speaks of a 
seductive senorita gliding like a nocturnal 
butterfly through the _ silver-splashed 
night Not that Gene ever gets that 
subtitlish, but you know what I mean 
What I’m aiming at though is this: 


why can't he save some of that sweet 


touch, took a_ twisted shape, bitter, 
haunted “All things to all women— 
that’s just what they could say, my dar- 
ling. Women, to me, have always been 
—incidents. And this is—big, so new——” 

Why, Stephen,” she said I hadn't 
stopped to think of that, but from the 


way you write you must have been al- 
ways in love! 

Write he almost sneered That 
trash 

Trash!” Stephanie gasped. There was 


genius in the work he had done 
Suddenly he stood up Let Ss go some- 

where he said, with a glance at the 

flowers on the table, the silver, the 


pery, the pretty mummery of the 


piace 1 teel stifled 

Stephanie rose at once and Stephen 
held her cloak for her, pressing the soft 
fur about her white throa In silence 
they passed through the ladies’ lobby and 
out into the street and climbed into a 


blue-and-silver taxi 


What’s the matter, Stephen?” 


Stephanie asked, anxiously 

Nothi g Just one ot my black 
moods. I'm sorry,” he replied, contritels 
You know, little Steve, you're so lovely 
na I'n so iamn worthless I've noth- 
ing to offer a girl like you, and it makes 

see what a hulk I am. You deserve 
he best there is—something real, and I'm 
only imitation 

Steve! I won [ have you talk like 
that You re- vhat I wat 

Well, unworthy as it is, it is your 
roperty He kissed her, savagely. 
Let's forget Here, driver,” he cried 
suddenly stop and wait 

Boyishly he leaped from the cab, but 


he was back i moment, his arms laden 
with fragrant, dewy. hothouse violets he 
had spied in a florist’s window. “There, 
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Married to a Voice 


continued from page 27 

Why can’t he 
in the same 

tone he uses to announce Dr. Dickinson’s 


voice for morning use? 
say: “What, eggs again?” 


next offering down at Skinner Organ? 
And when it comes to the little matter 
of getting him dressed for street use, 
why the deuce can’t he say: “And next, 
dear wife, comes the part of my attire 
second in importance—my shirt by the 
celebrated and ever popular Fitwell.” 
But he doesn’t ask that way, and so I 
say “in the top drawer,” whereas I could 
respond with a pretty speech and gesture 
if he’d treat me as he treats the in- 
visible audience. 

And, by the way, did you know about 
auditions? Well, people come up to have 
their voices tried and condemned, and to 
get the kink ou: of their violins or to put 
a kink in Mr. W A B C’s piano. Some 
of the people are, of course, extremely 
talented. I can tell how good or bad a 
songster is without going to hear the 
audition—the tidings register on my per- 
colator. One cup: poor. Two cups: 
passable. Three cups: “We had a so- 


ba | | 


Salvaging Stephen 


darling, they belonged to you. I was 
frightened for a moment, for fear some 
one else would get some of them before 
I could run back.” 

“But—so many!” 
light 

All there were!” he declared. “Vio- 
lets don’t belong to any one else. Just 
you P 

They drew up before the Park Avenue 
hotel where Stephanie was stopping. He 
bent over her hand, turned it over and 
kissed its rosy palm. “Lord—what a 
little hand like that can do! Make— 
or break—” he whispered. “Back for 
you—at seven, darling?” 

She knew it was Stephen calling when 
her telephone rang a few moments after 
she had reached her room, before she 
had had time to get bowls for her violets. 
That was another of his endearing little 
ways; calling her as soon as he reached 
the club where he lived, which was but 
a block or two from her hotel, because 
as he had told her once, it seemed cen- 
turies since he had left her. “And be- 
cause a hotel door is no place to tell you 
I love you.” 

Now, when she answered the telephone 
she heard: “Say it, darling, I just want 
to hear you say ‘I love thee.’” 

“I love thee.” she repeated, respond- 
ing to his voice as she always did to his 
touch “IT do, Steve.” “ 

“IT was afraid,” he continued 
cheerio. See you at seven.” 

Oh yes, of course it was youthful and 
—perhaps—foolish But 

She was glad, when he came at seven, 
to hear him say: “Steve, Darling, do you 
mind if we go for a while with a crowd? 
Some of the chaps I know best and a few 
girls they like. They're wild to know 
you. Newspaper fellow, an editor, a pub- 
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she gasped in de- 


“Well, 





prano today with the most gorgeous 
voice ‘ 





METIMES, of course, Gene gets 

home before the program is com- 
pleted. Then he listens to his station till 
it signs off. 

They say radio is here to stay. In that 
case /’m not. I'm tired of being alone 
all the time, of being married to a voice 
and of promising the baby that some day 
he'll actually see his daddy at dinner! 

But now here is the compensation, the 
real reason and the only reason why an- 
nouncers’ wives hang on: he can’t fool 
you, he can’t say he’s working overtime. 
If he’s working you hear him, and that’s 
one thing off a woman’s mind. 

Well, you'll have to pardon me now, 
there’s Gene signing off. At exactly 
twenty-one minutes to one he should walk 
in that door. Oh dear, who wants to be 
a radio announcer’s wife, or for that mat- 
ter who wants to be a radio announcer 
—except Gene and two or three thou- 
sand other fellows? 


licity hound, a few women, either pretty 
or clever, or both—great bunch.” 

“Why, of course not; I think it would 
be wonderful,” she said. She would be 
glad to meet Stephen’s friends. She 
wanted to know them, wanted them to 
like her, wanted to see Stephen with 
men. Thus far she had had him all to 
herself. As soon as they had dined at 
her hotel they met his friends in the 
lobby: Charlie Morrin, a reporter; Mac 
Cornish, a publicity man; Hugh Cava- 
nagh, an editor of a well-known magazine, 
and a few others 

“My little hick from the great open 
spaces,” Stephen exulted, after he had in- 
troduced her. In his smile she saw the 
sparkle she loved, in his eyes the ardor 
that burned her 


“We must take her to the Hotsy 
Totsy,” several chimed at once. “She 
hasn't seen New York at all. There will 


be other fellows there who must see her.” 


HE Hotsy Totsy was smaller than 

most of the clubs Stephanie had seen 
with Stephen, less showy; but it was in- 
timate, jovial. There was a piano in a 
luxurious lounge upon which some of the 
girls played while others sang love songs 
as they talked in groups between dances. 
Flasks appeared and camaraderie en- 
veloped the party. Banter was lively. 
The hours flew. Charlie Morrin leaned 
over to talk softly to Stephanie as she 
sat at the piano. 

“So, you’re from the West,” he said. 
“Out where men are men.” 

“And I had to come to the effete East 
to find Stephen,” she smiled back at him. 
“But, it’s fine, my West. I live on a 
ranch, you know.” 

“A ranch!” His eyes noted the per- 
fection of her clothes. 


























“Yes. We call it the ‘Pocket Ranch.’ 
Partly because it’s pocket-size, and partly 
because it’s in a pocket, a hollow of blue 
mountains. There are huge live oaks, 
tall, silver eucalyptus, plumy pepper 
trees bending over my beds of purple and 
yellow pansies that bloom all the year 
round. I have hedges of despised scarlet 
geraniums and magnolias perfume the air. 
My dad sent all over the country for 
trees and we have all sorts: orange, 
lemon, maples and silver birches! You 
should see my birches! Our house is 
a sunny, sprawled-out Spanish building 
with a patio every place we could put 
one. It is of shining white dobe, with 
red roof, tiles, red porch railings at the 
balconies e 

“Sounds like a country club,” Charlie 
grinned. 

“It isn’t. It is a real home. Dad was 
years getting it just the way he wanted it. 
It was his pride and joy—the Pocket 
Ranch. He loved it better than any of 
them.” 

“Any of them? He was a rancher?” 

“No, not exactly. He always loved the 
land, wanted to put all his time on it, 
but he had a curious business knack that 
kept driving him. He bought things that 
were failing; business houses of all sorts, 
and poor ranches that were losing money 
and run-down and mismanaged. .Dad’s 
magic touch would make them grow and 
thrive, and he would dispose of them to 
people who could do right by them. As 
soon as he finished with one thing he 
would go and find something else that 
needed a—a healing hand. It seemed like 
the minute he put ‘Under New Manage- 
ment’ on anything, it would thrive. He 
just kept the Pocket Ranch for a home, 
a place to run away to when he got tired 
—and for me. You know, over in one 
corner of my yard—and my yard is an 
acre—is a little house that is every bit 
my own. I kept house in it with my 
dolls when I was a little girl. They’re 
sitting in prim rows around the wall right 
now! It has all my girlhood in it, that 
little house.” 

Hugh Cavanagh, hearing that chance 
sentence, had a sudden vision of that 
playhouse and of that girlhood. With a 
quick hardening of his jaw he looked 
searchingly at the girl. His pity went 
out to her with all her girlhood behind 
her—and he knew that it was. 








“It sounds—alluring, your home,” 
Charlie Morrin responded. “And I sup- 
pose you have a large family , 

“Oh, no,” said the girl, with a sharp 
intake of her breath. “There wasn't 
any one but Dad and me. And since he 
went, there’s just been me. But—lI’ve 


got a family now. Stephen 


‘Stephen—” Morrin looked up in sur- 
prise. “Oh—yes, Stephen,” he added 
lamely. 


“It will be heaven to show him every- 
thing out there. I don’t believe he has 
an idea what it’s like,” said Stephanie. 


“Oh, is he going to California?” asked 
Morrin, politely interested. 
Why, of course—with me. I thought 


you knew.” She was naive. 

“Well—I hadn’t heard—just that ex- 
actly,” returned Morrin. And then in a 
lower tone, “It would be a darn good 
thing for Steve if he did, though.” 

“What’s that about Steve?” that gen- 


tleman inquired, leaning over and giving 
Stephanie’s hand a quick pressure. 

“Never mind, just you give me a break, 
will you?” Morrin retorted pointedly, 
and Steve turned back to his conversation 
with Cavanagh. 

“I mean, to get away from here. It 
would be wonderful. Steve’s slipping, 
you know. He’s a wonder, and every 
one’s crazy about him, and it’s likely to 
spoil him. It’s hurting his work. It will 
hurt any man’s work—this night life all 
the time, women making fools of them- 
selves over him, playing all the time.” 
At the stricken look in the girl’s eyes he 
added quickly: “Ill say this, though, I 
never saw him this hard hit before. I 
think he’s—jolted, and I hope it does last 
long enough to get him away.” 

“What do you mean?” Stephanie asked, 
through lips which were icy. 

“Well—” he stammered— “he—you 
know, he’s got the Broadway habit; likes 
the gang, likes being with them, being 
who and what he is, sort of living on it, 
kind of making believe that things are 
real—and drifting. I’m afraid it would 
take dynamite to jar him loose from 
here, though.” 

“Oh, yes, I know, Stephen loves New 
York,” she said quietly. 

“You're right, darling, he does,” said 
Stephen. “He’s mad about it. Mad 
about you, too,” he added, more softly. 

“Say, Steve,” Cavanagh changed the 
subject. “What have you done on that 
serial you were going to do for us?” 

“Oh, it’s started,” Stephen replied, 
airily. 

“You've been saying that for months,” 
returned the editor. “We want it now, 
not next year.” 

“IT know, Hugh, I’m sorry,” Stephen 
replied with that quick contrition which 
was at once boyish and lovable. “The 
truth is, Hugh, I’m—sort of stuck. I 
can’t seem to—co anything decent, any 
good work. Sometimes I wish I could 
cut and run—get clear away and find my- 
self—’” He turned completely 
Cavanagh. “I’m half afraid I’ve written 
out; exhausted the supply.” 

“See here, don’t you go taking that too 
seriously,’ said Morrin, in Stephanie’s 
ear. He 
at Stephen’s words. ‘“Steve’s 
but he’s moody. That’s what 
He—just—doesn’t stay of one 
long.” 


all right, 
meant. 
mind 


imbibed freely, Mac, the publicity hound, 


toward | 








had seen the fear in her eyes | 


Catching that last remark, and having | 


turned his attention to Stephanie, wag- 
ging his head solemnly. “Oh, go on, 


Charlie,” he said with magnificent scorn. 
You don’t have to put this little lady 
wise. She isn’t foolish like most of them 
She wouldn’t take Steve seriously any- 
way. Lot of them do, but after while 
they find out it’s just a line, Steve’s life 
line—” and he laughed at his own mot. 


NLY a line! Stephanie’s blood seemed 

to congeal, but her brain to turn into 
boiling fluid, as thoughts, molten hot, ran 
through it. This fine, warming whole 
surrender which she thought she had in 
her hands, which her hands had closed 
over, was only a line. Stephen, her love! 
He was slipping; his work was suffering; 
he was in the eddy of Broadway and 
could not—or would not—swim. Writ- 
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wished he 

all things to all 
Little Steve 
Night 


ten out in a rut 

could cut loose 

women big Steve 
darling! It was only a line. 


life spoiled women making 
fools of themselves Broadway 
habit hard hit jolted! It was 


only a line. 


THINK Id like to go now, Stephen, 
please,” she said a bit faintly. 
“Darling! Forgive me, I was talking 
business with Hugh.” Instantly he was 
all contrition again. “Stupid not to see 
you were getting tired. Of course we'll 
go.’ He smiled; all his charm had re- 
turned. It captured them, captured her. 
Oh, Stephen was so dear! 
“How do you do it, Steve?” 
“If I had your power over women—” 
they laughed 
“Good night, Miss Willis,” said Hugh 
Cavanagh It's been generous of 
Stephen to have shared you this long.” 
But there was pity in his eyes as 
Stephanie turned away 
Sorry I didn’t notice the time,” said 


Stephen tenderly when they were alone. 
And it’s boring, I'm afraid, to have 
pent the entire evening with my friends. 

But I wanted to show you off 


she said, irrelevantly, 
you be satisfied anywhere ex- 
cept in New York 
“IT don’t know.” His answer came 
after a long moment “T’ve never seen 
the necessity for being anywhere else. 
Why 
Oh, I just wondered.” 





A whim seized 


her. Partly in earnest, partly as a test, 
she added: “Because—I>m—ready to go 
home.’ 

“Go home! Stephen cried incredu- 
leusly When?’ 

“Soon. Perhaps tomorrow! 


Tomorrow! Little Steve! 

“The next day, then. No later.” 

Stephanie knew then that her test had 
proved him; that she would go, and that 
he would let her. Terror fenced her in. 
She faced it 

Oh,” said Stephen, withdrawing into 
his blackest mood. “Nothing 7 could say 
would have any weight, of course. I 
quite realize that I have nothing to offer.” 

Cold! Cruel! The terror grew from 
a fence into a high wall which leaned in, 
pressed upon her and would crush her. 
Days ago, when love had first stalked 
into the open with them, Stephen had 
said that he must go where she went; 
that he had planned to go to Porto Rico, 
but now he must follow where she led 
They had talked of the West, of life to- 


gether. He was letting her go alone now. 
What was wrong Or was anything 
wrong? Had anything ever been right? 
Wasn't it, rather, as Morrin and Mac had 


said, just “a line God hold her hand, 
help her not to cry out! Could she bear 
it, could she leave her love in hands which 
were not even trying to hold it? Would 
he not say one word of going with her; 
would he not ask, even feebly, if she 
would not st iy here? 

You've known all along, Steve dear,” 
she said, “that my home was there; that 
I only came here to see—and to play. 
Well, I've seen—and I’ve played.” Then, 
throwing away part of her pride, she re- 
vealed part of her hurt. “I thought, 
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you were going, too—to see my home.” 

“Don’t I wish I could?” he groaned, 
pain, real pain, and a vague groping in 
his voice. “Darling, I’d give anything 
in the world to feel about a place as you 
feel about your home. It spells content, 
happiness to you; that is evident. There 
is no place that means so much to me, 
and no person, save you. And you are 
going away from me.” 

“Why—why can’t you go, too, 
Stephen?” 

“How can I?” There was finality, de- 
cision in his voice. “You heard Hugh. 
I'm behind in my work. And I can’ 
work, either. I’m in a terrible mental 
state—muddled, baffled, beating against 
things that shut me in, or out of, life. 
I'm in a morass. Everything I touch 
turns—bad. I drag everything down 
with me. That’s why I’m afraid for us. 
I'd only spoil your life. You would not 
be happy.” 

‘“But—I have been,” she cried. 

“Ves.” Bitterly he drew away, back 
into his corner of the cab. “For a mo- 
ment. Happiness is only a matter of 
moments. They don't last. Even so, I 
wonder if it wouldn’t have been better for 
us to have been married before I—let 


myself think! But no—you'd hate it, 
hate me, when you saw beneath the 
glitter.” 


“Hate you, Stephen?” 

“The real me. I’m worthless, I tell 
you. The good in me is burned out. 
They say of me ‘Stephen Kane is slip- 
ping!’ Don’t think I don’t know what 
they say. The truth is, I’ve already slip- 
ped—too far. When I saw you I was 
foolish enough to think that I could 
reach up and you could pull me out, but 
I can’t fool myself. I would only drag 
you down, too. I can’t do it. I won't.” 

Stephanie’s brain seemed paralyzed, 
along with her nerves, her muscles. Her 
mouth sagged open, quivered; her breath 
froze on her lips. This, then, was the 
rest of his line. “Steve's life-line,” Mac 
had called it. It hadn’t been a warming 
fire after all, but just another stage ef- 
fect, a light behind a colored screen. And 
now the bulb was burned out. 

“Maybe Porto Rico is what I need, 
after all,” he continued, talking as if to 
a stranger. “If that doesn’t pull me out, 
I don’t know. But if it does—and I get 
squared again . 

Pride would not allow her to grasp at 
the straw he offered. It was probably 
only an imitation straw, not worth grasp- 
ing. 

“Only one more day!” he was talking 
still. “Oh, darling—and then I lose you! 
Tomorrow must be all ours. Every min- 
ute.” 

“Of course,” she answered. “Please, I 
want to go, once more, to every place 
we have ever been together. To tell 
them good-bye.” In her own mind she 
idded, “to bury my hopes in a row of 
tiny graves, one little moment in each 
grave. 





FTER Stephen left her, she waited in 

vain for his customary telephone call. 
It never came. Dawn found her wide- 
eyed, pale, but resolute. She had seen 
the heights and she had known the 
depths. The curve of her mouth had 
lost something, but it had gained some- 
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As early as she dared, her heart 
shaking her slender body, she telephoned 
Hugh Cavanagh at his office for one word 


thing. 


of farewell. She felt that he must know 
about Steve. Then carefully, slowly, she 
dressed for her last day. And what a day 
it was to be! 

Stephen came early for her, preceded 
by his violets, great banks of them. 
They began their pilgrimage to sacred 
shrines, with joy eluding them at every 
turn. Stephen was two men at the same 
time, one white-hot, ardent; the other 
cold, adamant. She felt herself two 
women, one raging at the devastation of 
her dream; the other frozen, wondering 
if there had been a dream. The pilgrim- 
age dragged itself around. And then, as 
they sat at dinner in Voisin’s, Stephanie 
in her most radiant gown of rose and sil- 
very tissue with the rhinestone buckles 
on her slippers reflecting the many- 
colored lights, Hugh Cavanagh came in 
alone, aloof, detached. At sight of him 
Stephanie cried: “Oh, there’s Hugh. He 
must come with us.” It seemed unim- 
portant to call him Mr. Cavanagh. 

Strange gaiety followed, Stephen spark- 
ling, Stephanie smiling, Hugh the au- 
dience. But for five minutes when 
Stephen went to telephone for tables at 
their favorite clubs: the Lido, the May- 
fair, Texas’, the curtain was lowered for 
a brief interval, and Hugh and Stephanie 
forgot the play they had been presenting 
and spoke about Stephen in honest, crude 
terms until he returned. Then the play 
continued. 

As the evening wore on Stephen be- 
came more feverish. He drank glass 
after glass, flaunted his devotion to her, 
sickening her a little, but she did not 
falter. She would go through with this 
evening. Her heart was heavy when 
Hugh had to help Stephen into the cab. 

“Stephen,” she said pleadingly, as 
Hugh took his seat on one of the rumble 
stools. There was no answer. Stephen 
Kane’s head lay back limply. Her last 
night! Stephanie covered her face with 
her hands. 

In the light from the lamps of the ave- 
nue, Hugh Cavanagh looked at the man, 
looked at the girl’s shaking form. 

“God pity—them,” he thought, know- 
ing he loved them both. “And God pity 
me!” He directed the driver to go first 
to Stephen’s club, then to Stephanie's 
hotel. 

Stephen stirred in his corner and sighed. 
“Darling—”’ he murmured, and _ slept 
again. 


EPHEN pressed a hand to an aching 

brow and tried to sit up. It must 
have been a hectic party—where had he 
been? As consciousness gradually re- 
turned, lying with eyes closed, eyeballs 
burning, he remembered that he had 
been with Stephanie and—oh Lord— 
that it was her last night in town. 

At that thought he started, opened his 
eyes and in amazement saw Stephanie 
herself, sitting quietly reading on a long 
bench opposite his bed. His next reali- 
zation was that his bed was a berth in 
a Pullman drawing room. This ac- 
counted for the troubling sense of motion 
and the rumbling which had tortured 
him, it seemed, for centuries. Traveling! 
But where? 
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“Stephanie!” he cried sharply, and she 
looked up with a start. 

“Stephen! You’re better? Oh, I was 
worried.” 

“What?” he stammered. “What are 
you doing here—and where is it? What 
is it all about?” 

“Why! Have you—forgotten?” Her 
face was a study in astonishment. 

“Forgotten what?” 

“Everything. Oh, you aren’t awake 
yet. Surely, you know.” 

“I do not.” He said truculently. 

“Steve! You were taken ill as we 
came to the train, but I did not realize 
you were. Hugh called a doctor, but he 
said you would be all right after some 


sleep.” 

“A doctor! Hugh! Train—what 
train?” 

‘Stephen, are you trying to make me 
think you don’t remember—any—thing 


about last night?” She was shocked. 

“T remember leaving the Mayfair Club, 
and that’s all. Where is this train going, 
Stephanie?” His tone was not the lover- 
tone in which he had spoken her name 
before. 

“My God!” she pressed a hand to her 
trembling mouth. 

“What is it? Out with it!” 

“TI don’t—quite know whether to be- 
lieve you, Stephen. Do you mean to say 
you were intoxicated—so that you do not 
re member taking the train—or our mar- 
riage 

“Marriage!” The word was an ex- 
plosion. He sat up with a shock. “I 
certainly do not remember anything like 
that. I don’t believe it.” 

The rumble of the train, however, was 
confirmation that he was going some- 
where. As he stared, the girl shrank 
away from him, paling. She seemed a 
different being from the lovely, radiant 
thing who had so charmed him back i 
that other setting—remote, withdrawn. 
He hated her; he was sure he did. 

“Well,” she said, with bitterness, “it’s 
—humiliating to find that a man does not 
recall having married you. My only ex- 
cuse, under the circumstances, is your 
insistence. I supposed, at the time, that 
it was my leaving that made you so eager. 
It seemed quite natural when I thought 
—you cared. I thought you couldn’t bear 
the parting—either.” The last word was 
tremulous. ‘Hugh felt so, too.” 

“So Hugh was in on it, was he?” 

“Stephen!” Her cry was of tortured 
pride. “Tell me you don’t mean this— 
that you do remember. Don’t say you 
didn’t know about it—going to Jersey 
and hunting up a justice for the cere- 
mony—and that funny little café where 
you insisted you must go to toast—the 
bride—” Her voice broke. 

Stephen groaned and lay back on his 
pillow. He could not look at her; a 
wounded thing, suffering. The pattern 
of things that had happened seemed to 
be fitting itself together. Certainly he 
had been in love with this girl, but— 
Stephen Kane had loved before, and 
often. He had come to recognize love 
as fleeting and soon recovered from. 
Stephanie could not have been expected 
to know that, but Hugh should have 
known. But why, with his knowledge of 
this so much a part of him, should he, even 
after losing conscious control, have gone 





madness of marriage! Mar- 
riage and Stephen Kane! He, prophet of 
love, caught in his own trap! He laughed 
and the gods laughed with him. At the 
sound, tears filled the girl’s eyes. 

“Pm sorry,” she said with dignity, 
“that the idea appeals to you as amusing; 
and glad that I took another drawing 
room that you might be comfortable. Of 
course, as far as marriage goes, the cere- 
mony ended it. We are en route to my 
—my home, and we telegraphed the Mc- 
Banns we were coming. I hope you will 
go on with me but you may return to 
your New York whenever you will. I 
think, however, that you owe it to me to 
—finish the trip—since we announced 
our marriage by wire.” 

It must have been the words “owe me” 
that rankled so. Stephen was not accus- 
tomed to feeling obligation. He had al- 
ways been free; at least, he had recog- 
nized no claims. And to natures such as 
his, this is equivalent to freedom. 

“T can hardly believe this,’ he said, 
still stunned. “Why, I had not talked 
of marriage. I warned you that I was 
unworthy, would make you unhappy. I 
said I would not do it. I told you I 
loved you—yes—but that I was mentally 
disturbed 

“You forget,” she reminded him mean- 
ingly, “that you have a persuasive way 
—with women. Who was I, that I 
should brook your will when you insisted 
that it was your will? 
you. Why shouldn’t I? But—I won't 
trouble you, even with my presence. 
The porter expects to look after you.” 
With a regal air she walked to the door 


on with the 





Hugh believed | 





and went out without looking back. 
Proud, but broken. 
Stephen sank back with a groan. God, | 


what a mess this was! Married to a girl 
whom he had loved in one of those sud- 
den bursts of flame that scorched him so 
often, and so quickly died; to a girl who 
loved him! Fury at the trick he felt 
had been played upon him left him weak. 
Then from the depths of his blackest 
mood, he derived inspiration. She had 
married him although she must have been 
sure that, when in command of his fac- 
ulties, he had not intended to marry her. 
She had known that he meant to let her 
go home, cherished a tew high momenis 
for sweet memories. She wanted the 
marriage. Very well then—she should 
have it. 
him; he would collect the rewards of his 
bondage. 

Now, without consulting him, 
announced that this was the end of their 
marriage. He, Stephen Kane, had other 
intentions. When he returned to New 
York he would have been recompensed 
for his time and trouble. In such a 
frame of mind he called the porter and 
ordered his coffee. 

To Stephanie the trip was a nightmare. 
Stephen’s ironic politeness when they 
transferred from one station to another 
at Chicago, galled her cruelly, but she af- 
fected not to notice it. After that she 
kept to the drawing room reserved for 
her, having her meals served there. How- 
ever, she listened for his knock at the 
door, which did not come. Bitterly she 
doubted her former belief that love and 
marriage would give back to him what 
false ideals had robbed him of; doubted, 
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she had | 


She had taken his freedom from | 
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but with the courage of her dad, who 
had never been a quitter, she was de- 
termined to carry on. She likewise ig- 


nored his attitude of pleased acquiescence 
when they left the train at Riverside, 
where her motor met them. 

rhe make of the car and its appoint- 
ments gave Stephen a mild shock. He 
had known vaguely that Stephanie “had 
money.” but had given the fact little 
thought But his first glimpse of the 
Pocket Ranch, Stephanie's home, startled 
him 


There was the sprawling, red-roofed 
house with its balconies, its patios, the 


tlower-bordered fountain in the courtyard, 
the shimmering poo! with its lotus-flowers 
ibloom in a shallow groove built around 
the swimming depth, the spreading trees 
above velvet sward. He had a sense of 
drowning in color at the riot of bloom 
everywhere. It was perfect. And he 
had married all this! 

Oh! he exclaimed impulsively. 
Its so much more lovely than you 
painted it, Stephanie—— 

She gave him a level look, but did not 
mile. “Is everything in the playhouse 
taken care of?” she asked the Scotch 
woman who met them 
Yes, Miss Stetny, 
legram said Glad 
the woman answered And then to 
Stephen she said, How do, Mr. Kane.” 

“I had some orders wired on from 
Chicago,” Stephanie explained, “for your 
comfort, that you might not be annoyed 
with the ranch life—or me——” 

She led the way across the lawn to a 
beneath a spreading pepper tree, 
a replica in miniature of the ranch house 
itself 

Stephen almost had to stoop to enter 
the door, but inside he drew a deep 
breath. Such a room! Masculinely empty, 
uncluttered; comfortable, crash-covered 
chairs; book shelves—he could not know 
they had been made for toys—not many 
books. Some of the books upon them 
were favorites of his. There were a desk, 
a huge one, such as delights a male, and 
a typewriter. Beyond, seen through an 
open doorway, was a severely comfort- 
able bedroom and.the gleam of modern 
ithroom fittings 

“Yours,” said the girl 
hope you won't feel—caged. The ranch 
ind all its conveniences are at your dis- 
posal. Perhaps you will like it—it may 
bring you out of—what was troubling 
you. I hope so. You may have your 
meals here or at the house as you prefer. 
The McBanns will render every possible 
service. Whatever of recompense it is 
possible to give for—having misunder- 
stood—I am glad to offer.” 

Steve—” he began, embarrassed. “I 
-I don’t know what to say—” For a 
flash he was stirred again as he had been 


exactly as your 
you're home,” 


( ottage 


succinctly. “I 


when he first met her. Might he not, 
ter all, find that elusive thing—hap- 


piness—here, loving this girl? Might 
love, for once, survive? 

Wide eyes turned upon him; her mouth 
trembled for one instant, Then she moved 
the door. 

There is no necessity for saying—any- 
thing And she went out, with startled 
suddenness, leaving Stephen Kane in the 
little house, such a house as Hugh Cava- 
nagh had pictured—only that little house 
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toward 


had held all of Stephanie’s girlhood. 
TTEPHEN scarcely knew how the days 
slipped by. He went with the silent 


McBann to inspect the wide acres of the 


Pocket Ranch. He marveled at the 
groves of orange, lemon, walnut and 
avocado. He galloped along the well- 


kept lanes which were its boundary lines, 
on the velvet-eyed mare, Sandra, who 
obeyed his commands but never for one 
instant gave him her allegiance. He 
swam in the lotus-rimmed pool, spent 
long hours lying on the reed couch under 


the catalpa tree reading—or trying to 
read and failing. He was alone a great 
part of the time, for having installed 


him and seen to his comfort, Stephanie 
treated him like a respected but little- 
known guest. Since the day of their ar- 
rival they had never had a moment alone. 
In the absence of other guests, which 
was seldom, Mrs. McBann’s forbidding 
presence was never removed. Instead of 
resenting this, Stephen welcomed it. He 
had come to realize that he was in about 
as embarrassing a position as a man may 
find himself, married to a girl who calmly 
ignored the fact and went her own casual 
way. 

He had 
starting for her 


to hearing her 
afternoon horseback ride, 
and to the sound of her smart roadster 
in the morning, bound for golf at the 
country club. He did not play golf 
Now and then she brought other country 
club folk home for a tennis game on her 
wide courts, but Stephen did not play 
tennis. But her life, aside from her 
sports, was a quiet one, spent with her 
books and an eternal stream of visitors 
Pocket Ranch seemed a haven for the 
weary and jaded 

After nearly a month of this life, 
Stephen knew something had to be done. 
He could not remain here indefinitely 
And any move would obviously have to 
come from him. So he decided to make 
would 


grown used 


a move. If he was a husband, he 
act like one, not like a summer boarder: 
His first idea of revenge had returned. 


So he waited for Stephanie one bright 
mid-week afternoon, knowing the prob- 
able hour of her return from her ride 
with a girl who was her only house guest 
just then. He hailed her as the two girls 
approached the house. 

Good ride?” he called. 

“Fair.” She did not seem to avoid 
him, only to ignore the danger of his 
proximity. The guest drew her horse to 
a little distance and, dismounting, gave 
him to a waiting groom. Stephanie was 
about to follow her 

“I'd like a word with you, Stephanie,” 
said Stephen, going up to her. When 
quite near, he added. “On a private 
matter.’ 

“T was going to rest a little. We have 
to go in to Riverside this evening,” she 
temporized. ‘‘Rosaleen Leech’s wedding.” 

“Can't you spare five minutes?” he in- 
sisted, pointedly. “My visit is drawing 
to a close you know. It’s—important.” 

She decided then to accept his chal- 


lenge. “Why, of course.” 
Without a word she turned toward the 
cottage, and he fell into step beside her. 


They did not speak, but the atmosphere 
was charged with unsaid words. Inside 
the cottage she sat down and faced him. 
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“Stephanie,” said the man, “it’s all 
very well for you to act as if I were not 
here, but I am here. And I’m your hus- 
band, although I have noticed that you 
say merely to your guests, ‘Mr. Kane— 
oh yes, the author—visiting us.’ You do 
not add that we are married!” 

“Why should I?” she asked, in evident 
surprise. “You seem to forget that you 
repudiated any intention of marrying me 
the moment you knew you had done so. 
I would not be likely to insist on the re- 
lationship, would I, after that?” 

“But you rather insisted that I owed it 
to you to come on here. I thought you 


had announced your marriage by 
wire or 
“To the McBanns only. And I have 


told them the truth. They have been 
with me since I was a child. They had 
a right to know—everything. But as for 
wanting you to come here, Stephen, it 
was because—Hugh—seemed to think 
that your coming—was the one thing which 
might make a change in you—and a 
change— But of course that was on that 
night when we thought your wanting to 
marry me was real—and I felt that if 
you went back when you found—but 
what’s the use of all this? What’s it 
leading up to?” 


“To this,” he burst forth, feeling that 
his moment had come. ‘We are married, 
you and I. You thought I owed it to 


you to continue the journey. I think you 
owe it to me to live up to your contract. 
I don’t mean to be an outsider any 
longer. I am claiming my wife.” 

He had risen and stood beside her 
chair. Coolly, dispassionately, unafraid, 
Stephanie looked at him. It hardly 
seemed possible that this girl was the 
same one who had given him back love- 


look for love-look a few weeks before. 
“Oh, no, you aren’t, Stephen,” she said 
calmly. 
“Oh, yes, Stephanie,” he replied. Sud- 


denly he leaned down and caught her in 
his arms, held her close and found her 
lips with his. A tremor shook her frame, 
but there was no answering warmth in 
her lips. And her eyes were—cold. 
Quite as suddenly he released her. 

“You see,” she said with an air of 
having been unconscious of his kiss, “a 
line doesn’t satisfy me, Stephen. The 
girl you married—died—the morning 
after—” She made as if to say some- 
thing more, thought better of it, walked 
calmly away from him. Perfectly poised, 
she went out and closed the door. For 
ihe second time she left him standing in 
the middle of that room, knowing that 
his idea of making her his would never 
be carried out; that her poise and cool 
scorn had been more efficacious than any 
rage. Furious, he strode out into the 
balm of a golden November afternoon, 
his blood pounding with mingled wrath 
and desire. He was maddened by his 
helplessness before her dignity. Married 

bound shackled and 
denied! And he was unaccustomed to 
being denied. 

It was dusk when he walked cross- 
country back to the tile-roofed playhouse 
beneath the pepper tree, but as soon as 
he turned on the lights McBann appeared 
with a steaming tray. 

“Miss Stefny’s gone to Riverside to a 
grand wedding,” he said, placing the tray 


for Stephen. “Weddin’s now,” he con- 
tinued, more talkative than usual, 
“they’re risky, but folk do keep tryin’ 
them.” Stephen looked up sharply, but | 
there seemed no intended sting in the| 
words. 

“They do, indeed,” he replied, throw- 
ing himself into a chair. He scowled| 
blackly. There had been enough of this | 
asininity. He might have married her, | 
but he was not married to her. He would | 


end the farce. She had brought him here | 
for Ais good. Hurt vanity still whis- 
pered that she lied; that she must have 


hoped, secretly, that their romance would 
be reborn. Surely she had hoped that at | 
the time—but something had changed her | 
since then. Perhaps it was some other 
chap, some one here. That was nothing 
to him. He was leaving, tomorrow. 
Turning another page. Going back—to | 
freedom. 

It was then that Stephen realized that | 
he did not want to go back to the lights, | 
the night life, the glitter, to love taken 
lightly, after having known this—the 
wind-swept spaces, the gold of a southern | 
sun, the riot of color, the perfume of 
blossoming things, dew-drenched morn- 
ings, the cleanness of the hills and sky. | 
He paced the floor, his hands clenched 





tightly. He was tired, he wanted to rest. 
How could he rest, back there, or work? 
Work? Work? He _ stopped _ short, 


passed a hand vaguely across his eyes— 
work? Midway of his march he dropped 
into the chair behind the desk. For a 
long time he sat there, staring. After a 
while he reached for one of the stacked 
pads on the desk, dipped a fresh pen into 
the ready ink-well 





HE first triumphant ray of the sun 
over the gaunt peak of Old Baldy 
struck him full in the eyes. Defensively 
he threw back his head, and the pen 
dropped from his hand. He had been 
writing for twelve hours. And this was 


the day he was leaving the Pocket Ranch. 


Going—not back, but away. He stum- 
bled into the bedroom, sat down for a 
moment—McBann awoke him in mid- 
afternoon, with breakfast. 

“McBann,” he said at once, “I'd like 
to speak to Miss Stephanie.” 

“She’s gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“To Los Angeles. Some of the wed- 
ding party went down, and she came to 
ask if you'd like the trip, but saw you 


had some work started and said she knew 
you'd best not be interrupted. She says | 
to tell you she will be back in a few days. | 

She knew, then, that he had begun to 
work. With that thought he leaped from 
the bed and went out to look at the 
closely written pages on the desk, drink- 
ing his coffee as he read. Presently he 
found a phrase that was not good. He 
slipped the page into the typewriter to 
make a change. He was possessed by a 


sort of exaltation and a haste. Never, 
in his best days, had he done anything | 
like this. There was power, life, in his 
people. They suffered; there was a ripe 
bitterness about them. But what cour- 
age! He tapped the keys, making 


changes. McBann, tiptoeing in with 

dinner, did not seem to disturb him. 
For fourteen days, at white heat, 

Stephen Kane lived in his new world, | 
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A Sweet Stomach! 


What a pity when youth and vitality are set 
at naught by a disordered stomach, and bad 
breath! Don’t have them at any age! Hearty 
eaters ! hard smokers high livers — find 
Stuart’s a boon and blessing! 

Eat what you wish. Drink what you like. 
Then chew a Stuart tablet. That gives the 
stomach sufficient alkaline; the result is asweet 
stomach, serene digestion, no pains, no gas. 


Full Box FREE 
Every druggist has Stuart’s tablets, 25 
6oc. Or, a full box free if you write the F. 
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We give you extra fine silk 

hose for your own use 
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Kodak Prints. A dime brings 100 
aod Samples to try 

ENGEL MFG. CO 


400 Dent. 6T, 4711 N.Clark St., Chicago 


McClure’s 


June 


,; pausing only for hurried snatches of food 
;and brief naps. On the fourteenth day, 
he stopped, read his work and saw that 
it was good 
Then he bathed, 
| into the sunshine It was 
Instead of being lett 
of being drained, as consistent labor had 
iffe@ted him before, he felt revivified. Al- 
ready there was a nagging whisper at the 
back of his mind which would, he knew, 
appear very shortly as another theme all 
ready to be worked on 
This was living! But 
cover distances; he must 
where he could 
ir places. His vision needed the 
of distant horizons 
He walked until dark, and then came 
back his starting point, knowing quite 
well, now, what the nagging whisper was 
ibout And what a theme it was! But 
before he began the story, he must go 
iway from the Pocket Ranch. Perhaps 
lar - 
Mrs. McBann,” he 
house bell would Mr 
to Riverside in the 


out 
be 


dressed and went 
good to 


with a sense 


| alive 


first, he must 
climb, be up 
out over 


clarity 


son ewhere see 


not 
said, ringing the 
McBann take 


morning? Im 


in the library, 
Stephanie's voict 
back,” he re 


won you 


now you were 


goll n 


plied 

I « 
heard 
when it 


out 


a + ‘HEN he saw 
tabl ( beside 


Tae | 
But I 
then 


gone 


this morning 
clicking, 


called you 


ime early 
your machine 
and | 


and 


quit had 


his manuscript on the 
her and he stiffened 
she to his work 
thought quickly: “Oh 
every right, Stephen.” 
look her face now 
scornful. She 
\ right I earned—at some cost 
you think it not hurt my 
Stephen, to hold you to an obliga- 
come here! I didn’t want to 
lo it Please believe me. Don't you 
think humbled to demand that you 
to a place I knew you did not want 
with me, when you felt that I—I 
right to marry you? Why, they 
Stephen. that I might pull you 
whatever muddle you were in— 
‘avanagh, Morrin, Mac, all of 
your friends—and I went through 
it Do think I want to? 
think it has been pleasant to 
you felt that I had caged you, 
birthright Haven't I earned 
your work, Stephen?” 


‘ite right had read 

She answered the 
yes, I have a right 

There was a new 
It was not cool, not con- 
tinued 
Maybe 
pride 


tion to 


did 
on 


me 


I you ed 
Do you 
know that 
stolen your 
right to see 
Yes he said, after a 
Yes And thank God, you've come 
through. Stephen, this is what you were 
capable of all the while. It’s wonderful 
this thing you’ve done. All you needed 
was to clear away the cobwebs, to think. 
You were not thinking, not steering your 
craft, only drifting. You weren't even 
feeling, but only playing at feeling. You 
see, in last few days there, I knew 
that: began to see that even your love- 
ways with me were only a ‘line — 
then, that you should 
was that only a ‘line.’ too?” 
Don’t be bitter, Stephen You don’t 
to be. No, I cared for the you that 
After that I saw so much 
But it occurred to Hugh 


the 
moment 


my 


‘ 4 ! 
strange, care. 


| Or 
| need 
1T saw—first 
lelse, though 


and to me that perhaps, ‘under new man- 
agement,’ like the failing things that Dad 
once took over, you might—come back. 
And you needed to. And if I could do 
that for you—it was little enough. You 
Stephen, I was grateful for the 
glimpse you had given me of what love 
could be; and I think there are a lot of 
people who do not even have that much 
to remember. But I’m paid for it now, 
with what you have done.” 

“I feel different about my work now,” 
he said simply 

He dropped into a chair and covered 
his eyes with his hands 

Then she was speaking. 

“So, Steve, you see I wouldn't really 
have married you—knowing you meant 
to let me come away alone—even though 
you did babble of it that night. But 
what you said gave us the idea to let 
you think we were married. No, I 
wouldn’t marry you. Love doesn’t want 
any half portions a 

He sprang to his 
marry—do you man 


see, 


“Wouldn't 
not mar- 


feet 
we are 
ried? 

‘No, we are not.” She said it bravely. 
And he had thought he knew what cour- 
age was! 

“Not married!” he gasped 

“Not married. But you wouldn’t have 
come, Stephen—if you’d known.” 

He rooted to the Persian prayer 
rug, tracing pattern wiih unseeing 
eyes. Suddenly he felt that he ought to 
be on his knees there. Prayer rugs were 
meant for kneeling. She had given him 
back his soul; and she had never taken 
his freedom. The last bond of terror 
broke. A great gladness buoyed him up 

Little Steve—’ he said brokenly 
“Why, then, everything’s all right—isn’t 
it? I’m free—— 

This love thing came often with him 
and died soon? Was that what he had 
thought? He—what had he ever known 
about love before? Nothing. He had 
never loved 

“Quite free,” 
not look at him 

Thank God!” he cried. “Because then, 
Little Steve, I've got something 
to offer you, something I can really give 
You before, I couldn’t—I couldn't 
say I'd give you what you already owned 
by right. Now that it’s mine—why don’t 
you see, darling? Unworthy? My God, 
yes, but I'm going to be worthy, though 
ic will take the rest of my life. Thank 
God you didn’t marry me then, darling, 
because now—you can!” 

His hungry arms were around 
cheek pressed close to hers. The 
tone was weak beside the way 
“darling” now 

“Oh, Little Steve, I don’t deserve it. 
But say—say you love—say you do?” 

“Oh, my dear, are you—sure?” She 
searched his face, and there found a 
strength she felt she could lean upon. 

do!” she said 

It seemed to both that only a moment 
had passed when Stephen, holding her 
away from him, smiled down at her. “I 
hope you realize, darling,” he said 
naively, that you are under new manage- 
ment now—things have changed ie 

And with a great sigh of content 
Stephanie answered, “Yes, Steve—I do.” 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU DO 


In order to derive the benefit of our liberal 
terms and possess any of these Fiftieth An- 
niversary Specials, you simply send $1 in 
an envelope with your name and address, 
and a brief note telling us something 
about yourself. 


Simply state how long you have been at 
your present address, age, married or 
single, name of employer, nature of work 


BUY TODAY ~ The Modern Way 





WHAT WE WILL DO 


Upon opening a Charge Account, we will 
send your choice of these big specials for 
your approval and 15 day trial. If you are 
not satisfied, return article immediatly and 
we will refund your dollar.Our Charge Ac- 
count gives you 10 months to pay balance. 


During the trial period of 15 days,you have 
the privilege of comparing the value with 
that obtained elsewhere. If you can dupli- 
cate your purchase for less money, send 





and how long in employ . 
it back and we will 
refund deposit. 





A Charge Account 
will be opened for 
you without delay— 
no direct inquiries 
G-10 Three sparkling will be sent to em- 
white diamonds of AAI grade ployer, and prompt 
adorn this Ladies’ 18 karat white shipment will be 


Gold Friendship Ring. $29.£9. 
$2.85 a month. made. 








More Anniversary 
Specials shown inour 
Golden Jubilee Book- . 
let. 10 months to pay - ail ital iniak diac te 
onall. It’s free—send 18 karat white gold; blue-white 


for it today. Bibcccsm. 




















11 A pleasing contrast of two 
blue-white diamonds and blue ink ene bhenatiig tieaeiel 


You pay the Nationally 
Karat white-gold King. $87. o: Advertised Cash = ——— | as white gold 
t mounting. . 


$5.65 a month. - S . $4.90 a month 


BULOVA 


PATENTED 
DUSTPROOF 


STRAP WATCH 


G-14—The famous Bulova Gent's Strap Watch, 14 karat green or 
white gold filled case with guargnteed 15-jewel movement, radium 
numerals and hands, genuine leather detachable strap. Complete 
with new patented dust-proof cap. $28.50. $2.75 a month 


2 Diamonds and 
4 Blue Sapphires 


he dust-proof 
Case and flexible 
transparent cap which 
pro tects the 


he movement. 
— G-22 Bow Aquamarine with 


blue-white diamond in center; 20 
karat white gold mounting. $25. 
$2.40 a month 


G-12 New creation in lace work 
18 karat white gold Dinner Ring 
eet with seven blue-white dia- 
monds. $65. $6.40 a month 


G-13 An idea! Graduation Gift 
Misses’ and Ladies’ Onyx set 
with diamond and initial in 14 
karat solid gold mounting 

State initial 8.50. 
$1.75 @ month 


G-23 Gent's 14 karat white-gold 
Initial Ring with ol¢ engti<h ini 
genuine onyx 








G-18 — Fashion's latest Wrist tial mounted on 
a Watch in 14 karat solid white gold G-316— 12 size 17-jewel Tillinols $22.50. §2 15 a month 
beautifully hand engraved, set with Victor in 14 karat green gold 
four triangular blue sapphires and two filled hand engraved case. 
blue-white diamonds; guaranteed 15-jewel Complete $638. $3.40 a 
movement. Made to be sold for $50. Our month 
Anniversary price $39.50. $3.85 a month. 
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G-17—A new Dinner Ring of 18 karat white 
gold beautifully carved in a lace work leaf 
design, set with three AAl quality blue-white 
diamonds of sparkling brilliancy. Regular $50 
value. Our Anniversary price 


$395 A 








@-18—Cameos are coming back. That's the 
reason we are introducing this new Cornelian 
Cameo in a 14 karat solid waite gold filigree 
frame with a blue-white diamond set in neck- 
lace mounted on Cameo. Our Anniversary price 


$ " 
195° pa - 








True Lover’s Knot Ring 


G-19—The new True Lovers Knot Wedding 
Ring hand carved with hearts and lovers knots 
—set with tive AAI quality blue-white dia- 
invnds. Our Anniversary price 


$ : 
2950 AN 
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Fashion Demands Longer Hair! 


Milady’s locks may be short—but not shingled. The 
‘*boyish’’ bob is doomed. 

Ultra-smart women everywhere have foreseen the ad- 
vent of longer hair, and are prepared. To them, the 
‘‘srowing-in’’ period does not present a bogey—they 
know they can rely on a Venida Net (Bob size) to 
gently and invisibly hold unruly locks in place. 





ENIDA 
HAIRC NET 


All Shades, ? for 25 
Single or Double Mesh 
Cap or Fringe Shape 


Regular size for Long Hair 
Small size for Bobbed Hair 


(Gray or White, 25c. each.) 


he Rieser Co., Inc., 220 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





TRY THE NEW VENIDA TOWELLETTES- -For Removing Cold Cream 
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